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The Flowers 
BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
HY! He must mean my rose,” much about it. And here I am, sixty- 
said Dave Tennant. ‘But odd, and beginning to be stiff with the 
how in the kingdom did Jep- rheumatism. And nobody belonging to 
som ever think of it!” me. Then—after all these years—comes 
He was sitting in a wooden arm- this thing! Never thought of it before, 
chair before his greenhouse door. The but I wonder what would have been ahead 
Weekly Bugle, which a neighbor had of me if I gave out. Makes you think 
brought over from the post-office, had about the man that the ravens fed in 
interrupted him in the midst of his the wilderness, or falling manna Come 
morning rounds. to think of it, ravens are more in order. 
He looked helplessly up from the Old Jepsom isn’t unlike one—in features. 
staring head-lines, and down the strag- Must be pretty decent inside. Who would 
gling village street. From one end to the ever have thought he cared anything 
other it was ablaze with blossoms. It about flowers?” 
was not hard to see why the bees loved Tennant rose slowly to the full height 
it so; long before a wayfarer came within of his spare figure and tossed back whit 
sight of it he threw back his head and locks with a gallant motion of his head. 
drew in the perfume. But although, with He looked down the village street again. 
the bees, the flowers had drawn Dave to ‘It never seems to grow old to me,” 
Deering, at this moment he hardly saw he murmured.—Much solitude had given 
them. His eyes went back to the paper. Dave the habit of thinking aloud. Then, 
“ Munificence of Adams County’s Mil- with the smile that made a gentle nut 


it said, 


Bugle pe ssessed. 


lionaire !” in the largest type the 
‘Prize Offered to Hor 


ticulturists! County Fair Next Sum- 


mer! One Thousand Dollars for a White 
Rose With Jaecqueminot Perfume!” 
Dave raised his near-sighted blue eyes 


from the paper. 

“ Now that really is a lucky thing for 
me—I suppose I to have 
thinking about long before this. 
I wonder what made me try just that 
experiment—it isn’t like me to do any- 
thing that has money in it. I have 
careless—must have thought something 
would feed me—don’t believe I thought 


ought been 


money 


been 
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eracker of his face: 


‘TIT ought to like it’s what brought 
me here. Wasn’t it just like me to leav 
Danforth, where I was laying up money, 
and come here, just because the people 
knew how to raise flowers—and didn’t 
need me?” He stood still and looked. 

Nasturtiums overflowed all bound of 
window-box or sweet-alyssum bordered 
walks; they nodded bright heads from 


the tops of stone walls 
trellises. 


and peeped around 
Sweet-peas threw predigal color 
and sweetness into the air. Garden beds 
blazed with delicately flaunting poppies, 
were gorgeous with geraniums or starred 


ers. All rights reserved 
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with eschscholtzia. Rose hedges, still 
fragrant, led from white doorsteps to 
green garden gates; petunias, fuchsias, 
sweet-williams, four-o’clocks, filled in 
every crevice. 

“1 hardly know a man or woman in 
this place,” thought Dave, as, paper in 
hand, he turned to go into his green- 
house, “ but I know their gardens.” 

Automatically his deft fingers broke a 
dead leaf from a thrifty carnation. 

‘I had neighbors back in Danforth. 
But they let even their geraniums die in 
winter.” He straightened a pink rose- 
bud that had become entangled with its 
own foliage 

“We couldn't live in a place like that, 
could we, Beauty?’ he queried aloud. It 
would have been hard to persuade Dave 
that his flowers did not understand him. 
“ We gave them ten years’ trial!” 

Tennant came to a halt before a tall, 
slender rose bush. Weighting down the 
delicate stem was a white rose. He looked 
at it almost reverently. Then he buried 
his face in its petals. 

“That’s the Jacqueminot Enchant- 
ment; there’s no doubt of that. What was 
it I used to call it when I was a child ?— 
‘Sugar and spice and all things nice.’ 
Are you going to make a thousand dollars 
for your daddy, girl, to take care of him 
in the old age he ought to have been 
thinking about himself?” He raised the 
paper to his eyes. “ But they say Jepsom 
wants a strong, healthy plant.” His face 
clouded. Dave was subject to shifting 
moods. “That’s the trouble. That’s 
what I haven’t been able to maintain 
yet. Every time I tried to bud or graft 
her on to a stouter stock I failed. If 
the bees hadn’t been such rowdies, some 
of her brothers or sisters might have 
turned out better. Well, I’ve got a year 
to work in.” 

His eyes fell again on the paper. 

“* Adams County Horticulturists,’” he 
read, and chuckled. “I'd like to know 
who they are, unless they eall me one. 
Old Gundlach, perhaps, or McClane in 
Wells. Raising corn is more in their 
line.” He turned to the rose again. 
“Got to find out what fare agrees with 
you, girl, to make you strong and stout 
to please old Jepsom. Have to raise 
some daughters, too, to keep your dad- 
die company—” 
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An uncertain sound at the door made 
him look up. A child stood there, a thin, 
pale boy, whose head drooped on the slen- 
der neck. He was not looking at Dave. 
Ilis dilated eyes were fixed on the flowers. 

“What is it, sonny?” asked the florist, 
professionally. He did not recognize the 
child; be was accustomed not to know 
his customers. 

The child did not answer, but looked 
at Dave dumbly. It was as if he were 
asking the old man to discover for him 
what he wanted. As he stood beside the 
flower, his face was not unlike the white 
rose drooping on its stem. Tennant no 
ticed that in spite of his evident sickli 
ness the child had a certain pale beauty. 

“Who are you? What’s your name?” 
tried the florist again. This time the 
child answered readily enough. 

“ Jeremy Hartwell.” 

“Well, Jeremy, what does your mother 
want ?” 

There was a pause. The boy stared at 
Dave with blue eyes, pale from lack of 
vitality. His gaze was disconcerting. He 
made no effort to answer. 

“Tlow is your mother?” essayed Ten- 
nant, wondering what was the matter 
with the child, and not understanding 
why he should care to find out. He 
knew very little about children, except 
that they were apt to break panes of 
glass and trample flower beds. He had 
never before observed that they were back- 
ward about speaking. 

“T don’t know,” said Jeremy, monot- 
onously. “My mother’s just gone to 
heaven.” 

“ Gone to heaven!” 

With the shock of the words an indis- 
tinct picture came to Dave’s mind of a 
tall, sombre woman he had once seen. 
Some one had told him she was a Mrs. 
Hartwell. She had come, with her child, 
to take a little house at the very end 
of the village, the only house without a 
garden. That was after Dave himself had 
driven his load of flowers, nodding their 
greetings, all the way down the street. 

He looked at the child curiously. 

“ Tle doesn’t seem to be grieving much,” 
he thought. And then something in the 
wide eyes gave him a quick pang of 
sympathy. 

“ How old are you?” he asked. 

“T’m four years and a half old,” re- 
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nlied Jeremy, his eves turning again to 


ie flowers. 
‘Poor little baby!” thought the man. 
‘Tle’s nothing more than a baby. H 


can’t know anything more about it than 
my white rose that he’s looking at. He's 
just saying what some one has told him.” 

“Mrs. Eliot said my mother had gon 
to heaven,” began Jeremy again. “ She 
said the dip—diph—what I had—” he 
stumbled and stopped. Then he went on. 
“It took her. I didn’t see her go.” A 

ok of puzzled fear came in his eyes. 

“ Didn't Eliot Say there was diph- 
theria in the village? Must have been a 
funeral those flowers were for the other 
day.” Dave searched his memory. 
“ Afraid I forget most things they tell 
me.” Then he grew uneasy befor the 
small impassive face. “Do you want to 
stay here with me a little while?’ he 
asked, awkwardly. To himself he mur- 
mured apologetically, “He seems like a 


it 


sickly little plant that some one oug 
to nurse.” 

Jeremy came to his side and put his 
hand in Dave’s suddenly. There was 
something in the desperate grip of the 
thin little fingers that brought an un 
comfortable feeling to Dave’s throat. All 
the time the child’s eyes were on the 
flowers. Their brightness drew him; he 
was himself singularly colorless; even his 
hair was silvery rather than golden. THe 
made a little groping motion with his 
hand. Tennant understood. He knew 
the feeling. 

“Want some posies, child?’ he asked, 
softly. 

“That’s why I came. I saw them,” 
said Jeremy, raising his eyes to the 
man’s face. 

“Well, here, Jeremy.” The florist, fol- 
lowed by the child, went down the green- 
house, picking carnations and heliotropes 
and rosebuds. As each blossom was cut, 
the little fingers closed upon it tightly. 

“ Seems as if he just had to have some- 
thing with some color in it,” said Dave 
to himself. 

At last the hands were full. Still the 
child stood silent, with his eyes fastened 
on the man. Tennant was uncomfortable. 

“Ton’t know anything else to do,” he 


muttered, apol wetically—to something, 


not to Jeremy. 
He went back to his interrupted morn- 


ing duties, finished watering his roses, 

and then began to pot some plants that 

he had been raising from seeds. Jeremy 

watched him. Something in the child’s 

face—or in the depths of his own nature 
made Dave say, 

“Would you like to plant some flowers, 
Jeremy ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the boy, almost ‘before 
the man had finished speaking. 

Dave felt flattered that he could guess 
what a child wanted. 

“Must be different from other chil 
dren,” he thought, while he was putting 
Jeremy’s flowers in water. “ More like 
the flowers. They know what they want 

and want the right things.” He 
brought out some small flower-pots. Then 
he tock Jeremy outside to show him two 
piles of earth. 

“You take some of this kind and some 
of that and put them together.” Then he 
showed the bov how to sift the earth to 
make it fine enough. Jeremy’s eyes were 
fixed on his instructor. At last Ten- 
nant got out a drawer full of seed en 
velopes. There were crudely colored pic- 
tures of mammoth blossoms on the en- 
velopes. The child followed him into 
the greenhouse. 

“Can I—choose—the ones—with pic- 
tures I like best?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” nodded Dave. 

The eagerness with which an extraordi- 
narily red phlox and an equally vivid 
hollyhock were seized brought the uneom 
fortable feeling again to Dave’s throat. 
A recollection of the austere - looking 
mother came into his mind. 

“T wonder if she ever let him have 
anything bright?” he muttered. “ Now, 
Jeremy,” he said, “take your pots and 
seeds out-of-doors. Right into the sun- 
shine. Child has not had sunlight 
enough. Plants need all they can get of 
it—children can’t be very different; any 
way. he makes me think of a little, 
spindling seedling.” 

A few minutes later, as Dave passed 
him, Jeremy spoke. The child was sit- 
ting on the ground in a patch of sun- 
shine, his flowers in an old pitcher be- 
side him. <A tinge of color had come 
into his face, but he was looking at 
smudges that had occurred upon his ecot- 
ton tunie and small hands. He looked 
at them shrinkingly. 
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“Tm 
dreary resignation of 
that he felt 
taken from him. 

“Isn't 
there is in a—pansy,” Dave said to him- 
self Then, aloud, “ All right, boy, - 
can’t work with plants and keep clean.” 


The 


showed 


dirty,” he said. 
his 
sure his treasures would be 
Still he confessed. 


more 


getting 


voice 


any deceit in him than 


A flash of joy passed over the small face. 

“Looks as if he never was allowed to 
play in the dirt in all his life,” Tennant 
thought. “ Didn’t I like to grub in the 
dirt Don’t mind it much now. 
My mother used to be afraid, too, of hav- 
ing me get my clothes dirty. I 
children dirt to grow in 
And he looked 


at Jeremy with new sympathy. 


just ? 


believe 
have to have 


just as much as plants.” 


Jeremy had six of his ten flower pots 
filled with fascinating black earth, and 
each artistically smoothed down, when a 
tall, thin woman slammed the gate. She 
was dressed in black of a painful neat- 
ness. Her gloomy face was set in lines 
of unwilling obligation. When Jeremy 
saw her he got up from the ground, tried 
anxiously to wipe some of the dirt from 
his hands, and retreated toward Dave. 

“That’s my aunt from Greenacre,” he 
said, softly. 

The florist took off his black skull-cap 
and forward to the woman 
with a stateliness that was very becoming. 


came meet 
“ Good morning, madam,” he said. 
She did not stop for any reply to his 
greeting. 


“T’ve come for Jeremy,” she said. 
“Mrs. Eliot said she saw him come 
in here. I’m his aunt and only living 
relative. I will have to take care of 


him now 

She stopped and sighed with resigna- 
tion. Tennant felt awkward. 

“T’m sure Jeremy is a very nice child,” 
he said, with polite intention. The wom- 
an looked at him blankly. 

“T don’t see how I am going to do it, 
but I suppose it will have to 
I can’t my sister’s 
the town 

Dave looked at Ler. He had such dif- 
ficulty understanding people. 

The turned to Jeremy, who 
stood trying to hide his hands under 
his tunic. 


be done. 


have child go on 


woman 


“T didn’t expect to find you playing, 
and your mother not even laid away in 
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her grave,” she said, tartly. Then she 
caught sight of the hands. “ Jeremy! 
Wash your hands right away!” The 


child, confused, brushed against her as 
he looked around to find water. “ Don’t 
touch!” Her voice sounded almost hys- 
terical as she shrank away. “Such an 
unnatural child!” 

To his own great surprise Dave felt 
impelled to interfere. 

“ Let the child be happy while he can,” 
he said. His voice amazed him; it sound- 
ed so indignant. “ What does he know 
of it all? It doesn’t seem to me that it’s 
anything that will do him good to have 
forced on him. He can’t know anything 
more about death than those poppies over 
there—even if they do drop their petals 
in a day. They just know they miss the 
sunshine—and so does Jeremy.” 

“Sunshine!” The woman smiled grim- 
ly. “Are you talking about my sister? 
You may be sure she didn’t teach him 
anything like this—or let him litter things 
up with plants. A widow has too much 
to do to clean up after a child all the 
time. Come, Jeremy. I will have to get 
you ready to-day; there won’t be time 
after the funeral to-morrow. We will have 
to start right after it is over. I’ve got 
my week’s cleaning at home to do yet.” 

Jeremy started to her. He had been 
trained to obey. But the sight of his 
pots and seeds and of Dave’s battalions 
of flowers made him stop. 

Tennant felt gloomy. He looked at 
the woman and then at the child—at his 
blooming family and back to Jeremy’s 
white face and wistful mouth. He looked 
again at the woman. 

“T wouldn’t sell a plant to her, no mat- 
ter what she paid for it,” he thought. 
“ She would kill it before she got home.” 

“What are you waiting for, Jeremy?” 
And 
again Dave had the curious sensation of 
speaking before he knew what he was 
going to say. 

“ Would you like to stay here with me?” 
he asked the child. 

“All the time?” 
promptly. 

That wasn’t what Dave had meant at 
all. He was sure it wasn’t. All that he 
had intended was that the boy could stay 
with him—vwell, until the fureral was 


demanded the aunt from Greenacre. 


replied Jeremy, 


over—or until some one appeared who 
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was—different from this woman. But 


how could he bring a shadow to the little, 


joyous face? Dave was accustomed to 


the bright faces of his flowers. 

“Yes, Jeremy, all the time.” There 
was too much of the Tennant blood in 
the old florist for him to allow his mis 
givings to creep into his voice; but the 
woman expressed it for him. 

“ But—you have no wife.” 

“Good Lord, no, madam!” burst out 
Dave, with so much eagerness to disclaim 
that the aunt smiled. 

“Went to see a girl once.” Tennant 
felt that his heat had been ungallant. 
“Her name was—well, never mind her 
name. But one day I came to see her 
when she was picking flowers in her front 
garden. She was looking prettic r than 
I had ever seen her. But—she picked al 
most as many buds as flowers!” There 
could be no doubt that he felt this was 
a full explanation. Nothing but the feel- 
ing that he had been rude would have 
drawn from Tennant so much of his 
personal history. 

‘But if you have no one to clean and 
cook for you, how can you manage with 
a child? You know my sister left no 
money,” she added, suspiciously. 

“ Oh, I can get along very well. I have 
a competence coming to me soon,” he said, 
grandly, the thought of the prize that 
would surely be his a warm undercur- 
rent in his mind. “And I’ve managed 
without a housekeeper all these years 
I ought to be able to do it a little longer. 
And Jeremy won’t be any trouble.” 

The aunt had felt that it was only 
honest to put the objections before him. 
She did not feel it necessary to insist 
that a child of four would be some trouble. 
Instead she heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“Well, we will let it go that way for 
a little while,” she said, weakly. Then 
she walked away around the greenhouse, 
keeping her black skirts well out of the 
way of possible dust. 

The pair she had left looked at each 
other. The old man’s gaze was, in spite 
of himself, a little dubious. But there 
was no misgiving in Jeremy’s acceptance 
of things as they were. 

It was a long, bright morning, filled 
with the hum of bees, with darting butter- 
flies, and with the mingled scent of flow- 
ers and the good brown earth. Dave 


weeded, pr ined, watered his beds of out 
side plants. As he deftly worked over 
the earth around the roots of his whit 
rose, mixing in heavier soil, he talked 
uninterruptedly to Jeremy about the prize 
that Jepsom had offered and of all that 
the rose was going to accomplish for him 
The big eyes of the child fastened them 
selves on the slender bush with solemnity. 

“ Just smell it.” Dave was beginning 
to have the sense of another auditor, of 
different quality from his flower com 
panions. He held the rose where Jeremy’s 
small nose could reach it. “If that isn’t 
the real Jaequeminot compound, I don’t 
know what it is—” 

“What's that?” asked Jeremy. 

“ Oh— wine and spice and all things 
nice,” chuckled Dave “ That’s what | 
ised to call it when I was a boy.” 

J remy appreciated the jingle. 

“* Wine and spice and all things nice,’ ” 
he repeated, nodding his head gravely. 

“Tid you ever see a white rose that had 
a perfume like that before? No, you nev 
er did,” he answered for the child. 

Dave was so accustomed to his floral 
family that the lack of response didn’t 
worry him at all. Yet, when the child, 
in the companionship of labor, began ‘to 
forget his shy ne ss and to chatter, partly 
to himself, partly to Dave, but most of all 
to the pots and seeds that occupied him, 
the sound was a pleasant one to the old 
man, used to fragrant silences. 

“Won't I just be glad when they all 
begin to come up!” Jeremy burst out on 
one occasion. “And they'll all be so 
s’prised. And they’ll all talk to each 
other when they get through the ground—” 

“Sure they will,” Dave nodded. “ I’ve 
often heard them.” 

“°Cause, you know, everything talks.” 
Jeremy became more expansive. He was 
not accustomed to having his statements 
accepted. “The door talks when _it 
squeaks—and when it thunders the sky’s 
talking 

“But what will the flowers say?” 
prompted Dave. 

“The hollyhocks will say, ‘I’m up.’ 
And the morning-glories will say, ‘I am 
too.’ And the phlox ’ll say, ‘I got through 
first’ And the hollyhock will say, ‘ No, 
I did” And then the pansy will say, 
‘Well, anyway, this is the nicest place 
I ever saw— 
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Off in the 
ring clamorously. 
“That’s the 
can’t be noon already.” 
silver from 
Somehow 


distance a bell began to 
bell. But it 
Dave took a big 
pocket. “Sure 
I’m ’way behinél 


schoolhouse 


watch his 


enough it is. 


this morning. Suppose I'll have to be 
thinking about dinner. You'd better 


come up to the house with me.” 

Jeremy arose with alacrity. His social 
had not often gratified. 
He had not realized all that staying with 
the flowers meant. Taking dinner at 
some one else’s house, and that some one 
this mysteriously rich man who had noth- 
ing to do »ut play with flowers, and who 
wasn’t worried by having company to 
dinner—this was a prospect that could 
not be dallied with. If he wasn’t quick 
in saying he would, perhaps it would be 
taken away. 


instinets been 


Dave looked at his willing guest medi- 
tatively. 

“Don’t know thing about feed- 
ing a child,” he thought. “ Queer thing 
my having to think about it at my time 
of life. But I faney if I’ve been able 
to feed plants all my life—when they 


one 


can’t tell what they want—until after- 
ward—I ought to be able to find some- 


thing for him. It does seem as if the 
earth ought to know how to nourish a 
growing thing better than has been done 
for that child.” 

The dinner feast to Jeremy. 
Dave had filled a big bowl in the middle 
of the table with There was so 
little sale for them at this time of the 
year with the frugal Deering folks that 
he could indulge himself with a clear 
The tints of the flowers were 
reflected dully in the satiny lustre of the 
mahogany table that had been willed to 
him by his grandfather. Tennant put 
before his guest the simplest things of 
his simple larder. There were thin slices 
of ham and fresh-picked pease, bread and 
butter which he bought from Mrs. Eliot, 
creamy milk, and a glass bowl heaped 
with red raspberries, which were almost 
as fragrant as the roses. 

Later on Jeremy would miss his mother 
in the dumb, puzzled acceptance with 
which grief comes home to babies. Now 
he was conscious that instead of a nerv- 
ously anxious, sombre woman opposite 
him, there was a smiling old man with 


was a 


roses, 


conscience, 
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sunny blue eyes who seemed interested 
in his remarks. Moreover, since there was 
no cloth on the table—a point for which, 
had Dave known it, Deering found it dif- 
ficult to pardon him—it did not seem at 
all a serious matter when he had an acci- 
dent with food on its way to his mouth. 
Late that night Tennant had still not 
finished his work. The child had hin- 
dered him. The florist was pottering 
about the greenhouse in the moonlight 
doing some belated tasks. 
white rose. 


He passed the 
The flower was drooping on 
its stem, more, it seemed to Dave, than 
it had done during the daytime. It made 
him think of the way Jeremy had looked 
when he had last him, after the 
supper dishes were done, playing languid- 
ly with his pots outside the greenhouse 
door. The old man drew out his watch. 

“ Ten o’clock!” he cried, guiltily. “ I’ve 
forgotten him. I’m sure he ought to 
be in bed!” 

When he found Jeremy, the child was 
lying, crumpled up, on the ground, asleep. 
His clothes and hair were damp with the 
heavy dew. Dave picked him up hur- 
riedly and took him to the house. At 
the threshold he stood in bewilderment. 

“Why! Where am I going to put 
him—there’s no place but my bed!” 

At the word the child wakened. 

“Don’t want mur- 
mured, sleepily. “ IIaven’t any nightie.” 

Dave smiled ruefully. 

“Tfadn’t thought of that, either,” he 
said. “I’m afraid aunt wouldn’t approve 
of me. Well, we’ll have to manage for 
to-night with an old undershirt of mine.” 

When Jeremy was finally placed in the 
midst of Dave’s big feather-bed, the man 
stooped clumsily to tuck the child in— 
as he remembered his mother used to do 
for him. Jeremy opened his eyes half 
way—he was almost asleep again. 

“ Mother—” he said, comfortably, and 
turned on his side. 

Outside everything was white in the 
moonlight. Dave sat down heavily in his 
old rocking-chair on the porch. He was 
very tired. The “ Mother” of the forlorn 
child up-stairs had brought the tears to 
his eyes. It made him humble. 


seen 


to—go—bed,” he 


“Must have been demented to think I 
could take the place of any woman, much 
less a mother—or even a mother’s sister. 
For a man sixty-odd who ean hardly take 
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eare of himself, and who never had any- 
thing more to do with a child before than 
to give him the flowers his mother sent 
him for 

He left the sentence unfinished and sat 
for a time in troubled silence. The peace 
of the night had begun to rest him when 
he started up. 

“Tf I haven’t forgotten the green- 
house!” he groaned. “The boy drove 


everything else out of my head!” 


‘A child ean do more unexpected 
things than a hybrid plant,” said Dave, 
with rueful emphasis. 

It was a week since Jeremy had come 
to the greenhouse. 

“Strange how steady a plant is, com 
pared with a baby. Onee you get her 
fixed, when you look for pink you find it, 
and when you expect red, there it is. 
But a boy—” 

He went back into the tool house to 
get his shears. 

“Got to start those cuttings to-day, 
no matter how queer I feel,” he said. 
“Wonder what makes me so tired and 
gives me such a headache? Throat’s sore, 
too. Must have caught cold—it’s a mir- 
acle that Jeremy didn’t, that night | 
forgot him. But I’ve lost so much time 
getting the boy’s room fixed and learning 
to ‘do his back buttons,’ as he says 
Tennant stopped to chuckle, but the 
sound was a hoarse one. He went into 
the tool house to get some pots. 

“What an impatient fellow I am!” he 
said, bringing the white rose out to his 
working-table. The second rose had 
opened; there were no more buds on the 
plant. “Here men cleverer than I am 
have been at work for generations grow- 
ing the stock that I’m trying to play 
pranks with now. Wonder how many 
hundreds of years it is, girl, since one of 
your forebears was a hedge rose. Suppose 
I don’t need to have my feelings hurt be- 
eause a four-year-old looked cross when 
I to'd him to pull up weeds instead of 
planting seeds in his flower bed. I 
thought this morning would be a good 
time for him to learn that there is such 
a thing as work. That poppy bed ought 
to bring him out of his little temper; I 
never can look at them without wanting 
to danee—that is, when I don’t feel as 
spineless as I do this morning. I don’t 
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know any way to teach humans but the 
way we train plants: put them where good 
things can pour in on them, and they 
can’t help drinking them in—crowds the 
ugly things out, I faney.” 

He sat down heavily on a wooden bench. 

‘I wonder if old age can strike one all 
at once this way—that’s a bad outlook 
with a boy to bring up. I ean’t let him 
go now; it wouldn’t be fair.” 

Mrs. Eliot appeared at the door. Dave 
got up to meet her, and then instinctively 
stepped aside to make way for her. No 
one needed to be told that Mrs. Eliot was 
a managing woman. 

“T’'ve come to see about Jeremy’s 
schooling,” she began, briskly. “ The 
school board is making out the lists for 
next year, and they want all the names. 
You are going to send him, I suppose 
that is, if you keep him,” she added, 
doubtfully. 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of it, madam. 
Jeremy is only four years old.” 

“That’s quite old enough. It will take 
him out of your way. And then he will 
want to get through earlier than most. 
You'll want him to be learning a trade.” 

“The child is happy out - of - doors, 
madam. Te needs the air and the sun- 
light. He is growing stronger already. 
And as for a trade,” he smiled slightly, 
“ perhaps I can teach him one.” 
demanded Mrs. 
Something in the 


“To grow flowers?” 
Eliot, sceptically. 
glanee of her keen eyes convinced Dave 
that she saw clear through his pocket to 
his old leather wallet, and knew that he 
had begun to draw on the little surplus 
he had brought from Danforth. He 
dropped the subject and steadied himself 
against the door. 

“T don’t think Jeremy wants to go 
to school : 

“Nonsense! Boys never want to go 
to school. If you don’t start them early, 
they'll be at a disadvantage later on.” 

Tennant didn’t reply for a moment. 
IIe was feeling curiously weak. Then 
he looked at Mrs. Eliot with his gentle 
nut-eracker smile. 

“Tn plants, madam, precocity is a 
disease.” 

“Plants don’t have to earn their liv- 
ing.” snapped the capable lady. 

Tennant passed his hand over his fore- 


head: he never could understand his 
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neighbors. He smiled guiltily as he 
thought of some of his methods with 
Jeremy. What, he wondered, would Mrs. 
Eliot think if she could from her 
closed evening shutters, a small faun 
capering about on the wet grass, 
the spray from a garden hose playing 


see, 


cool 


deliciously upon its glistening white skin ¢ 


Mrs. Eliot recalled him to proper at- 
tention. 

“ Another thing I wanted to see about 
was Jeremy’s clothes. What are you go- 
ing to do about them ?”’ 

Dave blinked. 

“ His mother left 
things,” he said, vaguely. 


him with— 
“His aunt 
brought them over after the funeral.” 
replied Mrs. Eliot, 
“They'll never do for winter 
in this climate.” 

“ Well—I guess they’ll come—” Ten- 
nant’s eyes wandered over the green and 
blooming earth, and he smiled in response 
to his thought. 

“Not unless somebody makes them.” 
Mrs. Eliot’s black eyes snapped energet- 
ically. “I have taken the matter up 
with the Doreas Society. If you give 
me the money, I will get some serge and 
flannel over to the Centre to-day. Then 
work on them the next 
Ten dollars will do—underwear 
and all. It’s best to be forehanded.” 

Dave looked bewildered, but he me- 
chaniecally extracted ten dollars from the 
diminishing surplus. After Mrs. Eliot 
had gone he sank back on the bench. 

“ Lilies-of-the-valley aren’t modern in 
their tailor. Well, well, we'll take the 
Doreas Society as a substitute. The 
idea!” he burst out, indignantly. “ As if 
I would send the boy away to school! 
When I haven’t found out yet 
answer his questions about his mother! 
—Well, boy?” as Jeremy came running 
in breathlessly. 

“Oh, Dad-Dave”—this name was 
Jeremy’s own invention, bestowed upon 
the old man after he had apparently 
thought the matter over for four days,— 
“you said you were going to make pieces 
of the white rose grow to-day. May I 
watch you? I’ve pulled all the weeds up.” 

“T believe he is going to love them 
as much as I do,” thought Tennant, feel- 
ing better. “ The poppies did their work.” 

“You see, Jeremy,” he said, going back 


poor 


“Summer things,” 
promptly. 


we can go to 
meeting. 


how to 


to his work-table again, “I want to make 
as many plants from the bush as I can. 
It’s the only way to fix this kind of a 
rose, to establish it. That’s because 
it has come from cross-fertilization— 
but, of course, you can’t understand that. 
Now, she won’t stand much cutting.’ 
He cut off four pieces. “One of these 
I am going to graft on to a stouter bush; 
one I am going to bud. 
I am going to put 
and root.” 


The other two 
into strong earth 

Jeremy’s eager little hands were dart- 
ing out, fingering, touching, with swift 
humming-bird motions. 

“Tlow many times have I told you 
not to touch things?” said Dave, sharply. 
“T tell you over and over and it does 
no good.” 

Jeremy’s quick motion as he shrank 
back touched an empty flower pot. It 
rolled to the floor and broke. “If it had 
been the rose itself that you touched, the 
same thing would have happened!” Sud- 
denly he perceived that he was trembling 
with impatience and that the child was 
looking at him fearfully, all the gladness 
gone from his face. 

“T wonder what is the matter with 
me?” thought Dave. “I never was like 
this before. So foolish, too. As if we 
didn’t have to make a plant do the same 
thing for generations before it is taught. 
And then, if we leave them to their own 
way, they go back. I surely ought to have 
learned to be patient.” 

He went on with his work, and Jeremy 
watched him. But while Dave was pre- 
paring the stocky bush to receive the cut- 
ting the child grew tired; he wanted his 
own cuttings to graft and slip. The 
florist good-naturedly stopped his task to 
clip some pieces from other roses, which 
the child arranged Dad-Dave’s 
cuttings. For a few minutes he was hap- 
pily busy sticking rose sprays into flower 
pots. Then a new idea came to him, 
and he ran in and out on mysterious 
errands of his own. 

Dave succeeded in setting the precious 
graft. When he had finished, he looked 
at it in perplexity. 

“Tt doesn’t look right,” he said. He 
was oddly disconcerted. His head was 
queer and hot and his throat ached. He 
was uncertain from dizziness. “I feel 


ill. If IT hadn’t begun, I wouldn’t do 


beside 
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anything more to-day.” He selected a 
plant for the budding. As he crossed 
the room he staggered. At that moment 
Jeremy ran in. 

“T found a nice garden for the rosie,” 
he said, and stopped, looking at the old 
man with wonder. 

“T will have to—stop a little and 
rest,” he said to Jeremy. “Come with 
me—hoy.” 

Jeremy put his hand in Dave’s. When 
they were outside the door— 

“Wait a minute,” Tennant said, anx- 
iously. “I must—put—the girl away.” 
He went back into the greenhouse. When 
he came out again he walked with still 
greater difficulty. 

“ TV’m—tired,” Dave said, thickly. “ I'll 
come—back after I have rested a few 
—minutes.” 

By the time Dave had partly dragged 
himself, partly been pushed by Jeremy, 
on to his high old bed, he looked at the 
child so wildly and spoke in such a queer 
choked voice and had such a red face 
that Jeremy was frightened and ran for 
Mrs. Eliot. That was the way his mother 
had looked before she went to heaven. 

When the doctor came he said Ten- 
nant had diphtheria. Mrs. Eliot told 
him of Jeremy’s clothes, and the doctor 
said that undoubtedly the disease had 
been brought to the old florist by poor 
little Jeremy. Hearing this was the last 
thing that Dave was conscious of for a 
long time. 

When, after an interval which he could 
not have defined, but which seemed to 
him a chasm filled with choking, burning 
vapor, the haze at last cleared away, Mrs. 
Eliot was sitting by the bed. 

“ Jeremy?” whispered the old man. 

Mrs. Eliot smiled and pointed to the 
corner of the room, where the child sat 
playing quietly. There seemed some- 
thing strange to Tennant, but he was too 
weak to think. 

“Too white,”—he spoke again, with a 
motion of his eyelids toward the boy. 
This again made him think of some- 
thing, but he couldn’t quite get hold of it. 

“Yes, Jeremy would stay in the room 
with you,” Mrs. Eliot nodded. “ He’s 
bleached out.” 

Jeremy, awestruck, came toward the 
bed. Then Dave knew what it was that 
had seemed strange: the child was 
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playing with blocks. He had never be- 
fore seen him with any plaything but the 
flowers. He had a thrill of close, warm 
happiness when it grew clear to him that 
Jeremy had stayed with him rather than 
go outdoors. It made the world different 
somehow. Could it be that the child 
was really fond of him? 

Jeremy spoke solemnly, as he felt it 
was right to do. 

“T planted the pieces, Dad-Dave.” 

Dave raised himself, gasping, on his arm. 

“The white rose!” he cried, wondering 
that he could for a minute have forgotten. 

“ Ail your plants are safe,” said Mrs. 
Eliot, in the indulgent voice she knew 
was the right thing to use with sick 
people. “Mr. Eliot watered them and 
took care of them for you.” 

Dave sank back on his pillows, ex- 
hausted. 

“T don’t know what Jeremy means,” 
Mrs. Eliot continued.: “ When Mr. Eliot 
was gathering up some rubbish to be 
burned, Jeremy rushed up and said that 
Dad-Dave didn’t want him to burn it; 
Dad-Dave wanted to plant it. So Mr. 
Eliot let him take what he wanted.” 

“T couldn’t find the nice garden I put 
the rosie in,” said Jeremy, wisely nod- 
ding his head. “So I put the pieces in 
flower pots, just the way Dad-Dave does.” 

Tennant shook his head. 

“T’m afraid—” he said, weakly. “ Did 
they take root, boy?—But of course you 
can’t tell. How soon can I get up?” 

“Not for two weeks, Mr. Tennant. 
You have been very ill.” 

Dave closed his eyes wearily. When 
he opened them, Jeremy had run out of 
the room. Tennant turned over on his 
side. He felt suddenly very lonely. 

“Couldn’t expect him to stay shut up 
here,” he thought—“ two weeks. Well,” 
—as he steadied his quivering lips—“I 
suppose Mr. Eliot will take care of them. 
Don’t see but I’ve got to think so. Per- 
haps one of the boy’s slips may have 
taken root.” But he knew he did not 
really hope. “If anything has happened 
to the white rose!—Can’t seem to remem- 
ber just where I left her.” He trem- 
bled. “Don’t see how I am going to 
stand—not knowing. No use to ask 
Eliot. She has stopped blooming by this 
time, and no one but myself would know 
her.” He closed his eyes again. 
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Jeremy erept quietly into the room. 
His hands were full of flowers—roses, 
heliotropes, carnations. He laid them 
on the bed. 

“Well, if the boy hasn’t cut long 
stems!” Dave raised himself on his el- 
bow and examined them. “And not a 
bud. I believe you’re going to be Dad’s 
own boy. Come to see your sick daddy, 
girls?’ He buried his face in the sweet- 
ness. “Knew just what I wanted,” he 
said, softly. Then, after a pause, “I’m 
sure the white rose is safe.” 

He fell asleep, as never since his child- 
hood he had fallen asleep before, the 
childish figure beside him trying des- 
perately hard to keep still. 

When at last Dave was allowed to 
crawl over to the greenhouse, Jeremy by 
his side, the man’s heart beat tumultu- 
ously. A rush of perfume greeted him 
from the open door. He went breath- 
lessly in. 

On the table, in front of the door, 
were the flower pots, each with a withered 
slip in it. Jeremy watched the florist’s 
face. He felt that the slips were not 
altogether satisfactory. Dave gave no 
sign, but set his lips tighter while he 
hunted for the plant he had grafted. 
He found the bush among the others. 
The plant was flourishing, but the cut- 
ting he had bound on hung forlornly, 
quite dead. 

Dave groaned. 

“Why couldn’t I have waited an hour 
longer to be sick? We'll have to get 
along with the mother. Perhaps I can 
strengthen her somehow. Perhaps Jep- 
som will give her the prize—if there 
are no others competing.” While he 
was speaking, his eyes were searching 
the greenhouse. 

He looked first at the place on the 
shelves where the plant was accustomed 
to be. It was not there. Then he sought 
the table where he had last been work- 
ing with her. The table was bare and 
clean. Row after row of plants he 
scanned, his eyes growing terrified as 
he did not find the thing he sought. At 
last he gave a cry. 

“Oh!—I remember. I put her in the 
tool house—had an idea she would be 
safer there! Went back to do it, the 
last thing!” 

He was at the tool-house door. The 


door was locked, but the key hung on a 
nail beside it. Dave opened the door. 
Jeremy kept close to his side. The child 
heard him cry out and saw his face. He 
shrank from it. The old man looked at 
him fiercely. He pointed wildly to the 
spot where he had put the white rose. 

There it was—a white rose no longer. 
Jeremy saw a tall stalk, dead and dry and 
bearing a cluster of yellowed petals.. In 
place of the perfume it gave out a 
dusty smell. 

“You did it. I took you in. You 
brought the sickness with you; the doc- 
tor said so. That’s why I forgot her, 
and she’s dead!” 

Jeremy stood quiet—so quiet that that 
of itself forced itself on Dave’s despair. 
Tennant checked himself. The child was 
watching him with the same look of dumb 
terror in his eyes as had been there when 
he fled from the Silence that had been 
his mother. 

The old man tried to control himself. 
It took some minutes, for he was shat- 
tered. 

“What am I doing to the child?’ he 
said to himself. “After I’ve been say- 
ing he needed happiness and love—the 
kind of sunshine growing things can’t 
be without. The flowers won’t do their 
best unless you love them. I won’t starve 
this one—even if the other is gone.” 

He took the boy into his arms. The 
little, warm, clinging body, which he had 
meant to comfort, comforted him. He 
forced his stiffened face to smile. The 
smilie was so instantly reflected back by 
the little watching face that it seemed 
to have originated with Jeremy, not Dave. 

“We'll manage,” said Dave, turning 
his back on the rose bush and its dead 
hopes. “There’s work in Dave yet, 
years of work. I'll think of something. 
I can take care of you for a while yet— 
until—the thought was still so dark a 
one that it was hard to keep the bitter- 
ness out of his voice—“ until somebody 
has te take care of me—” 

It was just at that moment that some- 
thing prompted Jeremy to squeeze Dave’s 
fingers! 


Dave dropped the handle of his culti- 
vator and drew the Bugle out of his 
pocket. He made his way cautiously be- 
tween his rows of early potatoes and out 
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to where a fallen log promised a com- view. His face was flushed, his eyes 
fortable seat. He had turned his poppy shining. 


field into a truck patch. 
He unfolded the sheet and 
the place he was looking for. 
“<Tepsom’s Thousand Going Begging !’” 
he read. “* Adams County Florists Can’t 
Master Hybridization! No One To Claim 
Prize! County Fair Next Week!” 
Dave raised his eyes from the paper. 
“The fair’s a week earlier this year 
than it was last,” he said, listlessly. Then 
a rather grim smile brought his nose and 
chin almost together. 


turned to 





“T knew Gundlach couldn’t do it.” He 
returned to the paper. “And as for 
McClane Dave smiled proudly. “I 


believe my boy, Jeremy, could beat him. 
Could in a few years, anyway,” he said, 
defensively. “ Wonder how I ever got 
along without him.” 

There was silence for a moment while 
Tennant’s eyes were fixed hungrily on 
the flowers. 

“T wish I could stop and work over 
there the rest of the day. Seems as if 
pease and beans and things, take more 
time than they’re worth. Only time I was 
really interested in them was when they 
were in bloom. All I can do to keep my- 
self from stopping everything to see what 
I can do with potato flowers.” He 
chuckled as he put the paper back into 
his pocket. 

When he had risen he hesitated a 
moment, his eyes wavering between the 
greenhouse and the truck patch. At last, 
shaking his head at his own wavering, 
he started virtuously back to his rows 
of potatoes. 

“Wish I had more time to work with 
Jeremy over the flowers,” he thought. 
Then he laughed shortly. 

“Fancy it’s more important that the 
boy should have something to eat and 
shoes to wear—on Sunday, anyway.” He 
took hold of the handle of the deserted 
cultivator again and finished the row. 
He stooped stiffly to pull up a weed that 
had escaped upturning. 

“Tt’s queer how much rather people 
would buy vegetables than flowers,” he 
thought. 

There was a sound of little bare 
feet paddling the walk. As he heard it, 
Dave’s smile drove every hint of bitter- 
ness from his face. Jeremy burst into 


“Come with me, Dad-Dave,” he pant- 
ed. “I’ve found her. You know I told 
you I found a nice garden for my rosie. 
Don’t you remember? I told you the 
day the dip—diph—it came. I lost 
her. I couldn’t find the place 

“Found something else, boy?” laughed 
Dave. “Your garden must be full now.” 
Jeremy had a special plot for the waifs 
he brought in from the woods and fields. 
He was indignant when any one called 
them weeds. They were flowers, every 
ones “ And it really is wonderful,” Dave 
was beginning to boast—when he found 
any one who would listen to him. “It 
is wonderful what he has accomplished 
with some of them. He’ll go far some 
day, that boy of mine.” 

“Yes, do come with me, Dad-Dave. 
I’ve found the rosie I want to show you. 
She’s in bloom!” 

Dave dropped the handle of the culti- 
vator. “All right; we’ll go to see her,” 
he said, with a iumorous backward 
glance at his unfinished work. Dave 
never allowed himself not to be inter- 
ested in Jeremy’s enthusiasms. 

“But take a trowel, Dad-Dave,” went 
on the insistent little voice. “We want 
to take her home.” 


Dave meekly hobbled into the tool 
house to get the trowel. When he got 
back, Jeremy was tugging at a big 


flower pot. 

“This is too heaby for you, Dad-Dave,” 
he said, protestingly, as Dave tried to take 
it. “Tl earry it for you.” 

Dave laughed in pure delight. 

“Too heaby for me, is it, boy?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” Jeremy answered, _ tersely. 
There were one or two consonants which 
he was uncertain He usually 
slurred them over, his eyes fixed 
piciously on his auditor. Pushed to the 
wall, he refused to repeat the word. 

“ All right, Jeremy,” said Dave, grave- 
ly. “I’m afraid it is too much for me. 
You shall carry it.” 

Proudly bearing the flower pot, Jeremy 
led the way to the wood that skirted the 
edge of Dave’s clearing. When they had 
walked a few rods they came to a little 
hollow where there was a break in the 
thick undergrowth. Trees roofed it; the 


about. 


sus- 
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soil was black with the richness of 
fallen leaves. 

Jeremy left the path and, putting down 
his flower pot, crawled behind a screen- 
ing clump of bushes. Dave followed with 
some difficulty. 

Rising vigorously out of the earth was 
a little rose bush. The flower was a 
warm, pure white; there were petals still 
screening, with their delicious curving, 
the heart. It seemed so marvellous a 
thing for a rose to be blooming so far 
from cultivation that Dave for the mo- 
ment could feel nothing but wonder. It 
was as if the forest in its old age brought 
forward a miracle of youth. 

As he looked he became conscious of 
a familiar, unmistakable perfume. He 
stared around. 

“ Jacqueminot?” he said, 
“ Where does that come from?” 

“Why, it’s the rosie,” said Jeremy, 
triumphantly. “‘ Wine and spice and— 
all things—nice.’ Don’t you remember? 
I planted her.” 

Dave stared at him. 

“ When did you plant it?” he demanded. 

“The day the dip—diph—the day it 
came. You were putting some pieces in 
a pot and you gave me some. I found 
this garden that was prettier than the 
pots. And afterward I put the others 
in pots. But they got all dry.” 

Slewly Dave went back over the scene 
—the child playing—the slips he had cut 
or him—put beside the others, 

“ Why!” he eried, still hardly believing. 

[t’s the white rose.” He flung himself 

side it. “It is Jepsom’s rose— And 

e fair is only a week off. There’s still 

me for the prize!” He jumped to his 
feet and shouted, waving his trowel mad- 
ly around his head. 

The next instant the wonder of the 
thing had sobered him. It seemed too 
marvellous—the flower waiting hidden— 
the rose in bloom to show him what it was 
—the bud that would be just in bloom at 
fair-time—all so strangely opportune. 

“Tt’s a—miracle,” thought Tennant, 
dazed. “It’s one of the fairy books come 
true. It’s—ridiculous!” 

Trowel in hand, he knelt down beside 
the plant. He began mechanically to 
test the earth around the roots. The 
fortune that would surely be his began 
to fill his consciousness,—ail that it meant 


vaguely. 
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of release from work, when work would 
be too heavy—it all surged over him, a 
warm, comfortable flood. 

“ Dad-Dave!” said an impatient little 
voice. “Isn’t this the rosie you wanted? 
Haven’t I found it for you?” 

“Yes, dear boy,” said Dave, gently. 
“You have found it—for me.” 

“*Wine and spice and all things 
niee,’” chanted Jeremy, capering beside 
the rose bush. 

In a dream, Dave looked at child and 
plant. From the heart of the crowning 
flower the fragrance poured forth that 
was the very soul of it. He drew it in, 
filling his lungs with the essence of de- 
light. Dave turned toward the child and 
smiled. At the smile Jeremy’s face broke 
into a sunburst of joy. From his eyes, 
it seemed to Tennant, streamed a radiance 
that was the soul of the child. It held 
him. He could feel his heart, swell as 
he drew it in. He could not think of 
the rose. He wanted to know what the 
child’s eyes were saying. 

“Wine and spice and all things 
nice,” Jeremy sang, waiting, impa- 
tiently now, for Dave to begin to trans- 
plant the rose bush. 

“ ¢ Wine and spice and all things nice,’ ” 
Dave took up the jingle in wonder. “ It’s 
that. You’re that to me—the very sweet- 
ness of life itself. For, Jeremy, you are 
—Love. No one has ever given—that to 
Dave Tennant—since his mother tucked 
him into bed—the last time.” 


As Dave aad Jeremy worked happily, 
taking up the white rose bush, Dave’s 
tongue ran garrulously on—it seemed 
that he could not siop talking. 

“And, Jeremy,” he babbled, “you'll 
have such a greenhouse as there isn’t in 
this State. But first we'll have the 
truck patch turned into a rose garden. 
You'll have a wing built on just for the 
white roses—for we'll ask Jepsom to let 
us make cuttings. And people will come 
from all over the State. You'll have an 
experimental greenhouse. No,” he broke 
off to say—“ we don’t want any earth but 
this—the forest knew better than I did. 
And the house will be made into an office. 
And over the door of it will be—I’m 
going to take out papers when we take 
the rose to the fair—over the door will 
be, ‘ David Tennant and Son’.” 
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My Discoveries in Tibet 


BY DR. SVEN HEDIN 


Victorian Memorial Medal, R.G.S., and the Karl Ritter Medal, Berlin Geographical Society 


ERTAIN misleading accounts of 
my recent journey in Tibet hav- 


ing become current, I propose to 
give some explanations on the subject, 
especially with regard to its latest phase. 

The statement that I had intended to 
go from Shigatse to Lhasa is incorrect, 
for it was just that part of eastern Tibet 
which had been visited by Younghus- 
band’s expedition which had the least 
attraction of all for me; it was a dis- 
trict which from a geographical point 
of view had been more thoroughly ex- 
amined, surveyed, and exploited than any 
other in the whole of Central Asia. 

Another misconception that has ap- 
peared in the press is that I was forced 
against my will to go to the west instead 
of to the east or northeast. Western 
Tibet is pretty thoroughly traversed by 
routes. Neither in the great breadth of 
eastern Tibet are there many blank spots 
of importance left. But between these 
two districts the map of Tibet showed 
a very broad central belt, which was al- 
most entirely blank, and which was only 
crossed by three latitudinal strips of ex- 
plored country, namely, Wellby’s route 
in the north, Bower’s in the centre, and, 
farther south, Nain-Singh’s, Littledale’s, 
and mine, all of which lie pretty near 
together. With these exceptions all this 
country was unknown, and I was lucky 
enough to be able to traverse the greater 
part of it during my trip to Shigatse, 
which occupied half a year, and was 
accomplished at the expense of a hun- 
dred caravan animals and twenty thou- 
sand rupees. 

The most important discovery we 
made in thus traversing diagonally the 
whole of Tibet was the gigantic chain 
of mountains we crossed by the Sela pass, 
which is over 19,000 feet high. How lit- 
tle this chain of mountains had hitherto 
been dreamed of is evident from, amongst 
other things, the supposition indulged 
in by Sir Thomas Holdich in his book, 
Tibet the Musterious, that the great 


central lakes (Dangra Yum Tso, Negan- 
zi Tso, etc.) were the sources of the 
Brahmaputra’s northern tributaries—that 
is to say, that there was a stretch of 
relatively flat country where in reality 
we found there was one of the highest 
ranges of mountains in the whole world, 
a chain which can be compared only 
with the Himalayas and their kind. 
Captain O’Connor suspected their ex- 
istence by hearsay. The chain known 
as Nin Chen Tangla, which is sit- 
uated south of the Tengri Nor, was 
well known and had been crossed by 
Littledale and several others, but no one 
knew that this chain stretched for close 
upon twelve hundred miles to the west- 
northwest, as I now discovered. It is 
a certainty that it also stretches to the 
east, and has a total length of about two 
thousand miles. The average height of 
the passes is some few hundred metres 
higher than in the Himalayas and about 
the same as in the Kara-korum and Arka- 
tagh. Wherever I have crossed the range 
it has only one crest forming the water- 
shed and is a single chain, whereas the 
Himalayas and Kwen-lun consist of sev- 
eral parallel chains, of which, in the case 
of the Himalayas, the watershed, in- 
cluding the passes, lies comparatively 
low and flat. The newly discovered chain 
possesses no summits comparable in 
height with those of the Himalayas, but 
several complex peaks covered with eter- 
nal snow and glaciers. Otherwise it is 
relatively flat, and the gigantic tops to 
be found in this part of Tibet are either 
to the north or to the south of the chain. 
Mighty as is this excresecence on the 
earth’s surface, the Tibetans have no 
name for its whole length. Countless 
local names are given to the various 
parts of it. As the range will in future 
have to be included not only in a knowl- 
edge of the world, but also in the school 
books, it becomes necessary for it to have 
a name, and so far as I can see it would 
be best to keep to the name by which its 














highest point is already known, viz., Nin 
Chen Tangla. It sounds strange, when 
one considers how thoroughly the world 
has been explored, that in the year 1907 
it should be vouchsafed to any one 
practically to discover a range of moun- 
tains two thousand miles long, and the 
surprise of the discovery is intensified 
rather than diminished by the fact that 
here and there the country traversed was 
already known. And let us remember 
that such a discovery cannot be made 
again, for there is no blank space big 
enough on the map of the world to con- 
tain such a range of mountains. 

Many of my friends in India were 
surprised at my having been able to 
cross the whole of Tibet, penetrate to 
Shigatse, and even take up my quarters 
in the very heart of the town, without 
hindrance from the Tibetans, and this 
at a moment when the country was being 
more hermetically sealed than ever be- 
fore. When later I came to talk of 
the political situation I also was as- 
tonished, and now the whole journey lies 
behind me like a legend, a dream. It 
was not owing to any merits of my own— 
but that is too long and complicated a 
story to tell now. We were most for- 
tunate in making our approach just at 
the time when preparations were in hand 
for the feast of the New Year—a time 
at which the Tibetans are too much 
oceupied to see or hear anything else. 
The negotiations I carried on for a month 
and a half with the Chinese Residents 
in Tibet—Thang Derin in Lhasa, Lien 
Darin, Amban of Lhasa, and Gow Daloj 
in Gyangtse—as well as with two repre- 
sentatives of the Tibetan government, 
are so astounding that of themselves 
they would form an exciting chapter 
in the account of this journey. Gow 
Daloj wrote impertinently that I had no 
right to be in Tibet, and that if I came 
to Gyangtse he would have me arrested 
and taken over the frontier to India; 
at the same time he sent me a copy of 
the convention between Great Britain 
and China, in which it is stated that 
no European, not even an Englishman, 
had the right to be on Tibetan territory 
without Chinese permission. I answered 
fairly politely that if they considered 
my presence undesirable why did they 
not stop me in time? The responsibility 
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was theirs, and, moreover, they were re- 
sponsible for my safe return. Both the 
high mandarins in Lhasa wrote me very 
amiable letters and advised me to go back 
the way I had come. I promised to do 
that if they would provide me with one 
hundred horses and provisions for half a 
year—a thing I knew they were unable 
to do. 

Then the Chinese tried a trick on me. 
Gow Daloj wrote to me in the strictest 
confidence to advise me to ask the man- 
darins to allow me to take the way 
through Gyangtse to India. To him I 
never answered a word, but wrote to 
Thang that if I was forced to go to 
India, all my twenty-six servants, who 
were mountain folk from Ladak, would 
die from the effects of the climate, and 
as they were British subjects he would 
have to take the responsibility for the 
consequences. The shot struck home. 
To have to travel to India via Gyangtse 
was what I feared most. Had I been 
forced to do so, my fifth journey would 
have come to an ignominious end before 
I had accomplished half the work I 
wished to do. The ambassador from 
Lhasa asked my conditions, and I told 
them the route I desired to take. A pass 
was made out. It was not exactly what 
I wanted, but it contained many con- 
cessions, and I thought that if once we 
got well away from Lhasa we should be 
able to get along alone. I was given a 
Chinese escort for a few weeks. They 
were not in our way at all; on the con- 
trary, were nice and polite, and made 
every sort of use of the nomads. But it 
was quite satisfactory to get rid of them, 
and I preferred to manage the natives 
in my own way. We went northwest far 
beyond the limits of the pass, cross- 
ing Nin Chen Tangla, and encamped at 
the foot of the magnificent holy glacis 
Targus-Gangri, near the shore of the 
Dangra Yum Tso. Here, however, we 
were stopped by Hladje Tsering’s people, 
twenty armed men, who obliged us to 
follow the route indicated on our pass 
and travel southwest. So once more we 
crossed the new mountain chain. 

This was the second time I had at- 
tempted in vain to reach the sacred lake. 

On our way down we discovered, 
amongst other things, Shuru Tso, one of 
the largest lakes in Tibet. In other ways 
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MAP OF SVEN HEDIN’S ROUTE THROUGH SOUTHERN TIBET 
This sketch map shows approximately the route of Dr. Hedin, the great range of mountains which he found to 
extend across southern Tibet, and the sources of the Brahmaputra, Sutlej, and Indus. These facts can be mapped 


only tentatively, as data are lacking for exact expression of them until Dr. Hedin’s return to Europe. All the 
places mentioned in his text are on the map, so far as they can be located or are within the map limits 
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this long digression to the north had been 
of the greatest service. I completed my 
observations for the winter journey, and 
was able to make an exact map of the 
complicated system of tributaries which, 
like the branches of a tree, join on to the 
My-tju and flow with it to the Brahma- 
putra. Also, a shorter digression was 
made towards the north at the foot of 
Nin Chen Tangla, and another south- 
ward to the point where the Charta 
Tsangpo, one of the Brahmaputra’s 
largest tributaries, flows into the main 
river. I had a boat with me, and always 
measured the depth of the water in the 
Tsangpo and its tributaries in order to 
obtain a true conception of the hydro- 
graphical conditions. By means of a 
veritable cross-examination I was enabled 
to collect material for a complete ac- 
quaintance with its pulsating life—the 
freezing and thaw of the waters, their 
rise, their fall, conditions in rainy weath- 
er, ete.—the whole year round. In Saka- 
dzong my trusted caravan leader, Mu- 
hamad Isa, died. We buried him solemn- 
ly in the wilderness. 

In Tradum, which was reached by 
using forbidden roads, we made the ac- 
quaintance of a sly personage, the gov- 
ernor of the place, but a nice and amiable 
person, who did not care two pins for 
the Lhasa government and the mandarins, 
but was full of amiability towards me. 
Through him I obtained permission to 
go where I wished, and of all the roads 
open to me I chose the one to the south. 
I had seen enough of Nin Chen Tangla 
for the moment, and wanted to see the 
watershed of the northern Himalayas be- 
tween the highlands of Tibet and its 
plains. So we resumed the journey with 
fresh horses and five men, crossed the 
river, and went over Kore-la down to 
Nepal. The pass was only one hundred 
metres above the river; it would therefore 
be a small matter by means of a canal 
to turn the Brahmaputra into a northern 
tributary of the Ganges. I knew my- 
self to be anything but safe in Nepal, 
and were I to go farther down, might 
well be prevented from coming back to 
Tibet. Therefore I turned round in time, 
and continued, still by forbidden ways, 
making a map of the northern branches 
and valleys of the Himalayas. They are 
very small and unimportant, and their 


waterways, with few exceptions, are but 
small streams. 

Ever since Nain-Singh’s time, and 
even now after the English expedition, 
the river Mayum-tju, coming out of 
Mayum-la, far away to the west, is con- 
sidered to be the source of the Brahma- 
putra. For my part I have never be- 
lieved this, and I have always considered 
it impossible that so large a river as the 
Brahmaputra should have its source in 
a low ridge in a longitudinal valley. It 
was none too easy for the members of the 
English expedition to solve the problem, 
as they travelled in winter when the 
land was covered with snow and the riv- 
ers were frozen over. For me it was 
far easier; I had a boat and I measured 
with instruments (Lyth’s stream-meas- 
urer) all the rivers which go to form 
the Brahmaputra, and followed by far 
the largest of them up to the spot where 
it was formed by the melting snow and 
ice from three gigantic glaciers flowing 
into the enormous glacis of the Hima- 
layas—Kubi-gangri. From this point 
the stream flows down to Kubi-tsangpo— 
that is, the Brahmaputra. 

Now I come to the very last phase of 
the journey, which is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. From Toschen I sent 
twelve men home to Ladak in order to 
have only a very light caravan. They 
took with them all superfluous baggage. 
I kept only four horses and two mules; 
the men had to go on foot, we got prov- 
ender from the nomads, and I and my 
assistant, the Eurasian, A. Robert, from 
Lahore, a sturdy little fellow, lived ex- 
clusively on what the land, the air, and 
the water provided. 

We went down and camped by the edge 
of the holy lake Manasarowar, the most 
holy and the most famous of all the lakes 
in the world, the goal of countless Hindu 
pilgrims’ welfare and desire, a lake which 
has been celebrated in religious hymns 
ever since the time of the Vedas, and a 
lake which even by the followers of the 
Lamas is looked upon as the home of 
the gods! 

During my visit to India I re- 
ceived letters from Hindus who begged 
me to explore the lake and the holy 
mountain Kailas (Tibetan-Kang-Rim- 
poche), which raises its head under a 
crown of eternal snow north of the lake; 
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SEEKING A FORD ACROSS 


and they told me that if I could give 
them an exact description of the lake 
and the mountain, they would remember 
me in their prayers and their gods would 
To be blessed by the Hindu 
gods was in itself quite attractive, but 
there was something which offered far 
greater inducement to me to linger on 
the shores of Manasarowar. Shut in be- 
tween two of the greatest mountains in 
the world, Kailas in the north, and Gurla- 
Mandhata in the south, and between the 
chains from which these mountains raise 


ble ss m 


their heads crowned with dazzling eter- 
nal snow, stretches out the holy lake, 
almost round in form, and nearly twenty- 
five kilometres in diameter. I was often 
near weeping for joy at the sight of this 
wonderful landseape of surpassing gran- 
deur, and I cherished a secret hope to 
be able one day to describe it in words 
for others, to be able in my insignificance 
to utter a feeble and faltering word of 
praise of the Almighty. How came 
Manasarowar and Kailas to become ob- 
jects of divine worship in two so dif- 
ferent religions as Hinduism and Lama- 
ism, if each in its own special way did 
not appeal to and impress the human 
mind by its marvellous beauty, and did 
not seem to be rather a part of heaven 
Vor. CXVIL—No. 699.—43 


THE RIVER TJANGTJNMO 


than of earth? A bath in the lake in 
sures Hindus immunity from sin; a pil 
grimage round the mountain or the lake 
in the same direction as the hands of 
a clock frees the Tibetan from the tor 
tures of purgatory, and permits him 
after death to sit for all eternity at the 
feet of the gods and eat tsamba out of 
golden dishes. 

From the pass from which the western 
most branch of the Brahmaputra takes 
its rise, to flow away to the east to the 
shifting sands of the desert, a little river 
called the Tage Tsangpo flows to the 
west. Previous to my expedition no 
European had been there. At the time 
of my visit the river was emptying eleven 
cubic metres of water per second into 
Manasarowar, and it is incomparably 
greater than any of the other streams 
which flow into the lake from other 
At the same time the lake re 
ceived altogether about thirty-one cubic 
metres per second, and I saw that so 
much water could not evaporate, but that 
an overflow could go by some subter- 


sources, 


ranean passage out of the western end 
of the lake Bakas-tal. 

3efore leaving Tage Tsangpo I must 
mention that at its edge are two springs 
clear as crystal, surrounded by dazzling 
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granite blocks and decorated with poles 
and flags, antelope horns and yak tails, 
and thousands of pennons inscribed with 
holy writ. When the wind plays amongst 
them and they flutter in its gusts, the 
prayers are wafted up to the regions of 
the gods, which lie far, far beyond the 


Manasarowar, the overtlow of which goes 
underground to the Rakas-tal, as I was 
able to observe exactly. In former days 
the Sutlej flowed out of the Rakas-tal, 
and its old bed can still be seen in the 
form of a somewhat sunken ditch in 
the surface of the earth. But now the 

river is cut off from 

the lake; yet if the 





Rakas-tal were abso- 














lutely without outlet, 
according to the phys 
ical laws of nature 
it ought to be salt, 
whereas its waters 
are as sweet as those 
of any spring. I 
therefore rode 
through the old bed 
of the river, whose 
highest point is only 
a few metres above 
the present surface 


of the lake. When 














MELIING IcE TO GET WATER ON A PLATEAU HIGHER “THAN MONT BLAN¢ 


limits of this earth, and bring down 
blessings and good fortune on the chil- 
dren of men. When a traveller or pil- 
grim stands by the edge of this spring 
and. with both hands pours its waters 
ver his head, he is safe from falling into 
the hands of robbers and from all other 
ills: if he pours the waters over his 
horse’s mane, he need not fear the at- 
tack of the wolf. The sick who bathe 
their whole body in its wonder-working 
waters are immediately healed—in fact, 
it is a miniature Lourdes. I sat long 
at the edge of the spring, watching my 
followers purify themselves with its 
waters; I sat and pondered as I listened 
to the mystic musie of- the wind, and 
found Tibet the Mysterious more enig- 
matical and more wonderful the more I 
came to know about it. 

3ut now for the alluring problem! 
I had never believed that so large a river 
as the Sutlej could have its origin in 
so flat and waterless a longitudinal val- 
ley as that in which the maps place its 
source. Even on first acquaintance I 


never considered the Tage Tsangpo as 


anything else than the upper source of 
the Sutlej. The Tage Tsangpo falls into 


one comes to parts 
of the bed which are 
lower than the lake’s 
present surface one 
tinds several springs breaking through it, 
which grow in volume as one goes down 
the course, and could not come from any 
other source than the Rakas-tal. 

With the aid of a sextant and a 
levelling-pole I made an exact calcula- 
tion of the difference of level between the 
two lakes, and found that Rakas-tal lay 
forty-four feet lower than Manasarowar. 

But this is of very minor value, as 
it varies for a certainty with the time 
of year and from year to year, according 
to the varying rainfall. Jut Tage 
Tsangpo is the source of the Sutlej Riv- 
er, generically speaking, and this is not 
altered by the fact that on two occasions, 
for quite short distances, the river flows 
under the surface of the earth. But the 
day will dawn when the upper source will 
he cut off, when the lakes, which, as a 
matter of fact, are steadily sinking, will 
be deprived of their outlet, and the 
Rakas-tal, like to the Pangong Tso, will 
be cut off from the river system of the 
Indus, and, like the latter lake, will 
become salt. For all Tibet is in a state 
of desiccation; all its lakes are shrink- 
ing. My explanation of this interesting 
and beautiful problem out of the realm 
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of physical geography will probably b 
met with opposition from certain quar 
ters; but this again is of minor impor 
tance, for fighting against figures and 
facts and direct observations on the spot 
is generally hopeless. For a time the 
water will flow away through layers of 
sand and gravel, but a time will come 
when the surface of the lake will have 
sunk to such a level that it will meet 
an impermeable layer’ of glacis and al- 
luvial soil, and then the Rakas-tal will 
be separated from the river system of 
the Indus. 

Thus we spent a month on the shores 
of Manasarowar. At sunrise I saw the 
Hindus prepare their most complicated 
bath—-and their ceremony of ablution 
was much the same as on the quays of 
Benares. I examined the lake most 
thoroughly. | erossed it in six dia- 
rie trical line _s and also probed its depth 
in six radiating lines, which included the 
formation of the shore and the terracings 
left by the water. 

With the help of one hundred and 
twenty-nine different soundings I was 
able to draw up a detailed isobaric map, 
and it may be noted that the greatest 
depth, in the southwest corner of the 
lake, amounted to 81.8 metres. After- 
wards I rowed round the lake to examine 





its contour, and visited all its eight 
qunpas r monastic temples, which lie 
round the shore. A few excursions were 
made to the mountains in the north and 
the south, chiefly to see how much water 
flowed from them into Manasarowar. 

I will not deseribe the many wild ad- 
ventures I tnd my two oarsmen went 
through on this lake in our ecockle-shell 
of a boat, or the thousand sailing trips 
or the long quiet rowing expeditions over 
glassy waters. I learned to know this 
priceless pearl among the lakes of the 
earth in the morning light as well as at 
sunset; in storm, in raging hurricane, 
when the waves were as high as houses; 
when the water lay in the sunshine like 
a looking-glass; by moonlight, when the 
mountains stood up like fantastie ghosts 
as the red and golden light of evening 
had faded in the west. Oh, what a 
wonderful lake it was! I have no words 
to deseribe it—till my dying day I shal 
never forget it, and even now it is 
in my mind as a legend, a poem, and 
a song. 

I quite realized it was a risk to venture 
out on so large a lake in a canvas boat. 
But I was determined to explore the 
most holy lake in the world; there was 
no help for it. The first two days we 
lay as though dozing on the lake. Ther 
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CLIFFS BORDERING ON A SALT-WATER LAKE IN NORTHERN TIBET 


was a fresh breeze in the day, but at 
night it was still. The moon was still 
high, and at nine o’clock one evening 
we pushed off from the land across the 
glassy surface of the lake towards the 
first and farthest sounding-point. It 
took sixteen hours to do twenty-eight 
kilometres, for our oarsmen were new to 
the work, and towards morning they were 
overcome with sleep. Nothing that I can 
recall through all my wanderings can 
compare with the overwhelming beauty 
of this night journey. It was like lis- 
tening to the silent and yet mighty throbs 
of the heart of Nature, to feel her pulse 
grow numb in the clasp of night and 
revive in the morning glow. It seemed 
as though this landscape, ever changing 
as the hours crept slowly by, were unreal; 
as though it no longer belonged to this 
earth, but lay on the borders of the 
world beyond — nearer to heaven, the 
region of dreams and fantasies, of hopes 
and longings, a mysterious fairy-land, 
rather than to this earth of men and 
sinners, of worldliness and vanity. The 
moon passed on her way and her silver 
white track quivered and shook. Every 
twenty minutes I measured the depth 
and took the temperature on the bottom 
and on the surface and of the atmosphere, 
all by the light of a lantern which was lit 


from time to time. The hour of midnight 
struck and the day came on. It dawned 
ever so softly over the eastern moun- 
tains, and their silhouettes stood out as 
clearly as though they had been cut out 
in black paper. Day came up in the 
east, and the power of the night was 
over. It would need a witch’s paint- 
brush and magie colors to portray the 
picture which appeared before my eyes 
as Gurla Mandhata’s top caught the first 
golden rays of the rising sun. In the 
red of morning the mountain had stood 
white and cold with its snows and tongues 
of ice, but now! in an instant the ut- 
most tops began to glow with the red- 
purple of molten iron. 

This purple mantle began slowly to 
enfold the sides of the mountain; and 
the fleecy white morning clouds, floating 
lower down the mountain, free as the 
ring of Saturn, and easting shadows on 
the precipices, were tinged with gold also, 
and turned to purple in a manner that no 
human being could describe. So the sun 
rose and day spread over the lake, bring- 
ing beauty and warmth after a chilly 
night. We had to ride out four storms, 
but they were short squalls and from 
different quarters, so that the waters of 
the iake never became really rough. I 
had been working continuously for thirty- 
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one hours, and never missed my tent 
when later we lay down to sleep on the 
western shore, 

And now only one more of the many 
souvenirs of the holy 
lake. The third line 


of soundings that we 
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lieved that waves of such size could have 
arisen on an inland sea; they were fully 
equal to waves in the Baltic in a storm. 

A great, wild, and uncanny sight in 








took led straight 
from the southern 
shore, north - north- 
west. All went well 
and we met but little 
contrary wind. We 
left Gossul Gunpa on 
the port hand in the 
far distance, its high 
terraces towering 
above the gravel. We 
had about an hour 
left before reaching 


the sounding - place, 

















marked by a_ red 








point of cliff, when 
it suddenly became 


CAMPING 


dark to the north- 
ward, the thunder crashed out across the 
] 


ke, and a shower of hail splashed down 
into the water, followed by a deluge of 
rain, which in a few minutes wetted 
us to the skin. Then the storm came 
from the northeast in unbridled fury. It 
lashed the lake within a few minutes into 
gigantic waves. I never could have be- 


IN A DRY VALLEY IN CENTRAL TIBET 


deed! We dipped down into dark-green 
hollows, where we saw nothing but seeth- 
ing waters and blue-gray clouds; we were 
lifted up on to heights of emerald green 
foaming water, from whence we could 
see to the southward the whole country 
laid out in the sunshine. It was strange, 
fantastic, to see the two pale-green moun 
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tains of water, transparent as glass, and 
then the snow mass of Gurla Mandhata 
standing forth and glittering in the sun- 
shine. Our situation was more than 
critical. Our canvas boat was loaded 
down by the weight of three men. We 
fought the storm for a while, but I soon 
saw it was hopeless, as we had already 
taken a couple of seas on board, and the 
water slopped backwards and forwards as 
the boat rolled. We were alr ady so wet 
that more or less water in the boat was 
a matter of indifference to us. The one 
thing to do was to get her head round 
without turning turtle. This I sueceeded 
in doing, and we were driven by the 
wind and waves, lashed, chased by the 
storm we knew not whither, save that 
the storm was blowing in the direction 
of Gossul Gunna. 

At last we made out the broad band 
of white breakers on the shore, and 
were wr cked on the gravel at the foot 


of the Gossul temple, where a lama was 


just sounding the call to evening prayer. 
He and a few others came down to us and 
offered us endless hospitality, the novices 
of the monastery lighting a roaring fire, 
at whose tempest-tossed flames it took us 
two good hours to dry our saturated 
clothes. Then I slept splendidly under 
the boat, which we had drawn up. But 
you, who by the light of your evening 
lamp read this short account of a long 
journey, tell me was it not wonderfully 
good of the lamas of Tugu-gunpas, the 
place from which we had started, who, as 
| afterward heard, lit flares and prayed 
to the gods of Mobang Tso (Manasaro- 
war) for protection for all from the 
dangers of the lake, when they saw 


how the storm had broken out over 


my tiny boat? Few proofs of sym- 
pathy and affection have ever touched 
me so deeply as this. 


Nore.—-Sven Hedin’s concluding narrative 


of his journey in another portion of Tibet 
will appear in the September number. 


Healing 


BY MAY 


tn mind was set, for sordid 
Y 


TURNER 


gain, to de a shameful deed,- 


‘et spring winds blew, brooks ran, the meadow-lark was singing; 


The laughter of a child came through the woodland ringing ;— 


When wild flowers lift their faces, can one do a thing of greed? 


His heart was hot with hate. The sun was near its going; 


Wheat upon the harvest field stood black against its glowing; 


The moon came up and bent above the eim-fringed river.— 


Hate passed. Forgiveness came 


from softened lips a-quiver. 


He walked in autumn woods and sought to nurse his prayerless grief, 


But, in a russet silence, can one keep his unbelief? 


Then yellow leaves came sifting softly through the golden air,— 
Their rustling fell upon his soul like breath of whispered prayer. 


His work, alas, had failed! Hope was not, and all was ruing. 


The long, still shadows on the snow, of leafless bush and tree, 


These spoke to him of summer gone, and summer yet to be:— 


Then hope was born again, and work was worth the doing. 
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The Unexpected (Guest 


BY 


INLEY looked up plaintively from 
the thick, 

Italian that every 
Italy can make and no one else on earth 


his menestra delicious 


soup cook of 
and sighed. His eyes strayed out over 
Lago Maggiore, lying at the foot of the 
terrace on which he was lunching—Mag- 
giore, somnolent, idle, in the heat of the 
mid-August day a dull, steely blue, suf- 
fused with shimmering warmths of gray, 
flowing into the blue-gray haze of sky 
and mountains 
Again he 

Giovanni, white of jacket and shuffling 
of feet, appeared from within the house. 


“Will the 


the salad 


a vague, placid dream. 


sighed. 


Signore have the frittata and 


now?” he inquired with in 
gratiating humility. 
Finley cast his eyes to heaven in pious 


desperation. “ Yes, the Signore will have 


the frittata and the salad,” he replied, 
with a sober mimicry of Giovanni's 
-peech. Giovanni accepted it with im- 
penetrable fatuity and departed. 

“Yes, the Signore will have this, he 


will have that,” Finley repeated to the 
cat—Angelina—which indolently rubbed 
“Tt sounds like 
an exereise in a language-book. Every- 
thing one does in Italy, Angelina, is like 
book. There isn’t any- 
thing real here except the Cook’s tourists 
. and even they are ingenuous. 
Angelina, I am very bored—very.” 
Angelina made a non-committal sound 
and delicately extracted a few choice 
morsels from the plate Finley offered 
“TI am very fond of Italy, Ange- 
lina, and I am devoted to you, but I am 
not infatuated with either. I’m 
fully bored, and that’s the truth.” 
He lighted a cigarette and slid down 
comfortably into the depth of his chair. 
“T talk thus to you, Angelina,” he began 
presently, “like an ass in a book, not 
because I hope to interest or amuse you, 
but simply to get the pleasant sensation 
of the English in mouth. It 


herself against his legs. 


something in a 


her. 


aw- 


my also 


EMERY 


POTTLE 


saves me from talking foolishly to my 
self. Thank you for listening. ... As 
| was saying a few moments ago, | 


am intolerably bored. I wish something 
to happen.” 

Finley paused a regard 
critically the that 
bobbed gently at the landing-stage in front 
of his villa. 


moment to 


neat little motor-boat 


“If any one can tell me why 


i named that boat the Antoinette—” he 
murmured. He turned again to the cat 
solemnly. “I’m going to tell you my 


past life, Angelina. I feel that the time 
has come, and even now is, 
It’s 


repeat it. 


when you must 


know all. 
blush as I 
ately in something 
a girl in New York. 
though in reality | 
but 


blonder 
Angelina, as icebergs are lovely. 


an indelicate story and | 

| was passion 
love, I thought 
She was a brunette; 


with 


must say I prefer a 


typ she was very lovely, 
I came 
very near marrying her several times 

the phrase is out of place, but even so | 
loved her enough, ] considered, to marry 
her often. But me off 
at the last moment. And then, Angelina, 


mark the tragic note now! She displayed 


she always put 


a trait too common to some of your sex: 
she calmly threw me over to wed a chap 
who looked like 
and who had 
forget how 


a moth-eaten hair trunk 
hundred thousand—! 
many lire that is—a year. 
So, being in an awful state, I came over 
here to lie wretchedly till death 
came. And just to pass away the time, 
until disease fastened on me, I built the 
Now, An 
gelina, comes the shameful part of my 
story. When I had got the boat 
half done I was so interested in her that 
I had forgotten all about the beautiful 
lady. And by the time I had completed 
the thing I felt awfully glad she hadn’t 
married me; and worse than that, I felt 
I never had really loved her at all! Dis 
graceful, isn’t it? ... Oh no, even that’s 
not the most horrid of all, Angelina! 
Of late there has been in my heart a 


two 


about 


little boat you see out there. 


only 
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strange and sinful desire to fall in love 
again, to fall helplessly and foolishly 
in love. Ecco! There’s a sinner’s com- 
edy for you, Angelina!” 

Angelina flirted her tail with a con- 
temptuous pity, and leaping to the balus- 
trade, lithely departed to the kitchen. 
Finley watched her reproachfully. “She 
doesn’t find it interesting. I might have 
known it would bore an Italian—there’s 
no scandal in it.” 

By the trivial, deceptive aids of soli- 
taire and an Italian newspaper, a sheet 
resembling an American tax-collector’s 
notice, and containing about as much 
news, he passed the following two hot 
hours. After that he overhauled the en- 
gine in the Antoinette and polished her 
brasses, thereby aggravating in Giovanni’s 
mind the dark suspicion that a master 
who worked with his hands was not a 
real Signore. But all this availed nothing. 
Finley’s lonesomeness hung on him like 
the August heat. When he returned 
again to the villa, soiled and hot and out 
of temper, Giovanni approached with an 
air of mystery. 

“Speak, Giovanni! Tell me the worst. 
Has the wine given out? Is the cheese 
spoiled?” patiently besought Finley. 

“No, Signore,” affirmed Giovanni 
warmly. “It is Giulietta who has come 
and would tell tne Signore’s future by 
the cards.” 

“Sounds diverting,” thought Finley. 
“ Bring her.” 

“ Subito!” Giovanni shuffled away. 

Giulietta, gnarled and twisted with age, 
crawled out on the terrace, bowing and 
cringing in the abandon of grateful hu- 
mility. “ Here’s the original old Mother 
Goose,” considered Finley, with an ac- 
cess of interest. “I think I’m afraid of 
her. She knows all about me, I'll bet.” 
With his most engaging smile and a wave 
of his hand, he signified that he was 
ready. Giulietta drew up a little table and 
produced from her pocket a grimy pack 
of cards, tied in a handkerchief. Mut- 
tering unintelligibly, she shuffled them 
and laid them out in an odd mathe- 
matical arrangement, scrutinizing their 
uncanny, curious symbols with her wick- 
ed red eyes. Presently she displayed a 
toothless grin to Vinley. 

“The Signore has suffered in his af- 
fections. From a dark woman. The Si- 

Vor. CXVII.—No. 699.—44 


gnore is born to love. His blood is young 
and hot.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Finley. 

“But courage, Signore! Comes now 
at once a great love. I see it. A 
blonde woman. The Signore will take 
her in his arms joyfully.” 

She continued to study the cards. 
“The Signore will meet her unexpected- 
ly. They will love each other at once. 
Here in Italia will he meet her, but she 
is not of Italia—” 

“Glad of that,” interjected Finley in 
English. 

“and her name shall be—Antonetta.” 

“Ah, come! That’s too much.” Fin- 
ley laughed. 

The old woman collected the cards and 
put them away. “There is no more to- 
day. I have told it all,” she whined. 

Finley dropped the expected coin into 
her eager hand, and she left him, calling 
upon his head the blessing of the Virgin. 
He sat meditatively after she had gone, 
staring out over the lake. “ Funny what 
they tell! Of course she saw the name 
on the boat,” he muttered. “ Wonder if 
she really knows! By Jove! I'll bet I’m 
in for it again.” 

“ Angelina,” he continued, “I have 
made a decision. I am about to put on 
my most beautiful clothes, and, for the 
first time in the year I have lived here, 
deliberately seek out my own country- 
men. If the beautiful lady turns up, well 
and good. I’ve reached a crisis, Ange- 
lina. Mark my words, something is go- 
ing to happen. Giulietta thinks so. I 
think so. I believe you think so. Ecco!” 

Together he and Angelina entered 
the villa. 

When Finley reappeared, the long 
shadows of the mountains had begun to 
dye the lake with new color, the heat had 
lifted its misty veil, and a light, gentle 
wind had sprung up to move the surface 
of the water as a woman’s hand might 
stir fancifully a pool. 

“The gods are setting the stage beau- 
tifully,” he reflected. “My Lord! what 
if it—the great i/—should happen to- 
day?” He laughed at the little quiver 
of excitement vividly rising within him. 
“ Good-by, Angelina,” he called gayly. 
“ Romeo departs, alas! in a vulgar motor- 
boat, to meet his love.” 

The run from Ghiffa—where Finley 
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had taken a villa—to Pallanza, the resort 
of the richer English and American tour- 
ists, is rather a short one. 

Finley moored the Antoinette and 
sauntered slowly fhrough Pallanza on 
toward the region of the big hotels. 

“This one looks rather expensive,” 
Finley presently said to himself. “Tl 
try it here. Now for a name. Male 
or female? Tl flip a coin— heads 
it’s female.” 

The coin fell heads. “It’s fate that’s 
after me,” he grinned. “Something is 
going to happen. I'll think of a name 
no one is at all likely to have—a novel- 
ish kind of name. De la Tour? No. 
Delancey? No...no... no—l’ve got 
it. Guest—the unexpected guest — of 
course, Antoinette Guest. Couldn’t pos- 
sibly be an American girl named that.” 

Finley entered the hotel blithely. “Is 
there an American lady here named 
Guest—Miss Antoinette Guest?” he in- 
quired with great cerethony. 

The proprietor obligingly went to con- 
sult his list of arrivals. He returned im- 
mediately, his face shiny with profes- 
sional cordiality. “ Will the Signore give 
me his name?” he asked. 

“ Finley—Finley,” humored his in- 
quirer. 

“Fin-lee! Good! The Signorina 
Guest is arrived two hours ago. I shall 
send up the Signore’s name to her. She 
expects her friends.” 

Finley eyed him with paralyzed hor- 
ror. His brain refused to work. 

The proprietor smiled encouragingly. 
“Tt is well. She expects her friends. I 
have sent your name to her. Eeco!” 

“Oh, my good Lord!” groaned Fin- 
ley. “What am I going to say? Do? 
It serves me right! . . . Giulietta, you 
did this!” 

“The Signorina comes at once,” a 
servant apprised him, “to the salone.” 

“Well, by Jove! I'll see it out.” Fin- 
ley followed the man to the drawing-room. 


Miss Guest, on the somewhat surpris- 
ing information that a Signor Finley 
awaited her in the salone, was, at first, 
minded to rush hastily down-stairs with- 
out further prevaration than some com- 
prehensive touches to her hair, so great 
was her desire to look upon a friendly 
face. On second thoughts it occurred to 


her that she had no idea who this Finley 
man was. Very likely, she considered, he 
was a friend of her brother’s. She would 
have welcomed effusively a clay-eating 
Indian from Georgia at that instant, 
in such a state of outraged loneliness 
was she. 

This brief capitulation over, she made 
straight for her trunks. With rapid 
movements she got out of her travelling- 
gown and into a walking costume she 
had bought in Paris. As she pinned on 
her hat and caught up her jacket, Miss 
Guest mused aloud to her reflection in 
the mirror. “I don’t know why I should 
waste my smartest gown on the crea- 
ture, but I have a presentiment that 
something is going to happen, and when 
things happen I’ve discovered it’s as well 
to have on your prettiest clothes.” 

Whereupon, Miss Guest descended se- 
dately to the salone. “I hope he hasn’t a 
beard,” she thought, “and doesn’t wear 
spectacles and talk of the old masters — 
anything else I can bear.” 

When she reached the entrance to the 
drawing-room—for a reason she could 
noi possibly explain and for which she 
could have cried with anger—she stopped, 
stock-still, and stared helplessly into the 
ardent eyes of the young man who was 
coming to meet her. Then she blushed— 
in thick, maddening tides of pink. The 
young man, too, had paused fascinatedly ; 
and, to add to the horror of the ad- 
venture, the deep tan on his face began 
to flame into dull crimson. “ Like two 
children at their first dancing-school,” 
Miss Guest put it sometime later. 

Because they were very young anc gay, 
of a sudden they both laughed outright. 
Miss Guest, with a struggle at com- 
posure, came forward. 

“Mr. Finley?” she asked with demure 
disregard of his smiles. 

“ Jove! now it’s coming out,” inwardly 
gasped Finley. “Yes, I am Mr. Finley. 
I—I—I—” and then he stopped. 

She waited until the silence made her 
nervous. Seeing that his futile attempts 
to go on apparently were choking him, 
she ventured: “ You are a friend of my 
brother’s, I suppose? I—I did not know 
Allan had written. I—it’s very good of 
you to—” 

In unregenerate, sinful relief, Finley 
threw truth and shame to the winds. 
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“ Er—yes, yes, indeed, I’m a friend of 
your brother’s.” He thought in pallia- 
tion that any man would be the friend of 
the brother of a girl like this. “ Al— 
Allan wrote me that—that you were com- 
ing and—and I thought I’d run over and 
—ah—at once.” His tongue was gaining 
facility now. “I just got his letter to- 
day and I came directly. I wasn’t sure 
you'd be here, of course. I took a 
chance,” he rushed on. “I’m awfully de- 
lighted to find you. How is Allan—good, 
old chap ?”’ 

“He’s very well.” She smiled at his 
volubility. “At least he was when I 
sailed. Did you know him in ccllege?” 

Finley was unblushing. “ Yes, indeed.” 
He thought defensively, “ Everybody 
knows everybody at some college or 
other.” 

“T don’t remember seeing you there. 
I used to go down very often to dances 
and things.” 

“ Ah—ah—you see I was two classes 
below Allan. Only got to know him when 
he was a Senior. Have you been in Pal- 
lanza long?” he hastened on, fearful of 
the perils of Allan. 

Miss Guest laughed ruefully. “No, 
not long. I came here only two hours 
ago. I’m all alone.” 

“Good gracious!” Finley burst out in 
horror, “ you aren’t travelling around this 
country alone, are you?” 

“Let us sit down,” said Miss Guest. 
“No, of course not—how absurd! At 
least, I don’t know whether I am or not. 
You see, I came over here with an old 
friend of my mother’s. We have been 
dawdling about Italy for a fortnight. 
Last night we left Venice to come here, 
and at the last minute Miss Benson—my 
companion—got out of the carriage for 
something—she’s the kind of person who 
is always getting out at the last minute 
for something—and the next thing was 
that the train started without her—and 
with me. I have had a sickening time 
of it. Oh dear!” 

“T wouldn’t worry about her,” soothed 
Finley. “I’m sure she'll turn up all 
right.” 

“T’m not worrying about her,” indig- 
nantly protested Miss Guest. “No one 
ever worries about Bensie. I’m worried 
about myself. Here IT am, alone in a big 
foreign hotel. I can’t speak a word of 
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Italian that has anything vital to do with 
what I want—and what is worse, I can’t 
seem to remember my French which I 
knew very well. Besides, I’ve found that 
misplacing letters and accents is likely 
to make one say horrid, dreadful things 
in Italian.” 

“1 wish I could hold her hand,” was 
all Finley could say to himself at this 
affecting recital of her woes. “If I 
could be of any assistance,” he began 
with sympathy. 

She interrupted, laughing frankly. 
“The things I most want I— Perhaps, 
though, you might help in other ways. 
It’s very nice to see an American,” 
she finished. 

Finley was bold. “TIié’s very nice to 
see you. Do you know, Id rather given 
up hoping I’d ever meet you—Allan has 
spoken of you so often.” 

“T don’t think,” she parried, “that I 
truthfully remember his speaking of you.” 

“No? You grieve me.” Finley laughed. 
“ Anyway we have met, you know. We 
were bound to.” 

Miss Guest’s eyes fell. By a miracu- 
lous effort she controlled another blush. 
“Everything happens sooner or later,” 
she returned weakly. 

“To the right people.” 

“And are we, then, the right—right 
people?” she fenced in amusement. 

“T’ve been waiting all my life,” Fin- 
ley said abruptly, his voice grave with 
feeling, “for to-day. And to-day came. 
Doesn’t that show how right we are?” 

Something within her shouted yes— 
she wondered guiltily if he heard. “It 
shows the extraordinary fatalism of your 
beliefs in yourself, or else an extraordi- 
nary talent for flatteringly personal con- 
versation,” she retorted lightly. “ At any 
rate, you have lightened my despair at 
being exhibited in this awful, unfriendly 
hotel, speechless and unchaperoned.” 

Finley’s eyes twinkled. “I’m glad I 
got Allan’s letter. I don’t mind telling 
you that I’ve been bitterly lonely myself. 
Would you mind being lonely with me 
for a while—just to cheer me up?” 

She took him half seriously. “I can’t 
conceive of your being lonely.” 

“T never shall be again,” he assured. 

“Do you always live happily ever after- 
ward on the memories of young women 
you accidentally befriend?” she jested. 
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“T used to think my memory was per- 
fect—for some things. But lately I’ve 
discovered that it’s a fallible, weak 
thing, and I’m glad—in this case.” 

She shook her head. “It’s an enigma, 
isn’t it? And I don’t know you well 
enough to guess. . .. Then you are 
bound to forget?’ 

He met her placidly. “ You?” 

She flung out her hands with a pretty 
gesture of truce. “ Aren’t we wasting 
words? About an absurd topic? I’ve 
known you—if I can eall it that—fifteen 
minutes, and—” 

“J haven’t watched the clock,” mur- 
mured Finley virtuously. 

She reddened. “ Not more than that. 
And I’m not at all sure who you are—” 

“ Nor am I,” he put in. 

“ And I am—you are—” 

“T shall finish,” Finley caught her up. 
“You are trying to put me in my proper 
place—and I won’t be put. Besides, my 
meeting with you isn’t an acecident— 
Angelina and Giulietta will tell you that. 
It was bound to happen. And so I shall 
never forget you—because, well, because 
you wouldn’t like me to.” His finish 
was triumphant. 

Miss Guest caught her breath in help- 
less astonishment. She did not dare to 
look at him, for there was something in 
his candid, clear gray eyes—which al- 
ways held a smile in their shadows like 
sun in a forest spring—so upsetting that 
it made her heart beat deliriously. Un- 
accountably she began to wonder who 
Giulietta and Angelina might be. 

“Unfortunately I shall never be able 
to verify your statements by appealing to 
your Giuliettas and Angelinas,” she said. 

His assurance was most disconcerting. 
“T’m quite sure you will see them and 
like them.” 

This evasion irritated her strange- 
ly. It was annoying to have other wom- 
en dragged thus familiarly into the 
conversation. 

“T hardly think so. I shall be leaving 
to-morrow, I think,” she answered coldly. 

Finley’s heart sank into a dismal cav- 
ern. “Oh,” he eried with artless regret, 
“you can’t mean it?” 

Miss Guest was cheered at once. She 
looked out of the open window to hide the 
telltale signs on her face. “ It’s very pret- 
ty on the water, isn’t it?” she trifled. 


“Do you really mean you are going 
to-morrow?” Finley was very anxious. 

“Yes, really, we must get on to-mor- 
row,” she went on languidly. Within she 
sang: “He cares awfully. He wants 
me to stay,” and his disappointment was 
balm to her soul. 

“ But—but surely you can’t go alone,” 
he protested. 

She was sweetly patient with him. 
“Miss Benson will come to-night, of 
course,” she added: “I’m expecting her 
any moment. The dear old thing—I’ll 
be so glad to see her.” 

Finley was consumed with wicked 
anger. He had a vast annoyance, too, 
at the composed young woman beside him. 

“See here,” he broke in, desperately, 
“are you sure that duenna of yours 
will turn up to-night? Because if she 
doesn’t—” 

“Miss Benson? Oh, dear me, yes! 
She—” 

A servant approached discreetly with 
a telegram on a little plate. “For the 
Signorina.” 

Miss Guest took it hurriedly. “It’s 
from Bensie, I’m sure. If you'll par- 
den me.” 

Finley watched her eagerly as her eyes 
seanned the words, and, to his shameless 
joy, he saw her mouth droop pathetically 
and her face overshadow. Miss Guest 
glanced up at the instant of his satisfac- 
tion—and saw it. She tried to control 
her lips. It was in vain. Like children 
in sheer delight at something they under- 
stand only as prodigiously amusing, Fin- 
ley and Miss Guest laughed. Laughed? 
They giggled. She held the telegram to- 
ward him, her hand shaking with the im- 
pulses of her mirth, her face turned away. 

“<TLost little black bag. Can’t come 
till found.—Wait. E. B.,’” Finley read 
aloud. “ But what’s the little—” 

“T don’t know what is in it. No one 
knows but Bensie. She’d rather die than 
lose it,” Miss Guest explained, wiping 
away her tears of laughter. 

“Ah, then you ean’t go to-morrow,” 
he cried. 

“Tf she never finds it, perhaps I can 
never go,” she sorrowed whimsically. 
“T’'ll always be living on here. For Ben- 
sie won’t leave Venice until it is found.” 
She sobered presently into aggrieved 
gloom. “It’s absurd of her, leaving me 
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here alone like a hostage. I ean’t go 
out, I can’t go down to that awful 
dining-room alone.” 

Then Finley took heart of courage. 
“Miss Guest,” he began persuasively, 
“vou can’t go and dine alone in your 
rooms. I’ve got a plan—please, please, 
say it’s nice.” 

She humored him. “I’m sure, Mr. 
Finley, it’s—it’s nice.” 

“T came over here in my boat—it’s a 
little motor-boat, and I built her my- 
self. Ill tell you why some other time. 
Won’t you—ean’t we— It’s perfectly all 
right. I’m very respectable even in 
Italy. Won’t you come in her with me 
and dine at Isola Pescatori—a little 
island fishermen’s village—on a heaven- 
ly terrace under vines, looking out over 
the lake; a place where the tourist 
doth not corrupt nor the millionaire 
break through and steal, and where the 
food is blissful? Won’t you?’ 

Miss Guest hesitated. Then seven 
devils of mischief entered into her gar- 
nished habitation. “I’m not in Amer- 
ica,” she assured herself, “and I’m not 
anywhere much. And nobody cares. I'll 
—TI’ll go.” 

Finley adored her with a gaze of 
frankest joy. “Oh, Giulietta,” he 
thought eestatically, “I’m going to 
dine with the unexpected guest.” To her 
he said boyishly, “I think—I think— 
that it’s going to be the wonderfulest 
dinner in the world.” 


Finley led Miss Guest towards a bit 
of pebbly beach where he had drawn up 
the motor-boat. She was in the gayest 
mood, his companion, now that she had 
thrown her scruples, as it were, for a 
hostage to the waves. The lake lay 
before her tremulous with magic move- 
ment, tender, appealing. Close about 
her the alien activities of an alien 
land went on. Even the washerwomen at 
the water’s edge, kneeling in the wooden 
pens and chattering like monkeys as they 
scrubbed, were a harmonious note. She 
sighed in utter content at the simple 
peace of the scene. 

Finley looked smilingly back at her 
and called, “ Will you come now?” 

She had a feeling, as she made her way 
to him, that she would have come just 
the same if he had said, in that smiling 


voice, “ We’re going to the end of the 
world—will you come?’ Finley stood in 
the boat with one hand out to her for aid. 
Suddenly she stopped abruptly, her eyes 
fastened on the bow of the boat. Again 
that dreadful scarlet dyed her cheeks tu- 
multuously, she had an awed sensation 
of being in a dream. 

“What is it?’ Finley cried anxious- 
ly. “Is anything the matter? You’re 
not ill?” 

Iler eyes were large and childlike as 
she pointed to the name on the prow. 
“How— why—” she hesitated. “My 
name ¢” 

He bent to her with a great impulse 
of tenderness. “I don’t know; I can’t 
explain. I just had to name her that. 
...It is all part of it, part of the 
story. ... Come.” 

Silently she let him help her into the 
craft. He busied himself, coat off, 
sleeves rolled up, in the preparations for 
the start, making her comfortable with 
cushions, shoving away from shore, start- 
ing the busy little engine. Neither of 
them spoke. With a thrill of satisfac- 
tion she watched him, when he was not 
watching her. “A face that is handsome 
to those who love him,” she summed up. 
With a pang it occurred to her that in all 
probability there were many who did 
love. And on the heels of this followed 
the infinitely more distressing thought: 
“Was he married or wasn’t he?” How 
awful of her not to have found out! 

“Chup-a! chup-a! chup-a! chup-al 
chup-a! chup-a!”’ went the motor. Finley 
sat down beside her and took the wheel. 
He emitted a large breath of satisfaction 
and mopped his face. 

“There! Now we’re actually off, and 
the little engine is behaving like a lamb. 
Isn’t she nice, the little boat? With my 
own hands I made her.” 

“She’s a dear,” assented Miss Guest 
with enthusiasm. “And I think you’re 
quite wonderful. Did you build her 
in Italy?’ 

He laughed. “Yes, I built her here 
on the lake at Ghiffa. I hadn’t any- 
thing else to do, you see. Angelina 
and I live alone in a fearful little 
villa. Have you ever seen anything like 
the ghastliness of the Italian villas? 
They’re like the canvas halls of splendor 
in a provincial theatre, set up there 
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on the hills. It’s a pity, too, for Italy 
is so full of wonderful architecture 
—old palazzi and all that. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes, she is. . . . Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” Miss Guest apologized. “I—I 
was thinking of something else.” She 
was thinking desperately of his “ Ange- 
lina and—” 

“Ts — ah — Angelina — your — ah — 
wife?” she inquired with such indiffer- 
ence as she could muster. 

Finley stared at her in bewilderment. 
Then he shook with silent, irritating 
laughter. Miss Guest assumed all her 
haughtiness. “Oh my!” he chuckled. 
“No! No! I haven’t any—not a single 
one anywhere! Angelina is—why, An- 
gelina’s the cat!” 

She tried to say “Oh!” as if really 
she hadn’t been interested one way or the 
other; but in the wholly absurd relief 
she suddenly felt, it amounted to nothing 
less than a giggle. There was no help 
for it—she had to laugh with him. It 
occurred to her, too. that she had laughed 
with him ever since their meeting. 

“You must have thought me a—a—” 
Finley began. 

She hastily decided not to pursue this 
topic. “You’re fond of boats and the 
water, aren’t you?” she deflected. 

“Rather! I have been in the water— 
some of it hot water—ever since I was a 
kiddie. We had an old chap on our coun- 
try place on the Sound, at home in Amer- 
ica, who was something of a boat-builder. 
He and T used to make all kinds of craft 
together. And then I rowed on my crew 
at Harvard for a year,” he answered. 

Miss Guest sat up with a strong in- 
fusion of interest. She flashed a sharp 
glance at his face. “At—?’ she casu- 
ally asked. 

“ At Harvard,” he repeated innocently. 

“Oh!” 

Finley was, at the moment, engaged in 
cutting across the bows of a stately 
seow, built on the identical lines of the 
old Roman barges, so he did not catch 
the precise inflection of Miss Guest’s oh! 
She subsided into silence for a con- 
siderable time, busy with her own 
thoughts. Occasionally her eyes twin- 
kled when they happened to fall on Fin- 
ley’s blissful contentment of counte- 
nance; occasionally they held a frown. 








After a while she ceased to have any 
definite thoughts, for the serenity of the 
night absorbed her. She let herself drift 
out into the marvellous, unreal beauty, 
as one wanders in strange dreams to the 
land of heart’s desire. 

They did not speak again until they 
were close to the green and gracious 
edge of a delightfully small and en- 
trancing island, capped with a great 
square palazzo. 

“Isola Madre,” said Finley. 

“TI remember,” she almost whispered. 
“TI went there several years ago—but it 
was in a tourist sort of way. We were 
detained, like emigrants, until enough of 
us were collected together, and then in a 
horde we were ‘ conducted.’ But even so I 
thought it the loveliest little island in 
the world. I seemed to see gorgeous 
ladies in velvets, trailing up and down the 
paths at twilight with handsome, dark, 
cinquecento gallants.” 

“TIT know—lI’ve seen them, too.” 

“T had such a curious fancy when I 
was there.” She paused, as if reluctant 
to tell more. 

“It is a place of curious fancies,” he 
returned gravely. “Would you mind 
telling me yours?” 

“Tt was very silly, I suppose,” appeal- 
ing with her smile for sympathy, “ but I 
had the strangest feeling that if I could 
come to Isola Madre, when it was very 
still and deserted—no ‘ trippers’ about— 
the most beautiful thing in my life would 
begin there. ... You see what a senti- 
mentalist I became.” 

“Do you mean, come there alone?” he 
asked wistfully. 

She did not answer. 

Finley himself was silent, after that, 
so long that she wondered uneasily if he 
were contemptuous of her confidences. 
“Would you think me an awful fool,” 
he said at length, shyly, “if I said ever 
since I first saw that island yonder I’ve 
known that in another life—and I’m 
sure we have many of them—TI have 
walked the paths of that island in doublet 
and hose? And if I said something won- 
derful happened to me there?” 

Her eyes were upon Isola Madre with 
gentle affection. She did not turn as she 
answered, softly, “ No, I don’t think I’d 
say you were an awful fool.” 

She did not see him lift the sleeve of 








her jacket which lay between them and 
touch his lips to it. 

“ Some time,” he dared, “we shall go 
there—you and I.” 

Miss Guest made no answer. They 
kept silence until their keel grated on 
the shore of Isola Pescatori. 

Immediately there were the comforta- 
ble realities of living. The landlord of 
the little inn, his wife and two daugh- 
ters, hurried to the water to welcome 
them with that charming courtesy for 
which only the Italians have time. Miss 
Guest and Finley declared joyously that 
they were hungry. They followed their 
host along the narrowest of cobbled 
streets, twisting fascinatingly among a 
nest of tiny cement houses, pale and 
ghostly in the dusk, to a vine-roofed lit- 
tle terrazza open to the loveliest stretch 
of Maggiore. 

“ Now it’s to be a party,” said Finley, 
when they were seated at the table. “Our 
party—yours and mine. A kind of birth- 
day party, I think, in honor of being born 
again into Italy. And you must promise 
to like everything—the food, the wine, 
the night, the—well, and me.” 

Miss Guest leisurely pulled off her long 
gloves, and with the frankest laugh she 
said, as she sat back in her chair in a 
demure acceptation of his demands, “I 
promise to like—everything.” 

It could not be but a most delightful 
dinner. There was nothing ever so good 
as the minestra, the little fried fish, the 
frittata, the cool salad, and the sabbag- 
leone. They ate, and talked as they ate, 
and laughed much over the thousand 
things only Americans, with youth and 
good humor, can make eternally amusing 
to themselves. Every now and then they 
looked at each other confidently and 
smiled. “It’s absurd!” Miss Guest would 
ery. “The most absurd thing in the 
world—and the nicest,” was Finley’s in- 
variable reply. 

After the coffee came, Miss Guest sat 
with an elbow on the table, resting her 
chin on her palm, staring wistfully out 
over Maggiore—full of the tender melan- 
choly Italy at its loveliest must hold for 
many travellers. As he smoked, Finley 
watched her with a tenderness so great 
that it seemed to rise like a sob in his 
throat. . . . She was very beautiful—the 
most beautiful thing he had ever seen, 
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his heart said. She had seemed so to him 
when she had come into the salone of the 
hotel, in her pale, fawn-colored gown of 


linen with its simple dignified lines 
and her rough straw hat with its 
delicate notes of mauve and purple 
and lilac flowers. But now, as she 


sat there opposite him, the long, slim, 
girlish lines of her figure relaxed al- 
most to sadness, the short sleeves of her 
gown ieaving bare the slender, blue- 
veined roundness of her arms, her face 
half hidden from him, and a stray shaft 
of light streaming on the waves of 
her hair and burnishing its fairness 
to shining gold against the ivory of 
her neck, she was of a loveliness one 
might not fully see save with the eyes 
of the spirit. 

So they sat for a long time, conscious 
of no past and curious of no future. All 
there was of the world that was desira- 
ble was there with them and within them. 

At last she gave him a regretful smile. 
“Tm afraid—I’m afraid we ought to go. 
Isn’t it late?” 

Finley started out of his reverie. “I'd 
forgotten there were oughts and lates and 
places to go,” he said ruefully, as he 
stared at the dead, half-burned cigarette 
in his fingers. 

“Tt has been a beautiful birthday 
party,” she answered, as she rose vaguely 
to her feet. “The nicest one I’ve ever 
had. I'll never forget it.” 

“Nor IJ—never. I promise that for 
my memory.” 

They looked at each other for a mo- 
ment of foolish uncertainty, then they 
laughed, quite as foolishly. 

“T hope,” she essayed, 
shall—” 

“ Don’t say it,” he commanded. “ Only 
a rivederci to the little inn of dreams.” 

“ A rivederci,” she repeated obediently. 

The proprietor and his appended fam- 
ily followed them to the shore and shoved 
off their boat. “Buona notte!” they 
chorused loudly. “ Buona notte, Signo- 
ra! Buona notte, Signore!” 

“Oh, it is sweet,” Miss Guest sighed 
happily. 

“They love us already,” said Finley. 

“T wonder why they call me Signora,” 
she reflected. 

“Chup-a! chup-a! chup-a! chup-a!” 
giggled the motor. 
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“What is it?” Miss Guest was 
roused from her absorption by the sud- 
den cessation of the boat’s leisurely 
speed, They had been idling over the 
lake that spread out around them like 
a vast, undulating tide of purple silk, 
flecked here and there with drowned stars, 
and she had abandoned herself utterly 
to the last moments of this amazing day 
of poets’ dreams. 

Finley answered truthfully. “I don’t 
know exactly. But it is either fate or 
the absence of gasoline—or both.” 

“Good gracious,” she cried, “that’s 
awful! We can’t float about here all 
night. It’s quite improper.” 

“T suppose to some it is,” assented 
Finley. “And do you know I’ve often 
suspected this motor of a total lack of 
delicacy.” 

“Tt’s not a moment for the discussion 
of the moral qualities of your engine,” 
she retorted with asperity; “you must 
do something.” 

“T am,” he protested. “I’m investi- 
gating. And I’m getting all dirty and 
oily, too.” 

Finley came back to her side pres- 
ently. “I’m awfully sorry,” he began 
penitently, “but the truth is the gaso- 
line has given out entirely. I don’t like 
to be offensively personal, but really 
it’s quite your fault. You see, I intend- 
ed to buy more at Pallanza, and then 
I met you, and meeting you made me 
forget it.” 

In spite of herself she smiled at his 
ingenuousness. “My appearance,” she 
retorted, “seems to have made you un- 
certain about several matters.” 

“Tt has—all except one,” Finley agreed 
sweetly. “To what uncertainty do you 
most particularly refer?” 

“To your remarkable lapse of memory 
in regard to the college you attended.” 
Her suggestion was in the dryest tone. 

“But I went to Harvard,” he assured. 
“T ought to know—lI had a terrible time 
getting in and out.” 

“Really?” said she. “ How curious! 
My brother went to Yale.” 

Miss Guest launched this explosive, 
and then, tolerably sure of its damaging 
powers, sat back to await results. It 
was too dark to see Finley’s face, but she 
could have laid a wager that the odd lit- 
tle noise he made under his breath was a 


rudimentary chuckle. Some time went 
by before he spoke, and she was too 
clever to spoil the effect of her bomb with 
any additional projectiles. 

“ Well—” he essayed. 

“Tf you like. Well.” 

“T don’t like. But I have to begin 
somewhere,” he said aggrievedly. 

“T should think you’d be more agi- 
tated over the bad end you are bound to 
come to,” she commented. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” cried Finley in 
alarm. “I’m almost always unnaturally 

“A condition which almost always 
tends to unnaturally sinful outbreaks.” 

“You make it horribly difficult for 
me,” he protested. “I know I ought to 
beat my breast and wail, and put on sail- 
cloth, and pour gasoline on my head— 
only I haven’t any. But somehow I don’t 
feel as awful as I ought—and that is a 
bad sign, too, isn’t it?” 

“One of the worst. I’m waiting for 
your explanation.” 

“T’m trying to think of a good one.” 

“You'd better confine yourself to the 
bad one—it’s more likely to be correct,” 
she responded tartly, assuring herself 
that he had behaved in a shocking way. 

“ Well—I have to begin by well, I al- 
ways do—I’m going to tell you the truth 
—and it’s such a ridiculous truth that 
when you hear it you'll know I couldn’t 
have invented it.... You see, I’ve 
been getting lonesomer and lonesomer 
for days and days, until this morn- 
ing I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
And then my man told me that there 
were many Americans staying in Pal- 
lanza. I can see now that I was tempted 
of the devil, though at the time I thought 
the plan I conceived was a neat little 
device of my own—I suppose it’s always 
like that?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, then, I said to myself that I’d 
put on my nice white clothes and go to 
Pallanza and pick out a large hotel, and 
—think of some one, on a chance, and 
ask for him—her—” 

“How did you come to think of me?” 
abruptly demanded Miss Guest. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? But you’d heard 
of me?” 

His voice became very earnest and con- 
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vinecing. “ As sure as we sit here in this 
boat, I give you my word of honor, I'd 
never heard of you. I’d never met you. 
I’d never dreamed of you being in Pal- 
lanza, or anywhere else except in—in 
my dreams.” 

“ But—but—how?’—why?” she asked 
faintly. 

“How did I think of your name?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell you,” he 
answered gravely. “I—it was foolish, 
awfully—I was going to think of some 
one, you see, who couldn’t possibly be 
there—a some one who wasn’t any 
one. And afterward—after asking—lI 
was going out to have tea, in the hope 
that a friendly soul would speak to me. 
Your name—that name—came to me. I 
tell you it just came! Sol gave it. And 

-and you were there. And then I was 
in for it. I couldn’t explain what an 
ass I was to you. So I told that whop- 
per about your brother.” He waited for 
her decision. 

She drew a long, sighing breath. “ And 
that name—mine—came to you?” she 
whispered in wonder. 

Finley laid his hand for an instant on 
hers—trembling as he felt hers tremble. 
“Tt’s true—true as the kingdom of God 
and you are true.” 

“Oh,” she breathed, “how strange!” 

“Strange, maybe,” he said reverently, 
“as we reckon things strange. We poor 
folk who know so little. Not strange to 
the gods.” 

“ No—not strange to the gods,” she re- 
peated in an absent tone. 

“You see it was bound to happen. 
There’s another thing I didn’t tell you 
about to-day, because it sounds so wildly 
absurd. You’d laugh.” 

“What is it? I shall laugh or cry at 
everything in a moment.” 

“Old Giulietta, a fearsome creature 
who tells fortunes by cards, came over to 
my place to-day and—I’m not exagger- 
ating—told me I was going to meet un- 
expectedly here in Italy the person—the 
girl—I was to—oh—to marry.—And she 
said she was a fair woman and that her 
name was—but of course she saw the 
name on my boat. Yes, she said her 
first name was Antoinette. I know it’s 
a fairy-story, but I’m telling you what 
happened.” 
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“Ts that all she told?” 

“ Well—yes—ah—at least she—” 

Miss Guest hastily forestalled his shy 
conclusion. “They are—those old 
women—uncanny sometimes.” 

“T liked what she said,” Finley smiled. 
And it has all come true.” 

She did not dare question him further. 
“ Everything we have done,” he took 
it up again,—“ our coming to Italy, my 
silly adventuring of the hotel, your Miss 
Benson failing you, everything was all 
prearranged.” Finley spoke with the 
naive simplicity in which one child 
teaches another child. As she listened it 
was to Miss Guest as beautifully real and 
luminous as her childhood visions of the 
fairies. Gradually she was drawn into 
the glade of the magic ring. 

As she turned hesitatingly away from 
him, trailing her fingers in the water, she 
said gently, “ You believe—like that?” 

“Oh yes,—don’t you?” 

She could not speak the truth—yet. 
“But if one could only be sure,” she 
temporized. 

“There is only one great, sure thing 
in this world,” he answered her with an 
infinitely patient tenderness, “to me at 
least. That is that somewhere there is 
for each of us a love that is perfect. 
Shall I not know and be sure when I 
have found it?” 

She knew then, beyond all doubt, that 
he loved her, and she knew, too, with 
all her heart crying it out, that she 
had known always—so it seemed—she 
loved him. 

“See where we have drifted,” Finley 
cried suddenly, “ while we were talking.” 

The boat was actually within a yard 
or two of land. Miss Guest lifted her 
head for an instant of recognition, as 
one passes from a dream into a dream. 

“Tt is Isola Madre,” our 
island !” 

“Our island.” 

In a moment more they were so close 
to the tiny coast that Finley, in lieu of 
an oar, could bring the little craft to 
shore by the aid of his stick. They sat 
in their seats even after the bow had 
seraped the shingle. 

The great, stately trees, massed in ma- 
jestic shadow, sent a moist breath of 
coolness to their faces; there was a per- 
fume of flowers so vivid that it was as 
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if it had absorbed a color from the un- 
seen blossoms; ghostly stone balustrades 
gleamed in the romance of the moon- 
light, and beyond they caught a glamour 
of light on the old palazzo. So akin to 
the strangely familiar loveliness of it all 
were the spirits of the two who watched 
that when Finley silently extended his 
hand Miss Guest took it, and they 
stepped out upon the shore. He did not 
relinquish his grasp, so hand in hand 
they wandered back into their half- 
remembered, half-forgotten habitation. 

“We have come back—together—come 
back home,” Finley said in a low voice. 

“ Yes—home,” she smiled. 


They sat together on a huge carved 
stone bench of a terrace, where earlier 
the had tangled in clusters of 
blooms; even now there were stray flowers. 
Through a break in the trees they saw 
the midnight lake, and along the shores 
late lights of the villages, like jewels on 
the strands of a broken necklace. All at 
onee Antoinette began to shake with si- 
lent, irresistible laughter. 

“What is it?” Finley 
laughing too. “What is it? Am I it?” 

She shook her head. “ I—don’t—even 

know—your first name,” she got out 
at length. 

He grinned. “ You ought to have seen 
Giulietta. . . . It was Christopher—when 
I was last on earth.” 

“ Then—Christopher—” 

“My, what a nice name that sounds 
to be!” he interrupted complacently. 

“The part of me which belongs in the 
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demanded, 
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hotel at Pallanza tells the part of me 
that belongs here that by this time I am 
a scandal to the town. You must see, 
I’ve got to get back there before I’m re- 
fused admittance entirely. Please, please 
—think, think of something!” 

“ By Jove!” he cried guiltily, “ you poor 
little cinquecento girl! You are making 
me forget everything. Here we are, all 
alone in the arec-light of twentieth-cen- 
tury propriety—and I forget it. Our big 
palace yonder is shut to us. We can’t 
possibly get married until to-morrow.” 

“Oh me!’ she gasped. “ Married!” 

Below them, somewhere, Finley heard 
a boat scrape the stones. He started to 
his feet. “ Wait here—you won’t mind. 
It’s perfectly safe.” He hurried away. 

Presently he came back, radiant. “ It’s 
all right,” he explained. “ It’s one of the 
gardeners just home from Pallanza. I’ve 
told him we were wrecked here, cast up 
by the sea. And he’s going to row us 
back. Come.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 
relief, following him. “ Why do you do 
that? Like that?’ she demanded, for 
he was chuckling like a boy. 

“ He—the man—confided to me that 
there’s a mad woman sitting on the pier 
at Pallanza, clutching a bag and going 
on like anything. They can’t understand 
her and she won’t stir from the spot.” 

“Oh, oh! Christopher, dear, dear 
Christopher! What shall I do? It’s Ben- 
sie, it’s Bensie!” wailed the conscience- 
smitten Antoinette. 

“Think of me when I shall have to 
tell Angelina,” he consoled. 
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“Boz” and Boulogne 


BY DESHLER WELCH 


HARLES DICKENS spent three 
( summers in Boulogne-sur-Mer— 

only a few hours from England, 
“but if it were three hundred miles 
farther away, how the English would rave 
about it!” said he. He thought its 
picturesqueness, its coloring, and the 
character of its domestic life filled the 
eye and fancy quite to the measure of 
Naples. It was in 1853 that Dickens first 
went there, and selected a house to live 
in on the high cliffs then known as the 
Calais road, and on a recent pilgrimage 
to Boulogne I set out to find it. I had 
memoranda with me that told of its 
situation in the novelist’s own words: 
“The house is on a great hillside, backed 
up by woods of young trees. It faces 
the Haute Ville with the ramparts... . 
On the slope in front, going steep down 
to the right, all Boulogne is piled and 
jumbled about in a very picturesque 
manner. The view is charming—closed 
in at last by the tops of swelling hills, 
and the door is within ten minutes of the 
post-office and a quarter of an hour of 
the sea. The garden is made in terraces 
up the hillside, like an Italian garden.” 

This was all that I had written down; 
there had been a great deal more of it, 
and I remembered to have read in his 
charming sketch, “Our French Watering 
Place,” much that in some way had 
given me impressions of a dreamful and 
sequestered spot with thousands of roses 
enveloping it, leaving only enough of it 
uncovered for the eye of the house to 
look out upon the sea in its various 
moods. I gathered, too, that Dickens 
loved it in the tempest, and when the 
great sea fog came rolling in. 

I began to make my inquiries almost 
directly I had located in the odd little 
hotel Meurice on the Rue Victor Hugo. 
I did not ask to see the fine old 
landlord, M. Loyal Derasseur, for that 
was only the fictitious name in the 
sketch, but I felt that I must behold 





Monsieur Beaucourt, the real, amiable, 
and almost loving host who so won the 
heart of the novelist. 

I was not surprised to find how little 
was known of Dickens’s association 
with the place, but I was hardly pre- 
pared to hear that Monsieur Beaucourt 
was still remembered, and almost fa- 
miliarly so, by my French Boniface. 
Subsequently I learned, from the tourist’s 
most friendly bookseller of Boulogne, 
where the dear old gentleman was 
buried—at Condette, a little village near 
by. I found his grave lying by a Gothic 
steepled church, covered by a stone cross. 
On one side is written: 

“Tet repose le corps de Monsieur 
Ferdinand Beaucourt, époux de Fran- 
cotse Mutuel, né a Bethune, décédé a 
Condette, le 8 Mai, 1881, a Vage de 75 
ans et 8 mois.” 

But on the other side of it I read these 
lines that will forever make the name 
of Monsieur Beaucourt famous: 

“The landlord of whom Charles Dick- 
ens wrote: ‘I never did see such a gentl , 
kind heart.” 

There was everything in the physical 
conditions of Boulogne, as well as in the 
times, to have attracted Dickens that 
first summer. It was in the period of 
the French-English alliance; the return 
of the troops from the Crimea, and of 
the exposition of English paintings, and 
of the visit of the Prince Consort to the 
Emperor; and meanwhile he was at work 
on his Little Dorrit. As for the town 
itself, it had the fascinating attraction 
of the old world; its venerable ramparts 
on which many exiles make their prom- 
enade and the streets below where many 
poets ended their days—such as Le Sage 
and Campbell.—and it had the charm 
of “color,” of foreign life, and of water 
life, and always a brilliant port. 

Although I had in some degree in- 
formed myself as to the location of 
Monsieur Beaucourt’s “ chateau,” through 
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certain unpublished letters of the master 
that I had been permitted to have and 
to hold on a former pilgrimage of mine 
when I visited his Villa Rosemont in 
Lausanne a few weeks previous, I was 
nevertheless somewhat mystified now by 
my surroundings. I finally proceeded 
along the Grande Rue which ascends to 
the “ Haute Ville,” which is the old part 
of the town on the height. I passed the 
Boulevard Mariette and the esplanade, 
ind a little farther on the park of Les 
lintelleries, where the people dance in 
the summer-time. Three of the four gate- 
ways dating back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury still open into the Haute Ville, 
which is enclosed by ramparts ornament- 
ed by turrets. From the Porte de Calais 
the view was superb. The day was full 
of glory—full of ozone, and inspiring. 
Below me stretched the dunes, a train 
travelling along them with a musical 
rumble on the way to Calais; near by 
was the Napoleon Column, and away off 
in the great distance arose the white 
cliffs of the English coast. It was a 
scene that Dickens had often looked 
upon. I turned back and soon entered 
the Rue Beaurepaire—not much of a 
street,—that would lead me, so I was told, 
right to the chateau where Dickens had 
dwelt, and which under his familiar pen- 
name of “Boz” he had deseribed so 
lovingly and at much length in his letters 
and sketches. It was a pretty steep road, 
shabbily built up, that must have been 
a charming ramble a half century ago. 
I was confronted suddenly by a stone wall 
and a churchlike building, where I had 
in my mind located the chateau; it had 
been built on Monsieur Beaucourt’s 
property, but somewhere nestling in the 
corner back of it under a group of trees 
1 espied a spot of yellow, and then the 
chateau itself grew from it, and finally 
it was all there before me with its tri- 
angular pediment and green blinds. There 
was something of a field around it, sloping 
to a road that ran up higher beyond it, 
divided by a wall of cobblestones. 

So it was here that “ Boz” looked down 
upon the old town and the great dis- 
tance;—from here that he looked down 
into the great depths of mankind and 
riveted their hearts with the spell of his 
pen! It was here that Wilkie Collins, 
Jerrold, and Forster who became his Bos- 


well, used to come and make merry, and 
where his children played—the children 
of his flesh. It was with conflicting 
emotions I thought of that withered past, 
and out-of which the mental child—little 
Dorrit -— was born to live, and live so 
long that the old ramparts of the town 
would crumble away during her mere 
youth. As I sit on the cobbled fence 
trying to repeople the place in my mind, 
I open some of his precious letters I have 
been entrusted with. What a prodigious 
and warm-hearted correspondent he was! 
Those with whom he had most to do in 
a material way were not so well favored 
as his friends of the heart. In one 
place he writes (it is headed, “ Villa des 
Moulineaux, Rue Beaurepaire ”): “ This 
place is beautiful—a burst of roses. 
Beaucourt—who will not put on his hat 
—has thinned the trees and greatly im- 
proved the garden.” 

Another: “We have a beautiful gar- 
den with all its fruits and flowers and a 
field of our own, and a road of our own 
away to the Column, and everything that 
is airy and fresh. The great Beaucourt 
hovers about us like a guardian genius.” 
Another: “ The prettiest French grounds 
in the most charming situation I have 
ever seen, the best place I have ever lived 
in abroad, except at Genoa. You can 
searcely imagine the beauty of the air 
in this richly wooded hillside.” And 
one more I finally read that causes me 
to look sadly at the house and the hill- 
side and on the great beyond: “ Do come 
and pass a little time here. Excellent 
light wines on the premises, French 
cookery, millions of roses, two cows (for 
milk punch), vegetables cut for the pot 
and handed in at the kitchen window; 
fine summer-houses, fifteen fountains 
(with no water in ’em), and thirty-seven 
clocks (keeping, as I conceive, Austra- 
lian time; having no reference to the 
hours on this side of the globe).” 

A great affection sprang up between 
Dickens and M. Beaucourt. He was an 
“obliging landlord” of the kind that 
must have been the last of his race. Said 
Dickens: “He is wonderful; he is a 
portly jolly fellow with a fine open face— 
he is supposed to have mortgaged his 
business (that of a linen-draper) all 
along of this place which he has planted 
with his own hands; which he cultivates 
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all day; and which he never on any con- 
sideration speaks of but as ‘ the property.’ 
If the extraordinary things in the house 
lefy description, the amazing phenomena 
in the gardens never could have been 
dreamed of by anybody but a Frenchman 
bent upon one idea. There is a plan 
f ‘the property’ in the hall. It looks 
about the size of Ireland; and to every 
one of the extraordinary objects there 
is a reference with some portentous name 

. the Cottage of Tom Thumb, the 
Bridge of Austerlitz, the Bridge of Jena, 
the Hermitage, the Bower of the Old 
Guard, the Labyrinth (I have no idea 
which is which); and there is a guidance 
to every room in the house, as if it were 
a place on that stupendous seale that 
without such a clue you must infallibly 
lose your way and perhaps perish of star- 
vation between bedroom and bedroom!” 

It was the summer of 1853 that Dickens 
first stopped with M. Beaucourt. In 1854, 
while still his tenant, he was housed in 
another cottage higher up the hill which 
afforded a better view—a great stretch 
of the sea. It was named the “ Villa 
du Camp de Droite.” It was along the 
eliffs toward Calais that the French 
eamp was formed, and Dickens watched 
the making of it with intense inter- 
est, although his walks were frequently 
discommoded by the military arrange- 
ments. On the night of the arrival of 
the Prince Consort the villa was a blaze 
of glory. Dickens himself set a French 
flag over the Union Jack flying from a 
haystack, and judging by all accounts, 
as I find them in his letters, became a 
veritable jumping-jack in his excitement 
over the entente cordiale and the dis- 
plays of colors, cocked hats, and Eng- 
lish condescension. 

As I walked along the Calais road in 
the gloaming, for time had passed so 
quickly during my retrospection on the 
cobble wall that I had only witnessed 
the departure of the day as one would 
gaze with hypnotic vacancy into an 
iridescent glass, I came upon another 
note by “ Boz”: “Coming home by the 
Calais road, covered with dust, I sud- 
denly find myself face to face with Al- 
bert and Napoleon jogging along in the 
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pleasantest way, a little in front, talking 
extremely loud about the view, and at- 
tended by a brilliant staff of sixty or 
seventy horsemen. I took off my wide- 
awake without stopping to stare, where- 
upon the Emperor pulled off his cocked 
hat; and Albert (seeing, I suppose, that 
it was an Englishman) pulled off his.” 

It was during his third summer at 
Boulogne, again at the Villa Moulineaux. 
that he worked on Little Dorrit. Pre- 
vious to that it had been on Hard Times 
and Copperfield. I have no doubt that 
many of his impressions formed during 
his prowling around the old town and 
along the lower streets and the pier 
shaped themselves somehow in his lit- 
erary work. Beaucourt must have in- 
fluenced more than the mere sketch of 
“Our French Watering Place.” It was 
in this summer that Wilkie Collins spent 
several weeks with Dickens, and Jerrold 
too was a frequent visitor, and it was 
here that Collins econeocted The Frozen 
Deep. In the late afternoons, as they 
would discuss their literary co-operation 
for Household Words, “ Boz” would lie 
at lazy length among the roses, as he 
said, “ middle-aged Love in a blouse and 
belt,” and in the evening they would 
wander down to the pier, where I dare 
say it looked very much as it looks 
to-day. 

I passed once more before the door 
of the Villa des Moulineaux as I hunted 
my way back to the gates of Haute Ville. 
Alas! alas! on the monastic building of 
which the little villa was now a part 
was this sign: 

“ Maison a Vendre ou a Louer.” 


As I stood for a moment in contempla- 
tion I could not help the weakness—if so 
it be; my eyes became filled with tears. 
In the dim and misty light were two 
figures—Dickens and Beaucourt. It was 
their last meeting. “ And you, Monsieur 
Reaucourt— you are unfortunate too, 
God knows!” 

“Ah, Monsieur Dickens, thank you; 
don’t speak it”—‘“and backed himself 
down the avenue with his cap in his 
hand as if he were going to back himself 
straight into the evening star!” 



























The Selfishness of Amelia Lamkin 





BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


The day before, there had been a 

storm of unusually damp, clogging 
snow, which had lodged upon everything 
in strange, shapeless masses. The trees 
bore big blobs of snow, caught here and 
there in forks or upon extremities. They 
looked as if the northeaster had pelted 
them with snowballs. Below the rise of 
ground on which the Lamkin house stood 
there was a low growth of trees, and 
they resembled snowball bushes in full 
bloom. Amelia Lamkin at her breakfast 
table could see them. There were seven 
persons at the breakfast table: Josiah 
Lamkin and his wife Amelia; Annie 
Sears, the eldest daughter, who was mar- 
ried and lived at home; Addie Lamkin, 
the second daughter, a pretty girl of 
eighteen; Tommy Lamkin, aged thirteen; 
little Johnny Field, a child of four, an 
orphan grandchild of Amelia’s; and Jane 
Strong, Amelia’s unmarried sister, who 
was visiting her. Annie Sears was 
eating toast and eggs prepared in a 
particular way. She was delicate and 
careful about her diet. The one maid 
in the household was not trusted to 
prepare Annie’s eggs. Amelia did that. 
Addie loathed eggs in any form except 
an omelet, and Hannah, the maid, could 
not achieve one. Therefore Amelia 
cooked Addie’s nice, puffy omelet. John- 
ny’s rice was cooked in a special way 
which Hannah had not mastered, and 
Amelia prepared that. Josiah liked 
porterhouse beefsteak broiled to an exact 
degree of rareness, and Hanriah could 
not be trusted with that. Hannah’s 
coffee was always muddy, and the Lam- 
kins detested muddy coffee; therefore 
Amelia made the coffee. 

Hannah’s morning duties resolved 
themselves into standing heavily about, 
resting her weight first upon one large 
flat foot, then upon the other, while her 
mistress prepared breakfast. There was 
a theory in the Lamkin household that 


[’ was a morning in late February. 


poor Hannah worked very hard, since 
she was the only maid in a family of 
seven; and Hannah herself felt pleasantly 
and comfortably injured. Nobody pitied 
Amelia Lamkin. She had always oblit- 
erated herself to that extent that she 
seemed scarcely to have a foothold upon 
the earth, but to balance timidly upon 
the extreme edge of existence. Amelia’s 
unmarried sister, Jane Strong, always 
expressed her unsolicited opinion. The 
Lamkins were justly incensed, and even 
Amelia herself bristled her soft plumage 
of indignation. 

Jane was much handsomer than 
Amelia, although she was ten years 
older. Amelia was faded almost out as 
to color, and intense solicitude for others 
and perfect meekness had crossed her lit- 
tle face with deep lines, and bowed her 
slender figure like that of a patient old 
horse accustomed to having his lameness 
ignored, and standing before doors in 
harness through all kinds of weather. 
Amelia’s neck, which was long and slen- 
der, had the same curve of utter sub- 
mission which one sees in the neck of a 
weary old beast of burden. She would 
shghtly raise that drooping neck to ex- 
postulate with Jane. There would be a 
faint suggestion of ancient spirit; then it 
would disappear. Jane, her own chin 
raised splendidly, eyed her sister with a 
sort of tender resentment and contempt. 

“Of course you know,” said Jane, 
“that I’m enough sight better off the 
way Iam. I’m freer than any married 
woman in the world. Then I’ve kept my 
looks. My figure is just as good as it 
ever was. I haven’t got to lopping over 
my corsets and belts, or shrinking down 
to next to nothing. My color is as good 
as it ever was, and my hair’s just as thick 
and not a thread of gray. I suppose the 
time’s got to come, if I live long enough, 
that I shall look in my glass and see 
my skin yellow and flabby; but now the 
only change is that I’m settled past 
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change. I know that means I’m not 
young, and some may think not as good- 
looking, but I am.” Jane regarded her 
sister with a sort of defiance. What she 
said was true. Her face was quite as 
handsome as in her youth; all the change 
lay in the fact of its impregnability to 
the shift and play of emotions. A laugh 
transformed her features. 
These reigned triumphant over mirth 
and joy, even grief. She was handsome, 
but she was not young. She was im- 
movably Jane Strong. 

“T think you are just as good-looking 
as you ever were,” replied Amelia. As 
she spoke she gave a gentle sigh. Amelia, 
after all, was human. As a girl she had 
loved the soft, sweet face, suffused with 
bloom like an apple blossom, which she 
had seen in her looking-glass. She had 
enjoyed arranging the pretty, fair hair 
around it. Now that enjoyment was 
quite gone out of her life. The other 
face had been so dear and pleasant to 
see. She could not feel the same toward 
this little, seamed countenance, with its 
shade of grayish hair over the lined 
temples, and its meek downward arc of 
thin lips. 

When Amelia sighed, Jane looked at 
her with a sort of angry pity. “ You 
might be just as good-looking as you 
ever were yourself if you had taken 
decent care of yourself and not worn 
yourself out for other folks,” said she. 
“There was no more need of your getting 
all bent over, nor older than you were, and 
no need of your hair getting so thin and 
gray. You ought to have taken the time 
to put a tonic on it, and you ought to 
stretched yourself out on the bed a good 
hour every afternoon, and remembered to 
hold your shoulders back.” 

“T haven’t had much time to lie down 
every afternoon.” 

“You might have had if you had set 
others to doing what they ought, instead 
of doing it yourself.” 

Amelia bristled again, this time with 
more vigor. “ You know,” said she, “ that 
Hannah can’t cook. It isn’t in her.” 

“T’d get a girl who could cook.” 

“T can’t discharge Hannah after all 
the years she has been with me. She 
is cranky, too, and I doubt if she could 
stay long with anybody except me. I 
know just how to manage her.” 


no longer 
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“She knows just how to manage you. 
They all do.” 

“Jane Strong, I won't hear you talk 
so about my family and poor Hannah.” 

“T should think it was poor Amelia.” 

“T have everything to be thankful for,” 
said Amelia. “ And as for cooking, you 
know I always liked to do it, Jane.” 

“Yes, you always liked to do every 
thing that everybody else didn’t. No 
doubt about that; and you always pre- 
tended you liked to eat everything that 
everybody else didn’t.” 

“T have everything I want to eat.” 

“What did you make your breakfast 
of this morning?” demanded Jane. 

Amelia reflected. She colored a little, 
then she looked defiantly at her sister. 
“ Beefsteak, and omelet, and biscuit, and 
coffee,” said she. 

Jane sniffed. “ Yes, a little scraggly 
bit of steak that Josiah didn’t want, 
and that little burnt corner of Addie’s 
omelet, and the under erust of Tommy’s 
biscuit, and a muddy cup of watered 
coffee, after all the others had had two 
cups apiece. You needn’t think I didn’t 
see. Amelia Lamkin! You are a fool! 
You are killing yourself, and you are 
hurting your whole family, and that good- 
for-nothing Hannah thrown in.” 

Then Amelia looked at Jane with sud- 
den distress. “What do you mean?” 
she quavered. 

“Just what I say. You are simply 
making your whole family a set of pigs, 
and Hannah too, and you know you have 
an awful responsibility toward an _ ig- 
norant person like that, and you are ruin- 
ing your own health.” 

“T am very well indeed, Jane,” said 
Amelia, but she spoke with a slight 
hesitation. 

“You are not well. No mortal woman who 
has ever lived her whole life on the fag- 
ends of food, and rest and happiness 
that nobody else had any use for, can 
be well. You’ve been doing your duty 
all your life so hard that you _have- 
n’t given other people a chance to do 
theirs. You’ve been a very selfish woman 
as far as duty is concerned, Amelia Lam- 
kin, and you have made other people 
selfish. If Addie marries Arthur Hender 
son, what kind of a wife will she make 
after the way you have brought her up? 
Addie has no more idea of waiting on 
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herself than if she were a millionairess, 
and he’s a poor man.” 

“ Money isn’t everything.” 

“Tt is a good deal,” responded Jane, 
sententiously, “and I guess Addie Lam- 
kin will find it is if she marries Arthur 
Henderson and has to live on next to 
nothing a year, with everything going 
up the way it is now, when you have to 
stretch on your tiptoes and reach your 
arms up as if you were hanging for dear 
life to a strap on a universe trolley- 
ear, to keep going at all. But I don’t 
eare about them. You are miserable. 
You can’t hide it from me. You have 
lost flesh.” 

“T haven’t been weighed lately.” 

“You don’t need to get weighed. You 
ean tell by your clothes. That gray silk 
dress you wore last night fairly hung 
on you.” 

“T always went up and down in my 
weight; you know I did, Jane.” 

“One-of these days you will go down 
and never come up,” retorted Jane, with 
grim assurance. Then Addie Lamkin, 
young and vigorous and instinct with 
beauty and health, marched into the 
room, and in her wake trailed Annie, 
sweet and dainty in a pale blue cash- 
mere wrapper. 

Addie, with her young cheeks full of 
roses, with her young yellow hair stand- 
ing up crisply above her full temples, with 
her blue eyes blazing, with her red mouth 
pouting, opened fire. “ Now, Aunt Jane,” 
said Addie, “ Annie and I couldn’t help 
overhearing—the door has been open all 
the time,—and we have made up our 
minds to speak right out and tell you 
what we think. We love to have you here, 
—don’t we, Annie?” 

“Yes, indeed, we love to have you, 
Aunt Jane,” assented Annie, in her soft 
voice, which was very like her mother’s. 

Amelia made a little distressed noise. 

“Ton’t you say a word, mother,” said 
Addie. Addie’s face had the expression 
of one who dives. “We simply can’t 
have you making mother miserable, 
Aunt Jane,” said she, “and you might 
just as well understand. Don’t you 
agree with me, Annie?” 

“ Yes,” said Annie. 

“ Don’t, dear,” said Amelia. 

“T must,” Addie replied, firmly. “We 
both love Aunt Jane, and we are not 











lacking in respect to her, as to an older 
woman, but we must do our duty. Aunt 
Jane, you simply must not interfere 
with mother.” 

Jane’s face wore a curious expression. 
“How do I interfere?” asked she. 

“You interfere with mother’s having 
her own way and doing exactly what she 
likes,” said Addie. 

“ And you never do?” 

“No,” replied Addie, “we never do. 
None of us do.” 

“No, we really don’t,” said Annie. 
She spoke apologetically. She was not 
as direct as Addie. 

“You are quite right,” said Jane 
Strong. “I don’t think any of you ever 
do interfere with your mother. You let 
her have her own way about slaving for 
you and waiting upon you. Not the 
slightest doubt of it.” 

Addie looked fairly afire with righteous 
wrath. “Really, Aunt Jane,” said she, 
“T don’t feel that, as long as it makes 
mother’s whole happiness to live as she 
does, you are called upon to hinder her.” 

Amelia in her turn was full of wrath. 
“T am sure I don’t want to be hindered,” 
said she. 

“We know you don’t, mother dear,” 
said Addie, “and you shall not be.” 

“You need not worry,” said Jane, slow- 
ly. “J shall not hinder your mother, 
but I miss my guess if she isn’t hindered.” 
Then she went out of the room, her head 
up, her carriage as majestic as that of 
a queen. 

“Aunt Jane is hopping,” said Addie, 
“but as for having poor mother teased 
and made miserable, I won’t, for one!” 

“Your aunt has never had a family 
and she doesn’t understand, dear,” said 
Amelia. She was a trifle bewildered by 
her daughter’s partisanship. She was 
not well, and had had visions of Ad- 
die’s offering to assist about luncheon. 
Now she realized that Addie would con- 
sider that such an offer would make 
her unhappy. 

“No, mother dear, you shall have your 
own way,” Annie said, caressingly. 
“Your own family knows what makes 
you happy, and you shall do just what 
you like.” Annie put her arm around 
her mother’s poor little waist and kissed 
her softly. “I am feeling wretchedly 
this morning,” said Annie. “I think I 
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SHE FAINTED CONSIDERATELY AS SHE HAD ALWAYS DONE EVERYTHING ELSE 
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THE SELFISHNESS 
will follow Dr. Emerson’s advice to wrap 
myself up and sit out on the piazza an 
hour. I ean finish that new book.” 

“Mind you wrap up well,” 
said, anxiously. 

“T think I will finish embroidering my 
silk waist,” said Addie. “I want to wear 
it to the Simpsons’ party Saturday night.” 

Then the daughters went 
Amelia Lamkin went 
and pre pared luncheon. 

She worked all the 
did not sit down for a moment until 
lunch-time. Then suddenly the hindrance 
Strong had foretold that 
morning came without a moment’s warn 
ing. There had not enough fish 
left from the dinner of the day before 
to prepare the ramekins for the family 
and allow Tommy Amelia 
went without. She was patiently eating 


Amelia 


away, and 
into the kitchen 


morning She 


which Jane 


been 


two, unless 
a slice of bread and butter and drinking 
tea when she fell over in a faint. The 
little, thin ereature slid gently into her 
woon, not upsetting her teacup. 
She fainted considerately, as she had al 
ways done everything else. Jane, 
zat next her sister, caught her before she 
had fallen from her chair. 


even 
Ww ho 


Josiah sprang 
up, and stood looking intensely shocked 
and perfectly helpless. Addie ran for a 
smelling-bottle, and Annie leaned back 
and gasped, as if she were about to faint 
herself. Tommy stared, 
half way to his mouth. Then he swal 
lowed the contents of the spoon from 
force of habit. Then he stared again, and 
turned pale under his freckles. The baby 
cried and pounded the table with his fists. 

Amelia’s face under its thin film of 
gray hair was very ghastly. Jane, sup 
porting that poor head, looked impatient 
ly at Josiah standing inert, with his fresh 
countenance fixed in that stare of help- 
less, almost angry, astonishment. “ For 
goodness’ sake, Josiah Lamkin,” said his 
sister-in-law, “don’t stand there gawping 
like a nineompoop, but go for Dr. 
Emerson, if you’ve got sense enough!” 
Jane came from New England, and in 
moments of excitement she showed plain 
ly the influence of the land of her birth. 
She spoke with forcible, almost vulgar 
inelegance, but she spoke with the effect 
of an Ethan Allen or a Stark. 

Josiah moved. He made one stride to 
the door. 
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” Stop 
said Jane, 


tainting Annie Sears,” 


‘ 


away, 
‘and hand me that glass of 
water for your mother, then spank that 
bawling young one. Tommy, tell Hannah 
to march up-stairs lively and get your 
mother’s bed ready.” Hannah at that 
moment appeared in the doorway, and she 
promptly dropped a cup of coffee, which 
erashed and broke into fragments with 
a gush of brown liquid. At the sound 
of that crash there was a slight flicker of 
poor Amelia Lamkin’s weary eyelids, but 
they immediately closed. “ Let that coffer 
and that cup be, now you have smashed 
it,” said Jane Strong to Hannah, “ and 
for goodness’ sake stop staring and get 
up-stairs lively and get Mrs, Lamkin’ 
bed ready. Why don’t you move?” 

Hannah moved. falter 
Tom 
morning paper and 
fanned his mother, while the tears rolled 
over his hard, boyish cheeks, and he 
gulped convulsively. 

“Oh, what ails her?’ gasped Annie, 
holding the glass of water to her mother’s 
white lips. 


Annie came 
ingly around with a glass of water. 
my caught up the 


Jane was pitiless. “ She’s dead, for all 
“ She’s an awful time 
For the land’s sake don’t spill 
that water all over her! Dip your fingers 
in and sprinkle some on her forehead. 
Haven't you got any sense at all?” 

Annie sprinkled her mother’s forehead 
“Oh, what 


I know,” said she. 


coming to. 


as if she were baptizing her. 
is it?” she moaned again. 

“ She’s dead if she ain’t fainted away,” 
said Jane. “How do I know? But | 
can tell you what the matter is, Annie 
Sears, and you, too, Addie Lamkin” (for 
Addie was just returning with the little 
green smelling-bottle). “ Your mother is 
worn out with hard work because you've 
all been so afraid to cross her in slaving 
for everybody else and having nothing 
for herself. She’s worked out and starved 
out. Here, for goodness’ sake, set down 
that old smelling-bottle, and, Tommy, you 
come here and help hold her head; and, 
Annie, you stop sniffing and shaking and 
help Addie, and we’ll lay her down on the 
floor. She’ll never come to, sitting up.” 

“T knew that all the time,” volunteered 
Tommy, in a shaking voice. “ Teacher 
said to lay Jim Addison down that time 
when he bumped his nose against his desk 
reaching down for a marble he dropped.” 
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Between them they lowered the little 
inanimate form to the floor, and Tommy 
got a sofa cushion from the sitting- 
room and put it under his mother’s head. 
Then Jane broke down completely. She 
became hysterical. 

“Oh, Amelia, Amelia,” she wailed, in 
a dreadful voice of ascending notes, “ my 
sister, the only sister I’ve got! Amelia, 
speak to me! Amelia, can’t you hear? 
Speak to me!” 

Annie sank down on the floor beside 
her unconscious mother and wept weakly. 
Addie, with her lips firmly set, rubbed her 
mother’s hands. Tommy fanned with all 
his might! The morning paper made a 
steady breeze above the still, white face. 
The baby had succeeded in reaching the 
sugar-bowl and had stopped erying. 

Amelia did not revive. Hannah stood 
in the door. She stammered out that the 
bed was ready; then she, too, wailed the 
wail of her sort, lifting high a voice of 
uncouth animal woe. 

“ She’s dead, she’s dead!” at last sobbed 
Jane. “She'll never speak to any of us 
again. Oh, Amelia, Amelia, to think it 
should come to this!” 

Addie, with one furious glance at her 
aunt, stopped rubbing her mother’s hands. 
She stood back. She looked very stiff 
and straight. Her face was still, but 
tears rolled over her cheeks as if they 
were marble. Annie wept with gentle 
grief. Jane continued to lament, as did 
Ifannah. The baby steadily ate sugar. 
Only Tommy held steadfast. He never 
whimpered, and he fanned as if life de- 
pended upon the newspaper gale. 

Then there was a quick rattle of wheels, 
and Jane rushed to the door and shrieked 
out: “You're too late, doetor; you're 
too late!” 

Poor Josiah, who had driven back with 
the doctor and was already out of the 
buggy, turned ghastly white. 

“Oh, my God, she’s gone!” he gasped. 

The doctor, who was young and op- 
timistie, clapped him on the shoulder. 
“Brace up, man!” he said, in a loud 
voice. Then he pushed rather rudely past 
Jane and Hannah and Addie and Annie. 
He knelt down beside the prostrate wom- 
an, looked at her keenly, felt her wrist, 
and held his head to her breast. Then he 
addressed Tommy. “ How long has your 
mother been unconscious?” he asked. 


Tommy glanced at the clock. “’Most 
half an hour,” he replied. His mouth 
and eyes and nose twitched, but he spoke 
quite firmly. There was the making of 
a man in Tommy. 

“Oh, she’s dead!” wailed Jane. “ Oh, 
Amelia! Oh, my sister, my sister!” 

Dr. Emerson rose and looked at Jane 
Strong with cool hostility. “She is not 
dead, unless you make her so by your 
lack of self-control,” said he. “You 
must all be as quiet as you ean.” 

Jane stopped wailing and regarded him 
with awed eyes, the eyes of a feminine 
thing cowed by the superior coolness in 
adversity of a male. She was afraid of 
that clear pink and white young mas- 
culine face with its steady outlook of 
rather cold blue eyes and its firm 
mouth. Josiah, Hannah, and the doc- 
tor carried Amelia to her room, and 
laid her, still unconscious, upon her bed. 
Then after a while she awakened, but she 
was a broken creature. They hardly 
recognized her as Amelia. Amelia with- 
out her ready hand for them all, her 
ready step for their comfort, seemed 
hardly credible. She lay sunken among 
her pillows in a curious, inert fashion. 
She was very small and slight, but she 
gave an impression of great weight, so 
complete was her abandonment to exhaus- 
tion, so entirely her bed sustained her, 
without any effort upon her part. 

Addie cornered the doctor in the front 
hall on his way out. “What do you 
think is the matter with mother?” she 
whispered. The doctor looked at Addie’s 
pretty, pale face. He was unmarried, and 
had had dreams about Addie Lamkin. 

“Your mother is simply worn out, 
Miss Lamkin,” said Dr. Emerson, curtly ; 
yet his eyes, regarding that pretty face, 
were pitying. 

Soft rose suffused Addie’s face and 
neck. She looked piteously at the doctor, 
with round eyes like a baby’s, pleading 
not to be hurt. The doctor’s tone softened 
a little. 

“Of course I realize how almost im- 
possible it is to prevent self-sacrificing 
women like your mother from offering 
themselves up,” he said. 

Tears stood in Addie’s eyes. “ Mother 
never complained, and she seemed to 
want—” she returned, brokenly. 

“Yes, she seemed to want to do every- 
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thing and not let anybody else do any- 
thing, and everybody indulged her.” 

“Of course now we shall see that 
mother does not overdo,” said Addie. 

“ She can’t—now.” 

Addie turned very white. “ You don’t 
mean—” 

“T don’t know. I shall do everything 
I ean, but she is very weak. I never 
saw a case of more complete exhaustion.” 

After Dr. Emerson had driven out of 
the yard, Addie and Annie talked to- 
gether, Jane Strong made gruel, and 
Tommy sat beside his mother 
paced up and down the front walk. He 
had a feeling as if the solid ground was 
cut from under his feet. He had not 
known for so many years what it was 
to live without the sense of Amelia’s 
sustaining care, that he felt at once un- 
reasoning anger with her, a monstrous 
self-pity, and an agony of anxious love. 
The one clear thing in his mind was that 
Amelia ever since their marriage had 
put in his sleeve buttons and shirt studs. 
Always he saw those little, nervous, frail 
hands struggling with the stiff linen and 
the studs and buttons. It seemed to him 
that, of all her wrongs, that was the one 
which he could definitely grasp. He 
felt that she was worn out, maybe come 
to her death, through putting in those 
buttons and studs. Josiah was a great, 
lumbering masculine creature, ful! of 
helpless tenderness. He paced up and 
down the walk. He looked at his thick 
fingers, and he saw always those little, 
slender, nervous ones struggling with his 
linen and buttons, and he knew what 
remorse was. Finally he could bear it no 
longer, and he entered the house and the 
kitchen, where Jane was making the gruel, 

“ Dr. Emerson says she is all worn out,” 
he said, thickly. 

Jane looked at him viciously. “Of 
course she is worn out.” 

“Jane, do you think putting in my 
sleeve buttons and studs hurt her?” 

Jane stared at him. “ Everything has 
hurt her together, I suppose,” she re- 
plied, grimly. 

Josiah went into the dining-room, where 
Addie and Annie stood talking together. 
The baby was asleep in his chair, his 
curly head hanging sidewise. “ Your 
mother seems to be all worn out,” Josiah 
said to his daughters. 
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“Yes, she is, I am afraid,’ Annie 
said, tearfully. “If J had only been 
stronger.” 

“Tf mother had only known she wasn’t 
strong,” Addie said, fiercely, and Annie 
did not resent it. “ Here I’ve been say- 
ing mother must be let alone to do things 
because it worried her not to,” said Addie. 
“Great fool, great hypocrite!” She gave 
a sob of fury at herself. 

“T’ve been thinking how she has 
always put in my sleeve buttons and 
shirt studs,” said Josiah. 

Neither Annie nor Addie seemed to 
hear what he said. 

“Tf only J had been stronger,” repeated 
Annie. 

Addie turned on her. “ You have al- 
ways been enough sight stronger than 
mother, Annie Sears,” said she. “ You 
fairly enjoy thinking you are delicate. 
You think it is a feather in your cap; 
you know you do!” 

Annie was so astonished she fairly 
gasped at her sister. She could not speak. 
Addie made a dart toward Johnny and 
caught him up in her arms. 

“She’s always put in my sleeve but- 
tons and studs,” said Josiah, in his mis- 
erable monotone. Then he returned to 
the front walk and began pacing up 
and down. 

“ Annie Sears,” said Addie, “do you 
know mother is up there all alone with 
Tommy? Why don’t you go up there?” 

“Let me take Johnny, and you go, 
Addie,” Annie said, faintly. 

Addie thrust Johnny upon Annie, and 
turned and went up-stairs. Tommy 
looked up as she entered the room and 
gave an inaudible “Hush!” “ Mother is 
asleep,” he motioned with his lips. 
Amelia, indeed, lay as if asleep, with her 
eyes partly open, and a ghastly line of 
white eyeball showing. Addie sat be- 
side the bed and looked at her mother. 
Tommy broke down, and curved his arm in 
jts rough sleeve around his freckled face 
and wept bitterly. Addie did not weep. 
Gradually the wonderful expression of 
those who renunciate stole over her face. 
She was making up her mind to relinquish 
all thoughts of marriage, to live at home, 
single, and devote her life to her mother. 
She realized that she was very unhappy. 
She thought of Arthur Henderson. She 
knew quite well that his character was 
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not one capable of going through lifewith- 
out snatching at one sweet if he could 
not obtain another. She felt glad that 
it was so. She had never been so mis- 
erable and so blissful in her whole life 
as she was sitting beside her mother’s 
bed, for she for the first time saw beyond 
her own self and realized the unspeakable 
glory there. She reached out a hand and 
patted Tommy’s heaving shoulder. 

“We'll all take care of her, and she’ll 
get well. Don’t ery, dear,” she whis- 
pered, very softly. 

But Tommy gave his shoulder an im- 
patient shrug and wept on. He was re- 
membering how he had worn so many 
holes in his mittens and his mother had 
mended them, and it seemed to him as 
if mending those mittens was the one 
thing which had tired her out. He made 
up his mind, whether she lived or died, 
that he would never get holes in his mit- 
tens again for anybody to mend. 

Down-stairs Annie Sears sat beside little 
Johnny and told him a story. She never 
knew what the story was about. Johnny 
had eaten all the sugar in the bowl, and 
he nestled his little curly head against 
Annie’s shoulder, while she talked in her 
unhappy voice. After a while Johnny’s 
eyes closed, and Annie lifted him and 
earrit§ him up-stairs and laid him on her 
own béd. He was a heavy child, and she 
bent painfully beneath his weight, and 
reflected, the while she did so, how many 
timed she had seen her mother toil up- 
stairs with him—her little mother, whose 
shoulders were narrower than her own. 

Jane finished the bowl of gruel, while 
Hannah stood looking on. Jane turned 
upon the girl with sudden fury. 

“For the land’s sake, get to work, 
can’t you?” she said. “ What are you 
standing there for? Clear off the table, 
and wesh the dishes, and sweep up 
the kitchen!” 

Hannah did not resent the angry voice. 
She began to weep without covering her 
face, bawling aloud like a baby. “O 
Lord! O Lord!” she wailed. “ Here’s 
that poor blessed soul all wore out doing 
my work, whilst I’ve been standing watch- 
ing her!” 

Meanwhile Amelia Lamkin was lying 
in her peaceful bed up-stairs in a very 
trance of happiness. She was quite 
conscious. She had not a pain. She 
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realized an enormous weakness and sheer 
inability to move, but along with it came 
the blessed sense of release from hard 
duties. Almost for the first time in her 
life Amelia Lamkin’s conscience did not 
sting her because she was not up and 
doing for others. She knew that it was 
impossible. She felt like one who has 
received absolution. The weight of her 
life had slipped from her shoulders. 

She lay still day after day, opening 
her mouth obediently for the spoon- 
fuls of sustenance which were given 
her, half dozing, half waking, and 
wholly happy. She did not know that 
Addie had turned a cold shoulder to 
Arthur Henderson and that he was al- 
ready engaged to Eliza Loomis. She 
did not know of the harrowing anxiety 
concerning herself. She knew nothing 
but her conviction that nothing was re- 
quired of her except to lie still, that 
other people required nothing except that, 
that God required nothing except that. 
Addie always wore a cheerful face when 
with her mother. Indeed, the readiness 
with which Arthur Henderson had yiven 
her up had caused her pride to act as 
a tonic, and her eyes had been opened. 
She even laughed at herself because 
she had once thought it possible for 
her to’ marry Arthur Henderson. She 
could not yet laugh at the prospect 
of the life of self-immolation which she 
ordered for herself since the day her 
mother had been taken ill, but she was 
schooling herself to contemplate it cheer- 
fully, although the doctor with his daily 
visits to her mother was now making 
it hard. Addie began to realize that 
this man, had she allowed herself to 
think of him, mighi have been more 
difficult to relinquish than the other. 
After a while she saw him as little as 
possible, and received his directions 
through Annie. Addie and Annie had 
their days full. They were glad when 
Tommy’s spring vacation came. Tommy 
was of much assistance, and he de- 
veloped a curious aptitude for making 
Hannah work. Addie ate her eggs cooked 
any way now, and so did Annie, and 
Josiah Lamkin never said a word if 
his steak was not quite as rare as usual, 
and Johnny ate his rice half cooked, 
and survived. 

Amelia’s window-shades were up all 
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day, for the doctor said she should have 
all the light and sun possible; and as 
spring advanced she could see, with those 
patient eyes which apparently saw noth- 
ing, but the blue sky crossed with tree 
branches deepening in color before the Vy 
burst into leaf and flower. Amelia saw 
not only those branches, but beyond them, 
as though they were transparent, other 
branches, but those other branches grew 
on the trees of God, and were full of 
wonderful blooms; and beyond the trees 
she saw the far-away slope of moun- 
tains, and through them in turn the 
curves of beauty of the Delectable Hills. 
When Amelia closed her eyes the picture 
of those trees beyond trees, those moun- 
tains beyond mountains, was still with 
her, and she saw also heavenly land 
scapes of green meadows, and pearly 
floods, and gardens of lilies, and her 
vision, which had been content for years 
and years with only the dear simple 
beauties of her little village, was fed 
to her soul’s delight and surfeit But 
she was too weak to speak more than a 
word at a time, and she scarcely seemed 
to know one of her dear ones. Poor 
Amelia Lamkin was so tired out in their 
service that she had gone almost out of 
their reach for the rest. 

At last came a warm day during the 
first of May, when people said about the 
village that Mrs. Amelia Lamkin was 
very low indeed. The air was very soft 
and full of sweet languor, and those 
partly opened eyes of Amelia’s saw blos- 
soms through blossoms on the tree 
branches. In the afternoon Dr. Emerson 
came, and Addie did not shun him. Her 
mind was too full of her mother for a 
thought of any human soul besides. She 
and the young man stood in Amelia’s 
room, over the prostrate little figure, and 
the doctor took up the slender hand and 
felt for the pulse in the blue-veined 
wrist. Then he went over by the window, 
and stood there with Addie, and Amelia’s 
eyes, which had been closed, opened 
slowly, and she saw the blooming boughs 
of the trees of heaven through them also. 
Addie was weeping softly, but her mother 
did not know it, at first, in her rapt 
contemplation. She did not see Dr. 
Emerson put an arm around the girl’s 
waist, she did not hear what he said to 
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her, but suddenly she did hear what the 
girl said. She heard it more clearly than 
anything since she had been taken ill. 
“1 can’t think of such things with mother 
lying there the way she is,” Addie said, 
in a whisper. “I wonder at you.” 

“She can’t hear a word; she does not 
know,” said the young man; and Amelia, 
listening, was surprised to learn how lit 
tle a physician really knows himself, 
when she was hearing and understanding 
every word, and presently seeing. “] 
would not speak now,” Dr. Emerson 
continued, “I know it must seem un 
timely to you, but you have been through 
so much all these weeks, and it is possible 
that more still is before you soon, and I 
feel that if you can consent to lean upon 
me as one who loves you more than any- 
hody else in the world, I may make it all 
easier. You know I love you, dear.” 

“You can’t love me. I have been an 
unworthy daughter,’ Addie sobbed. 

“An unworthy daughter? I have never 
seen such devotion.” 

“The devotion came too late,” Addie 
replied, bitterly. “If mother had had 
a little more devotion years ago, she 
would be up and about now. There is 
no use talking, Dr. Emerson; you don’t 
know me as I know myself, or you 
wouldn’t once think of me; but, anyway, 
it is out of the question.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“ Because,” said Addie, firmly, “I have 
resolved never to marry, never to allow 
any other love or interest come between 
me and my own family. If mother—” 
Addie could not finish the sentence. She 
went on, with a word omitted. “I must 
make all the restitution to her in my 
power by devoting my whole life to her 
dear ones—to Tommy and the baby and 
father. Annie is delicate, although now 
she tries to think she isn’t, and is doing 
so much.” 

“We could live here, dear,” said the 
young man, and his voice sounded young 
and pleasing and pitiful. Amelia herself 
loved him as he spoke. But Addie 
turned upon him with a sort of fierceness. 

“Don’t talk to me any more,” she 
said. “ Haven’t you eyes? Don’t you 
see I can’t bear it? We could live here, 
but you and—maybe others would come 
between me and my sacred trust. It 
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ean’t be, Edward. If mother had lived” 
(she spoke of her mother as already dead), 
“of course with Aunt Jane (I think she 
will live here now, anyway, and she can 
do a good deal) and with Annie, they 
could have got along, and I don’t say 
I would not have— Of course it must 
cost me something to give up the sort 
of life a girl naturally expects. Don’t 
talk to me any more.” 

Then Amelia sat up in bed. Her eyes 
were opened wide; they had seen her last 
of heavenly visions, until the time when 
they should close forever. In a flash she 
saw how selfish it was for her, this pa- 
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had never felt when in the midst of them, 
the torture of the fire of martyrdom 
in which her life had been spent. Now 
that the unselfishness of others had 
quenched those fires, she knew what had 
been, and saw how fair the world might 
yet be for her. She reached back her 
loving, longing, willing hands to her 
loved ones of earth and her earthly home. 
Amelia spoke in quite a clear, strong 
voice. Addie turned with a great start 
and screamed, “ Mother!” and Dr. Emer- 
son was by her side in an _ instant. 
Amelia looked at them and smiled the 
smile of a happy, awakening infant. 





tient, loving woman, who had thought of 
others all her life, to be happy in giving ing to get well now. I have lain here 
up her life. 


“TI am better,” said she; “I am go- 


She realized, too, what she long enough.” 


A Good Time 
BY MOUNCE BYRD 


I’ve had a good time. 
Life came with rosy cheeks and tender song 
Across the morning fields to play with me, 
And, oh, how glad we were, and romped along 
And laughed and kissed each other by the sea. 
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I’ve had a good time. 
Love came and met me half way down the road: 
Love went away, but there remained with me 
A little dream to help me bear my load, 4 
A something more to watch for by the sea. : 


I’ve had a good time. 
Death came and took a rosebud from my yard; 
But after that, I think there walked with me, 4 
‘ To prove me how the thing was not so hard, 
An angel here of evenings by the sea. 


I’ve had a good time. 4 
MESS -¥ veel A good, good time. 
Nobody knows how good a time but me, 
With nights and days of revel and of rhyme, 
And tears and love and longing by the sea. 
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Psychical 
OLIVER 


Pri 


UZZLING and weird occurrences 
Pp have been vouched for among all 
nations and in every age. It is 
possible to relegate a good many asserted 
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occurrences to the domain of supersti- 
tion, but it is not possible thus to elimi 
nate all. Nor is it likely that in the 
present stage of natural knowledge we 
are acquainted with all the workings of 
the buman spirit and have reduced them 
to such commonplace that everything 
capable of happening in the mental and 
psychical region is of a nature readily 
and familiarly to be understood by all. 
Yet there are many who seem practically 
to believe in this improbability, and al 
though they are constrained from time 
to time to accept novel and surprising 
discoveries in biology, in chemistry, and 
in physical science generally, they seem 
tacitly to assume that these are the only 
parts of the universe in which discovery 
is possible, all the rest being already too 
well known. 

It is a simple faith, and does credit 
to their capacity for belief—belief not 
only unfounded upon knowledge, but be- 
lief tenable only in the teeth of a great 
mass of evidence to the contrary. 

It is always a pity to unsettle minds 
thus fortified against the intrusion of 
unweleome facts, for their strong faith 
is probably a salutary safeguard against 
that unbalanced and comparatively dan- 
gerous condition called “ open-minded- 
ness,” which is ready to learn and in- 
vestigate anything not manifestly self- 
contradictory and absurd. Without people 
of the solid, assured, self-satisfied order, 
the practical work of the world would not 
so efficientiy be done. 

But few such people will take the 
trouble to read this article, and 1 may 
therefore safely ignore them; for it is 
intended to indieate the possibility that 
discoveries of the very first magnitude 
van still be made—are indeed in process 
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of being made—by strictly 


methods, in the region of psychology: 


scientific 


discoveries quite comparable in impor- 
tance with those which have been mack 
during the last century in physics and 
biology, but discoveries whose opportu- 
nities for practical application and use- 
fulness will similarly have to remain for 
some time in the hands of experts, since 
they cannot be miscellaneously absorbed 
or even apprehended by th« 
without danger. 

It has been partly the necessity for 
caution and the dread of encouraging 
mere stupid superstition that has in- 
stinctively delayed these 
branches of inquiry until the progress 
of education gave a reasonable chance 
of a sane and balanced and critical 
reception by a fairly 


multitude 


advance in 


considerable 
minority. 

But within the last half century as- 
sertions concerning psychological super- 
normalities have not only excited general 
attention, but have rather notably roused 
the interest of careful and responsible 
students, both in the domain of science 
and in that of letters. 

Twenty-five years ago, in fact, a special 
society with distinguished membership 
was enrolled in London, with the object 
of inquiring into the truth of many of 
these assertions. It was started by a 
few men of science and of letters who 
had for some years previous become 
acquainted with a number of strange 
apparent facts—facts so strange and un- 
usual, and yet so widely believed in 
among a special coterie of ordinarily 
sane and sensible people, that it seemed 
to these pioneers highly desirable either 
to ineorporate them properly into the 
province of ordered knowledge, or else 
to extrude them definitely as based 
upon nothing but credulity, imposture, 
and deceit. 

The attempt was to be made in a 
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serious and responsible spirit, a spirit 
of genuine scepticism—that is to say, 
of critical examination and inquiry, not 
of dogmatic denial and assertion. No 
phenomenon was to be unhesitatingly 
rejected because at first sight incredible. 
No phenomenon was to be accepted 
which could not make its position good 
by crucial and repeated and convincing 
tests. Every class of asserted fact was 
to have the benefit of inquiry, none was 
to be given the benefit of any doubt. 
So long as doubt was possible, the 
phenomenon was to be kept at arm’s 
length: to be criticised as possible, not 
to be embraced as true. 

It is often cursorily imagined that an 
adequate supply of this critical and 
cautious spirit is a monopoly of pro- 
fessed men of science. It is not so. 
Trained students of literature—not to 
mention students of philosophy—have 
shown themselves as careful, as exact, as 
critical, and as cautious as anybody. 
They have even displayed an excess of 
these qualities. They have acted as a 
curb and a restraint upon the more 
technically scientific workers, who— 
presumably because their constant busi- 
ness is to deal with phenomena of one 
kind or another—have been willing to 
accept a new variety of them upon evi- 
dence not much stronger than that to 
which they were already well accustomed. 
But some of the men and women of 
letters associated with the society have 
been invariably extremely cautious, less 
ready to be led by obtrusive and plau- 
sible appearances, more suspicious of 
possibilities and even impossibilities of 
fraud, actually more inventive sometimes 
of other and quasi-normal methods of 
explaining inexplicable facts. I name 
no names, but from a student of science 
this testimony is due: and it is largely 
to the sceptical and extremely cautious 
wisdom of some representatives of letters 
and philosophy, as well as to their en- 
ergy and enthusiasm for knowledge, that 
the present moderately respectable posi- 
tion of the subject in popular estimation 
is due. 

To many enthusiasts outside and to some 
of those inside the society who, through 
long acquaintance with the phenomena 
under investigation, were thoroughly 
eonvinced of their genuine character, 


this attitude on the part of the founders 
and leaders of the Society for Psychical 
Research has always seemed wrong- 
headed, and has sometimes proved ir- 
ritating to an almost unbearable degree. 
The hostility of the outside world®@and 
of orthodox science to the investigation, 
though at times fierce and scornful, and 
always weighty and significant, has been 
comparatively mild—perhaps because 
fragmentary and_ intermittent —-when 
compared with the bitter and fairly 
continuous diatribes which have issued, 
and still often issue, from the spir- 
itualistie press against the slow and 
ponderous and repellent attitude of 
those responsible for the working of 
the society. 

It has been called a society for the 
suppression of facts, for the wholesale 
imputation of imposture, for the dis- 
couragement of the sensitive, and for the 
repudiation of every kind of revelation 
which was said to be pressing itself 
upon humanity from the regions of light 
and knowledge. 

Well, we have had to stand this buf- 
feting as well as the more ponderous 
blows inflicted by the other side; and 
it was hardly necessary to turn the cheek 
to the smiter, since in an attitude of face- 
forward progress the buffets were sure 
to come with fair impartiality; greater 
frequency on the one side making up for 
greater strength on the other. 

The first fact established by the so- 
ciety’s labor was the reality of telepathy 
—that is to say, of the apparently direct 
action of one mind on another by means 
unknown to science. That a thought or 
image or impression or emotion in the 
mind of one person can arouse a similar 
impression in the mind of another per- 
son sufficiently sympathetic and suffi- 
ciently at leisure to attend and record 
the impression is now proved. But the 
mechanism whereby it is done, or even 
if there is anything that can be likened 
to physical mechanism at all, is still 
unknown. The appearance is as if it 
were a direct action of mind on mind or 
of brain on brain, irrespective of the 
usual nerves and muscles and organs 
of sense. 

This fact alone—once admitted, after 
having run the traditional gauntlet of 
scepticism—served to explain, at least in 
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a plausible and tentative manner, a 
number of puzzling phenomena; notably 
it served as a key to the phenomena of 
apparitions and hallucinations of every 
kind, whether of sight or of hearing or 
oMtouch. It reduced the rudimentary 
difficulty about the clothes and acces- 
“ghosts” to absurd- 
ity; since of course a mental impression 
would represent a person under some- 
thing like customary, though it may be 
unexpected, surroundings, just as hap- 
pens in an ordinary dream. 

The word “hallucination” applied to 
phantasmal appearances in general has 
been objected to in connection with some 
of these apparitions; as if it were in- 
tended to imply—as it is often mis- 
takenly assumed to imply—that there is 
no objective reality underlying the ap- 
parition whatever. It is, however, fully 
admitted that some hallucinations may 
be and indeed are veridical (i. e., truth- 
telling); inasmuch as they correspond 
with some real event, some strong emo- 
tion,—due perhaps to an accident or to 
the illness or decease of the distant and 
visualized person. They therefore do 
correspond with some objective reality, 
just as the image in a looking-glass cor- 
responds with and is veridical evidence 
of some objective reality; but as to any 
substantiality about a phantasm—that 
must be regarded as demanding further 
investigation. Hypothetically it may 
differ in different cases; and in no case 
can it be safe to assume without special 
evidence that it has any more substan- 
tiality than the image in a looking-glass. 

The question of photography applied 
to visible phantasms, and to an invisible 
variety said to be perceived by clair- 
voyants, is still an open one—at any rate 
no photographic evidence has yet ap- 
peared conclusive to me; but, if success- 
ful, photography could prove that the 
impression was not only a mental one, 
but that the ether of space had been 
definitely affected in a certain way also, 
so that the impression had probably be- 
come received by the optical apparatus 
of the eye, and had been transmitted in 
the usual way to the brain. It would not 
prove substantiality; since of course it 
is perfectly easy to photograph the vir- 
tual image formed by a _ looking-glass. 
Still, genuine photography would indi- 
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eate a step in advance of telepathy: it 
would establish one variety of what are 
called “ physica! phenomena.” There is, 
in truth, a vast amount of evidence for 
physical phenomena of this technically 
supernormal kind; but they have not yet 
made good their claim to clear and 
positive acceptance, in the way that 
telepathy has done. 

Moreover, I do not propose to deal 
with physical phenomena now. I pro- 
pose rather to indicate the class of fact 
most immediately interesting to the so- 
ciety, and likely in my judgment to 
be the next to be accepted with moderate 
unanimity among its members—that is 
to say, with all the unanimity that we 
desire or expect. 

The phenomenon I refer to is that ex- 
hibited in several forms and known un- 
der various names, of which the simplest 
perhaps is automatic writing—that is, 
writing executed independently of the 
full knowledge and consciousness of the 
operator—the hand acting in obedience 
either to some unconscious portion of 
the operator’s mind, or else responding to 
some other psychical influence more or 
less distinct from both his normal and 
his hypernormal personality. Sometimes 
it takes the form not of writing, but of 
unconscious speech; and occasionally the 
person whose hand or voice is being used 
is himself completely entranced and un- 
conscious for one or two hours together. 
There is evidently a great deal to be 
learned about this phenomenon, and 
many surmises are legitimate respecting 
it, but it is useless and merely ignorant 
to deny its occurrence. It is often quite 
clear that parts of the writings or speech 
so obtained do not represent the normal 
knowledge of the automatist; but whence 
the information is derived is uncertain, 
and probably in different cases the 
source is different. The simplest as- 
sumption, and one that covers perhaps 
a majority of the facts, is that the 
writer’s unconscious intelligence or sub- 
liminal self—his dream or genius stra- 
tum—is at work. 

But although this hypothesis must be 
pressed as far as it will go, it will not 
go all the way,—with some mediums it 
does not go very far: in their case it is 
evident that information is being ob- 
tained beyond either their conscious or 
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unconseious knowledge;—unless we are 
to suppose that vistas of unlimited in- 
formation lie open to people in a clair- 
voyant state, as if during unconscious- 
ness a psychical region were entered 
wherein the ordinary barriers between 
soul and soul, or mind and mind, are 
broken down. Even this surmise must 
not be rejected without examination, if 
we are ariven to it, but it is not a known 
vera causa, 

Naturally it is only when all normal 
means of obtaining information have 
been serupulously avoided that any 
problem arises; and the first hypothesis 
that must be made, whenever normal ex- 
planations thoroughly break down, is 
that telepathy of some kind is occurring 
from some living person and is in- 
fluencing the sensitive mind or brain 
of the unconscious or partially uncon- 
scious operator, after the fashion of an 
objectified and sympathetie dream. 

This hypothesis is extremely elastic, 
and ean be stretched to cover an immense 
area; indeed, to get beyond it, and def- 
initely find a region which it will not 
cover, is exceedingly difficult. For 
twenty years at least members of the 
society have been intimately acquainted 
with excellent and astonishing examples 
of trance speaking and automatic 
writing, and yet they have hesitated to 
make full use of all this material, and 
have refrained from proceeding in the 
direetion towards which it undoubtedly 
points, so long as there was a chance— 
even a remote chanece—that telepathy 
might constitute a sufficient explanation. 
Some of us hold that telepathy is still 
sufficient—or at least as sufficient as it 
has ever been—and that no further step 
beyond it need be taken. Others are 
beginning to be impressed with the idea 
—not without qualms and _ surviving 
hesitation—that the time has come, or 
is coming, when it may be legitimate and 
necessary to take a further step, and to 
admit, at any rate as a tentative hy- 
pothesis, the view which undoubtedly the 
phenomena themselves suggest, and, as it 
were, have all the time been endeavoring 
to foree upon us. This is the hypothesis 
of actual telepathic or telergie influence 
from the surviving intelligence of some 
of those who have recently lived on this 
planet, and who are now represented as 


occasionally, under great difficulties and 
discouragements, endeavoring to make 
known the fact that they can communi- 
eate with us, by aid of such intervening 
mechanism as is placed at their disposal 
—namely, the brain, nerve and muscle 
of an automatist or medium. The as- 
sertion made is that, during the tem- 
porary suspension of the normal control, 
they can with difficulty make use of 
these organs for the purpose of trans- 
lating their own thought into mechanical 
movement, and so producing some kind 
of speech or writing in the physical 
world. Such utilization of physiological 
apparatus, by an intelligence to which 
it does not normally belong, is what is 
called motor automatism, or “ telergy,” 
or popularly—when of an extreme kind 
—“ possession.” 

It does not by any means follow that 
the agent or intelligence active in this 
unusual experience is necessarily that of 
a departed person, but that is undoubted- 
ly the form which the phenomenon takes; 
so if we resign ourselves to be guided 
by it at all, we may as well try how far the 
claim openly and persistently made will 
earry us, before definitely discarding it. 
And if we are going to try it at all, I 
urge that we had better try it frankly 
and thoroughly: it had better be ac- 
cepted provisionally as a working hy- 
pothesis and pressed as far as it will go. 
That is the way to test any provisional 
hypothesis. Hesitate as long as you like 
before giving a theory even provisional 
and tentative acceptance; but, once hav- 
ing determined on taking a key or 
theoretical solution, then utilize it to the 
utmost. Try it in all the locks; and if 
it continually fails to open them, re- 
ject it; but do not hesitate each time 
over the insertion of the key. Hesitate 
before accepting a working hypothesis, 
not after. If false, its falseness will 
become apparent by its failure and in- 
ability to fit the facts. 

Consider now what occurs during the 
ordinary process of speaking or writing 
—speaking or writing of the most normal 
and commonplace kind. An idea is con- 
ceived in the mind, but in order to 
achieve some effect in the material world 
it must move matter. The movement or 
rearrangement of matter is all that we 
ourselves are able to aécomplish in the 
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physical universe: the whole of our di- 
rect terrestrial activities resolve them- 
selves into this, the production of 
changes of motion. 

But a thought belongs to a different 
order of existence,—whatever it is it is 
not material; it is neither matter nor 
force, it has no direct power over mat- 
ter; directly and unaided it can move 
nothing. How then can it get itself 
translated in terms of motion? How 
ean it, from the psychical category, pro- 
duce a physical effect ? 

Physiology informs us, not indeed of 
the whole manner of the achievement, 
but of part at least of the method. 

The thing that can move matter is 
called muscle. In muscle is located the 
necessary energy, which only requires to 
be stimulated into activity in order to 
be transformed into visible motion and 
transferred in any required direction. 

In a living body means are provided 
for stimulating its muscles, in the shape 
of an intricate arrangement of nerve 
fibres, which, when themselves excited 
in one of many ways, can cause the 
muscle to contract. This part of the 
process is not indeed fully understood, 
but it is familiarly known. The excita- 
tion of the nerves may be a mere random 
tweaking, or irritation, by a mechanical 
or electric goad; but in a living organ- 
ism it can also be produced in a more 
meaningful and economical fashion, by 
the discharge of energy from a central 
cell, such as exists in the cortex or gray 
matter of the brain. This process may 
also be considered as comparatively 
though not completely understood: the 
central ganglion is clearly the direct 
means of getting the nerve excited, the 
muscle contracted, and the direct mo- 
tion produced. But what is it that 
stimulates the brain? What is it that 
desires the particular motion and lib- 
erates energy from the appropriate brain 
cell? In some cases it is mere reflex 
action: it is some stimulus which has 
arrived from the peripheral nerve- 
endings, so as to evoke response in a cen- 
tral ganglion—say, in the spine or the 
cerebellum; whence the stimulus has 
proceeded to the neighboring cell and 
so to the efferent nerve fibres. In that 
ease no consciousness is involved; the 
psychical element is absent; there is no 
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intelligence or will in the process, nor 
any necessary sensation. The wriggling 
of a worm, and many cortortions of the 
lower animals, may be—shall we say 
may be hoped to be ?—of this order. 

But I am not taking the case of reflex 
and unconscious action; I am definitely 
postulating a thought or idea conceived 
in the mind, operating, so to speak, on 
the will, and determining that there shall 
be a response in the material world. By 
what means the stimulus gets out of 
the psychical region into the physical, 
and liberates energy from the brain 
centre, I have not the remotest idea; 
nor, I venture to say, has any one. 

The operation is at present mysterious. 
Sut conspicuously it oceurs; it is evi- 
dently a rational and I should say an 
ultimately intelligible process—a process, 
that is to say, on which discovery is pos- 
sible, though at present there has been 
no discovery concerning it. Somehow or 
other the connection is established; and 
by long habit it seems to be established 
in normal cases without difficulty—nay, 
rather with singular ease, as when a 
pianist executes in miraculous fashion a 
complicated sonata. 

Things may go wrong, energy may be 
liberated in the wrong direction, the 
wrong muscles may be stimulated, so 
that stammering and contortions re- 
sult. Or the mental connection may 
be in a state of suspense, the mind 
may be unable to get at the right 
centre, so to speak, and may refrain from 
acting on any for a time; in which case 
we have hesitation, aphasia, feebleness 
of many kinds, up to paralysis. Or 
these effects may be due to faults and 
dislocation in the physiological mechan- 
ism,—faults which can perhaps be dis- 
covered and set right. If the brain 
centres are fatigued, also, the response 
is weak and uncertain. But when every- 
thing physiological is in good health, 
and when the conscious self is in good 
condition, with a definite thought that 
it wants to convey, then it appears to 
be able to play upon the brain, as a mu- 
sician plays upon a keyboard, and to get 
its psychical content translated into 
terms of mechanical motion; so that 
other intelligences, sufficiently sympa- 
thetic and suitably provided with recep- 
tive mechanism, can be made more or less 
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aware of the idea intended to be con- 
veyed. Which means that by aid of their 
nerve fibres and brain centres mechan- 
ieal movements can be translated back 
into thought once more. 

That is the usual process, from mind 
to mind through physiological apparatus 
and physical mechanism. The _ physical 
mechanism is a neutral intermediary of 
non-living matter, belonging to nobody; 
or rather belonging equally to everybody. 
We can all throw the air into vibration; 
and at some public meetings everybody 
does so, at one and the same time, with 
some resulting confusion. We can all 
write with ink; and if need be we can 
dip our pens into our neighbor’s ink- 
stand and use his desk, though with 
some loss of convenience;—we find it 
difficult to lay our hands upon his note- 
paper, and it is not efficacious if, on 
finding his check-book, we proceed to fill 
up and sign his checks. The identity 
of the seribe then becomes an important 
consideration. Pretended identity in 
such cases may perturb the social con- 
science, and be stigmatized not merely as 
unrecognized and wrongful possession, 
but as fraud. 

Thus of all existing forms of matter 
there are certainly some which can be 
used temporarily though intelligently by 
people to whom they do not belong. But 
whatever may be the undiscriminating 
communism of the main part of the 
physical universe, the physiological part 
is undoubtedly appropriated by individ- 
uals; body No. 1 belongs definitely to 
operator No. 1, and body No. 2 to 
operator No. 2. And the common idea— 
I might say the common-sense idea—is 
that operator No. 1 ig entirely limited to 
his control over his own physiological 
apparatus, and has no means of getting 
at the apparatus of another person, in 
any direct manner, or otherwise than 
through neutral physical means. That 
is the natural prima facie notion, based 
upon ordinary experience, but it need 
not be exactly true or complete; facts 
may turn up which suggest something 
different or supplementary. 

As a matter of fact, telepathy has sug- 
gested—without any necessary reference 
to the physiological part of the business 
—that mind ean act directly on mind, 
and can thereby indirectly operate on the 


physical world through the organism of 
another person. But cases also occur 
where the mind of the second person 
appears to be left out of the process al- 
together; he may be thinking his own 
thoughts or doing nothing particular,— 
in a state of unconsciousness perhaps, 
or at any rate of inattention,—and yet 
his physiological mechanism may be set 
in action, and his physical neighborhood 
affected in such a way as to suggest a 
stimulus proceeding not from himself at 
all, but from the mind of another per- 
son; who in this case must be conceived 
as operating not upon the second mind, 
but directly upon its brain. Or if not 
upon the brain, then perhaps upon some 
other portion of the nervous system,— 
say, upon spinal or other ganglia not 
essentially or necessarily associated with 
consciousness, and not arousing any con- 
sciousness, but stimulating the parts 
usually controlled by the subconscious- 
ness,—the parts which regulate the beat- 
ing of the heart, the respiration of the 
lungs, the digestion or secretions of 
the body. 

Assuming that such a thing is possible, 
assuming that a mind can operate, not 
only as usual on its own body, not only 
telepathically as supposed on another 
mind, but directly and telergically upon 
another body, then that is exactly what 
1 mean by a case of incipient or par- 
tial possession. 

So far, it may be said, we have no a 
priori reason to doubt its occurrence, 
and no a priori reason to expect it. We 
know nothing about the connection be- 
tween mind and body, except that the 
brain is the specially appropriate organ 
or instrumentfor the purpose; and accord- 
ingly we are not entitled to any a priori 
views. We know that each organism is 
usually appropriated by, and belongs to, 
the special psychical character or unit 
which commonly employs it; just as a 
violin belongs to a special operator, who 
might resent any other person, especially 
a novice, attempting to play upon it. 
The desk of an author is his private 
property, from which a certain class of 
literature usually emanates; and he 
might not like to see. it used for works 
of fiction, or scandalous gossip, or the 
advocacy of vaccination, or vegetarian- 
ism, or Christian Science, or tariff re- 
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form. But that proves nothing as to 
the impossibility of so utilizing it. The 
power may exist, but may be in abey- 
ance, or be recognized as inappropriate 
and inconvenient, or even as dangerous 
and illegal. 

But if the power exist, it is a fact 
worth knowing. If it is possible for the 
normal operator to go out for a walk 
and leave his writing mechanism open 
to the casual tramp or the enterprising 
visitor, it is a definite thing that we 
may as well know about, one way or 
the other. 

Now as to the power of dislocation or 
suspension of the usual connection be- 
tween mind and body, it is supposed 
more or less to occur during sleep; it 
is certainly supposed to occur during 
trance; and, in case of what is called 
travelling clairvoyance, it would appear 
to be in some sort a demonstrable fact. 

Anyhow, it is orthodox—not scientific- 
ally orthodox, but religiously orthodox— 
to maintain that the connection between 
ourselves and our organism is only tem- 
porary, and that at what we call “ death ” 
we shall give up this material mode of 
manifestation for good: so that the body 
resolves itself into its original elements. 
And even though we still persist as 
psychical entities, after having lost con- 
trol of our appropriate and normally 
possessed bodily organs, it is usually 
supposed that, in our new state, we have 
no means of operating upon the physical 
world. No more can we inove pieces 
of matter; no more can we stimulate 
ideas in the minds of our friends. No, 
not unless one of three things happens. 

First, the telepathic power may con- 
tinue; and we may operate directly on 
their conscious or unconscious minds, in 
such a way as to cause them to pro- 
duce some physical effect or record, by 
normal means, through their own accus- 
tomed mechanism. 

Second, a materializing power may 
continue, analogous to that which en- 
abled us, when here on the planet, to 
assimilate all sorts of material, to digest 
it and arrange it into the organism that 
serves us as a body. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to conceive of such a power, 
and impossible to suppose that it can he 
a direct power of a psychical agency un- 
aided by any other unit already incar- 
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nate; because such a power would imply 
a control of mind over matter, which by 
hypotheses we conceive does not in fact 
exist, save through the mechanism of a 
brain, or of what we may consider to 
be miracle. 

Still something of the kind has been 
asserted to occur, though always, I be- 
lieve, in the presence of some peculiarly 
disposed organism or medium. 

Thirdly, and more likely, a telergic 
power, analogous to that which we have 
already supposed occasionally active, 
may exist; enabling the psychical unit 
to detect and make use of some fully 
developed physiological mechanism, not 
belonging to it—a fully developed brain, 
shall we say, with nerves and muscles 
complete;—so that, during temporary 
vacation by the usual’ possessor, these 
may be utilized for a time, and may 
achieve, in an unpractised and more or 
less blundering fashion, some desired in- 
fluence upon the physical world. In such 
a case the operator may be understood 
as contriving to utter in speech or 
writing something like the message 
which he intends to convey to his other- 
wise occupied and inaccessible but still 
beloved friends. 

Affection need not be the only motive, 
however, which causes a given operator 
to take all the trouble, and go through 
the process of using other people’s 
writing materials—at the risk of rous- 
ing superstition and fright or being 
ejected by medical treatment; occasion- 
ally it may be a scientific interest sur- 
viving from the time in this life when he 
was a keen and active member of the 
S. P. R.; so that he desires above all 
things to convey to his friends, engaged 
on the same quest, some assurance, not 
only of his continued individual exist- 
ence,—in which, on religious grounds, 
they may imagine that they already be- 
lieve,—but of his retention of a power 
to communicate indirectly and occasion- 
ally with them, and to produce move- 
ments even in the material world, by 
kind permission of an organism, or part 
of an organism, the temporary use or 
possession of which has been allowed 
him for that purpose. 

The question of identity is of course 
a fundamental one. The control must 
prove his identity mainly by reproducing 
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facts which belong to his memory and 
not to the automatist’s memory. And 
notice that proof of identity will usually 
depend on the memory of trifles. The 
objection, frequently raised, that com- 
munications too often relate to trivial 
subjects, shows a lack of intelligence, 
or at least of due thought, on the part 
of the critic. The object is to get, not 
something dignified, but something evi- 
dential: and what evidence of per- 
sistent memory can be better than the 
recollection of trifling incidents which for 
some personal reason happen to have made 
a permanent impression. Do we not our- 
selves remember domestic trifles more 
vividly than things which to the outside 
world seem important? Wars and coro- 
nations are affairs read of in newspapers 
—they are usually far too public to be 
of use as evidence of persistent identity; 
but a broken toy, or a family joke, or 
a schoolboy adventure, has a more per- 
sonal flavor, and is of a kind more likely 
to be remembered in rending old age, 
or after a rending shock. 

In fiction this is illustrated continu- 
ally. Take the case of identification of 
the dumb and broken savage, apparently 
an Afghan prowler, in The Man Who 
Was. What was it that opened the eyes 
of the regiment, to which he had crawled 
back from Siberia, to the fact that 
twenty years ago he was-one of them- 
selves? Knowledge of a trick-catch in 
a regimental flower-vase, the former 
position of a trophy on the wall, and the 
smashing of a wine-glass after a loyal 
toast. That is true to life: it is prob- 
ably true to death alse. 

That is the kind of evidence which 
we ought to expect, and that is the kind 
of evidence which not infrequently we 
get. We have not been able to hold it 
sufficient, however. The regiment in 
Kipling’s tale never thought of uncon- 
scious telepathy from themselves, as 
spoiling the testimony to be drawn from 
the uncouth savage’s apparent remi- 
niscence: such an explanation would 
have been rightly felt to have been too 
forced and improbable and exaggerated- 
ly sceptical. But when it comes to proof 
of surviving existence and of memory 
beyond the tomb, we are bound to pro- 
ceed even to this length, and to discount 
the witness of anything that is in our 


own minds; or, as some think, in the 
mind of any living person. 

Thus is the difficulty of incontro- 
vertible proof of identity enormously in- 
creased. Even when the evidence enables 
a hidden thing to be discovered, of which 
no one living possessed the secret—as 
in Swedenborg’s discovery of the dead 
burgomaster’s private papers—deferred 
telepathy is sometimes adduced as prefer- 
able to what must then seem to most, 
as it did to Swedenborg, the only ra- 
tional explanation. 

How then can we ever, by any means, 
hope to prove identity? I reply: 

(a) By cross-correspondence. 

(b) By information or criteria char- 
acteristic of the supposed intelligence, 
and if possible in some sense new to 
the world. 

Cross-correspondence—that is, the re- 
ception of part of a message through one 
medium and part through another—is 
good evidence of one intelligence domi- 
nating both automatists. And if the 
message is characteristic of some one 
particular deceased person, and is re- 
ceived through people to whom he was 
not intimately known, then it is fair 
proof of the continued intellectual ac- 
tivity of that personality. If further 
we get from him a piece of literary 
criticism which is eminently in his 
vein and has not occurred to ordinary 
people—not to either of the mediums, 
and not even to the literary world,—but 
which on consideration is appreciated as 
sound as well as characteristic criticism, 
showing a familiar and wide knowledge 
of the poetry of many ages, and unify- 
ing apparently disconnected passages in 
some definite way,—then I say the 
proof, already striking, would tend to 
become crucial. 

These, then, are the kinds of proof 
at which the society is aiming. 

So long as communications consisted 
of general conversations with what pur- 
ported to be the.surviving intelligence 
of certain friends and investigators, we 
were by no means convinced of their 
identity, even though the talk was of a 
friendly and intimate character—such as 
in normal cases would be considered 
amply and overwhelmingly sufficient for 
the identification of friends speaking, let 
us say, through a telephone or a type- 
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writer. We required definite and crucial 
proof—a proof difficult even to imagine, 
as well as difficult to supply. 

The ostensible communicators realize 
the need of such proof just as fully as 
we do, and are doing their best to satisfy 
the rational demand. Some of us think 
they have already succeeded; others are 
still doubtful. 

On the whole, I am of those who, 
though they would like to see further 
and still stronger and more continued 
proofs, are of opinion that a good case 
has been made out, and that as the best 
working hypothesis at the present time 
it is legitimate to grant that lucid mo- 
ments of intercourse with deceased per- 
sons may in the best cases supervene; 
mid a mass of supplementary material, 
juite natural under the circumstances, 
but mostly of a presumably subliminal 
and less evident kind. 

The boundary between the two states 
—the known and the unknown—is still 
substantial, but it is wearing thin in 
places; and like excavators engaged in 
boring a tunnel from opposite ends, amid 
the roar of water and other noises, we 
are beginning to hear now and again the 
strokes of the pickaxes of our comrades 
on the other side. 

So we shall presently come back out 
of our tunnel into the light of day and 
relate our experience to a busy and in- 
‘redulous, or in some cases too easily 
eredulous, world. We expect to be re- 
ceived with incredulity,—though doubt- 
less we shall be told in some quarters 
that it is all stale news, that there has 
been access to the other side of the 
mountain range from time immemorial, 
and that our laboriously constructed 
tunnel was quite unnecessary. Agile 
climbers may have been to the top and 
peeped over. Flying messages from the 
other side may have arrived; pioneers 
must have surveyed the route. But we 
are, like the navvies, unprovided with 
wings, who dig and work on the com- 
mon earth, their business being to pierce 
the mountain at some moderate eleva- 
tion, and to construct a permanent road 
or railway for the service of humanity. 

What we have to announce, then, is 
no striking novelty, no new mode of 
communication, but only the reception, 
by old but developing methods, of care- 
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fully constructed evidence of identity 
more exact and more nearly complete 
than perhaps ever before. Carefully 
constructed evidence, I say. The con- 
structive ingenuity exists quite as much 
on the other side of the partition as on 
our side: there has been distinct co- 
operation between those on the mate- 
rial and those on the immaterial side; 
and we are at liberty, not indeed to 
announce any definite conclusion, but 
to adopt as a working hypothesis the 
ancient doctrine of a possible inter- 
course of intelligence between the ma- 
terial and some other, perhaps ethereal, 
order of existence. 

Some people have expected or hoped 
to communicate with Mars; it appears 
likely that recognized communication 
may some day occur with less removed, 
and indeed less hypothetical, dwellers in 
(or perhaps not in) the realm of space. 

3ut let us not jump to the conclusion 
that the idea of space no longer means 
anything to persons removed from the 
planet. They are no longer in touch with 
matter truly, and therefore can no longer 
appeal to our organs of sense, as they 
did when they had bodies for that ex- 
press purpose, but, for all we know, they 
may exist in the ether and be as aware 
of space and of the truths of geometry, 
though not of geography, as we are. 
Let us not jump to the conclusion that 
their condition and surroundings are al- 
together and utterly different. That is 
one of the things we may gradually find 
out not to be true. 

Meanwhile is there anything that pro- 
visionally and tentatively we can say 
that is earnestly taught to those who are 
willing to make the hypothesis that the 
communications are genuine ¢ 

The first thing we learn, perhaps the 
only thing we clearly learn in the first 
instance, is continuity. There is no such 
sudden break in the conditions of exist- 
ence as may have been anticipated; and 
no break at all in the continuous and 
conscious identity of genuine character 
and personality. Essential belongings, 
such as memory, culture, education, 
habits, character, and affection, — all 
these, and to a certain extent tastes and 
interests, for better, for worse, are re- 
tained. Terrestrial accretions, such as 
worldly possessions, bodily pain and dis- 
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abilities, these for the most part natural- 
ly drop away. 

Meanwhile it would appear that knowl- 
edge is not suddenly advanced—it would 
be unnatural if it were,—we are not sud- 
denly flooded with new information,— 
nor do we at all change our identit7; but 
powers and faculties are enlarged, and 
the scope of our outlook on the universe 
may be widened and deepened, if effort 
here has rendered tne acquisition of such 
extra insight legitimate and possible. 

On the other hand, there are doubtless 
some whom the removal of temporary 
accretion and accidents of existence will 
leave in a feeble and impoverished con- 


dition; for the things are gone in which 
they trusted, and they are left poor in- 
deed. Such doctrines have been taught, 
on the strength of vision and revelation, 
quite short of any recognized Divine 
revelation, for more than a century. 
The visions of Swedenborg, divested of 
their exuberant trappings, are not wholly 
unreal, and are by no means wholly un- 
true. There is a general consistency in 
the doctrines that have thus been taught 
through various sensitives, and all I do 
is to add my testimony to the rational 
character of the general survey of the 
universe indicated by Myers in his great 
and eloquent work. 


Down the Vale 
BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


W* shall go down the vale, Love, hand in hand, 
Sigh, and—grow old. 

But there will still be spring-time in the land, 
The meadow gold 

Of dandelions, and the sound of bees 
In blossoming trees; 

And fairies still their moonlight revels hold 
Though we be old. 


We shall walk by and linger, Love, a while 
To see the spring, 

And we shall draw together as we smile 
At everything— 

At flowers, and little children at their play 
Greeting the May, 

Our hearts aglow with their young spring at last, 
Though ours be past. 


And when these pleasant paths know us no more, 
When we shall sound 
The farther seas that lave an unknown shore 
In mists profound, 
We shall not turn regretfully to look 
At earth’s closed hook, : 
For we shall ever be, without one fear, 
Together, dear. 








HEY tell of Edrie the singer, called Edrie 
the Wild because of his love for the night, 
and for waste places where no other man 





went willingly, that in his life he never 
looked upon the face of fear. This is 
nearly a true saving; for Edric lived overclose to 
earth, water, and air to fear any manner of nameless 
creature. Moreover, no beast would harm or fly 
from him. And certainly he knew not the dread 
of man. Nevertheless, Edrie saw fear, and that 
twice: first, when he first looked into the eyes of her 
that should wonderfully become his wife; and again, 
when he again beheld the soul of her after she 
had died 
From boyhood Edrie was known in many lands 
for his power of song. He was reared among monks, 
at Ely; but they cast him forth and missed but little 
of slaying him for having, as they said, communion 
with heathen spirits. Then he began to wander 
and to sing: so that soon there was searce a court 
in Christendom where he had not won honor and 
gold for his charming of men’s hearts or making old 
battles to live again; nor, haply, any inn or peasant’s 


hut where one might not chance upon him sitting 


laughing by the fire; and by times some wayfarer 
would bring home a tale of how, passing through 
an untracked forest, he had heard a sudden glory 
of music, and beheld Edric sitting upon a fallen 
tree in the sunshine, his little harp in his hand 
and the light of song in his eyes. Also, he was not 
witless of those two wings of life, the strife of men 
and the love of women; for he had the Sight, so 
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that hearts lay open before him like a book; therefore many maids had loved 


Edric, and more than once or twice he had loved lightly in return. For this 
or for other cause of hate men had not seldom sought his life, learning, 
perhaps at a sore price, that if he had a tongue he had no less an arm, and 
more wit than a fool. Kings sent for him to their feasts; and any churl 
might rouse him from his rest that his singing might lull a crying child. 

It befell, among those days, that Edrie fared in the early autumn, before 
the fall of leaves, along through a great forest of Brittany. His way led 
many days’ journey from any dwelling-place of men, in a land where no path 
was; moreover, the forests of Brittany are most of all others full of Trolls, 
Wolf-women, Elves, Faeries, and all manner of Soulless Ones, as well as many 
savage beasts. Yet Edric had little reck of all this, but went along merrily, 
taking such food as grew out of the earth (for in a virgin forest he would 
not kill), and whiling the hours by making songs, or by times calling the 
wild creatures of the wood to bear him company. 

So, at the end of a long day, he came to a place of rocks that stood about a 
dark water, in a white grove of dead pines. A squirrel sat on his shoulder, 
and a red fox ran leaping at his side. But as he entered the grove the squirrel 
sprang away screaming, and the fox curved and bristled and would follow no 
more. Thereby Edric knew that the place was set apart for some or other 
of the nameless ones; yet, the night being at hand and his body weary, and 
he adventurous without common fear, he made shift to sleep where he might. 
‘There was beside the water a ruin, that might once have been heathen temple 
or Christian shrine; fallen for the most part, and overgrown with moss and fern 
and mandrake and strange vines; but with a little roof remaining. And under 
that Edvic laid him down, forhearing to pray or sign the cross lest he offend any 
that might be there, and so fell asleep. Nevertheless, he could not rest quietly 
for uneasy dreams, blurred and shifting; by times he thrilled and his heir 
lifted; it was as if now and again one passed near him swiftly. 

Of a sudden he grew broad awake. It was midnight by the moon that stood 
high among scarred and torn clouds. There was a writhing mist over the 
water. And as the clouds streamed across the moon, the white dead pines 
bent to one another, groaning. Yet there was no stir of wind. Then a great 
glow of yellow light swelled softly over the grove. There was a burst of such 
mad-sweet melody as one might hardly hear and live; and Edrie, lying amazed 
in the shadow, beheld the light fill with the white forms of women, as a sun- 
beam fills with moving dust. And like dry leaves in an eddy of wind they 
swarmed and danced wildly, running and leaping on the earth, or swimming 
in the air as one swims in water; so swiftly that it was vain to number them 
or to follow with the sight the mazy weft of their movement; racing and 
rising and diving, following and turning and pursuing and drifting, tossing 
their arms and throwing their hair along the wind, and singing the while 
so that the heart of Edrie melted in his body as he heard. 
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He knew well what sight it was he looked upon—a 
gathering of the Singing Women of the Woods whom 
few have ever seen and lived to tell thereof. They 
are of the Soulless Ones, born of earth and sun between 
the third and fifth days of creation, that may live only 
while this earth endures. Edrie’s brain grew dizzy 
with the whirl of them. He knew that presently their 
beauty and the urge of their song would draw the naked 
soul out of his body, and he should lie as now and then 
some forest-farer is found lving—dead, with a face of 
blind joy. The roar of his blood in his ears kept time 
to the music. A shape of rose and pearl swayed slowly 
past him in the amber light. And Edrie sprang up in 
a madness and with a great shout caught at her and 
held with his might. 

The light flared blue and the song struck dead into 
silence. The Singing Women gathered in the air, and 
swooped dewn on him with a dreadful ery. Edrie 
snatched forth his sword; and at sight of the steel 
they gave back, and hung about him savage-eyed, with 
clutching hands. Now at once he was aware that it 
was not the likeness of a woman that he beheld, but a 
white dove that cried out, fluttering; so that for sur- 
prise and the thought of doing hurt he had near to let 
it go free. Yet he held fast for his hope. Then the 
dove was a white wolf that struggled and snarled fear- 
somely, tearing his flesh. Yet he held fast for his life. 
Then the wolf was a white snake that writhed about his 
throat and caught his breath. Yet he held fast for 
his soul. 

Then of a sudden the light died as a candle blown 
out, and the globe of cruel faeces and white curving 
hands was not. It was night in the forest, under a 
cool moon; and Edrie was holding to his side a living 
woman, very young and fair. He looked and saw a 
human soul float up into the wide eyes of her. It was 

then that Edrie found fear. 


He put his cloak about her against the chill wind 
that runs before the dawn, and set out slowly through 
the forest, she following at a little space. And because 
his heart was heavy with wonder and new fear, he 
spoke no word until at daybreak he kindled a small fire 
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for comfort, and bade her draw near to warm herself. She looked at him 
wide-eyed, but answered not, neither moved. So that he spoke again more 
loudly, and beckoned; whereupon she, following the motion of his hand, 
came up quickly, laughing, and grasped into the flame, burning her arm 
sorely. Then she cried out, and shrank away, and fell down weeping. 

Edric ran to her, erying: “Lord God, ha’ merey! Hast thou never 
seen fire?” 

She fled from him, and when he caught her she turned angrily, and 
struck at him, and would have bitten him. When he gave back, astonished, 
she stood a little as in wonder; so he spoke again, in Breton, that he meant 
her no hurt, neither had before; then she frowned and turned aside. Only 
when he took her hand gently to see what seathe was done, she clung about 
his neck sobbing, and kissed him, and shook and breathed brokenly. After 
he had comforted her and bound up her arm as he might, he led her near 
the fire, and by signs tried to clear the matter, speaking the while in such 
tongues as he knew. Because she had no understanding but of signs, he 
thought that she was dumb. At the last, she reached toward the flame care- 
fully, and caught her hand away, saying, “ Fire”; then a little afterward, 
nursing her arm, “ Lord God ha’ merey.” Then Edrie understood, for she 
said the words as a child, witlessly. From which all he began to know that 
whereas she was a woman in heart and in body, yet the human soul of her 
was but a few hours old; as never perchance hath been since our mother Eve. 
And the pity of it filled him, and his fear was very great. 

Now many, in telling this tale, will have it that Edrie loved the woman 
from the first: even that he chose her out among the Singing Women, and 
for love caught and won her. ‘This they say foolishly, for not so is the 
nature of man. He took her between madness and the lust of the eyes; and 
learn what manner of creature she was, although she was his utterly 
from ue beginning, and for all the beauty and sweet ways of her, yet he 
felt her a bitter burden and would fain have been free of her. Which, he 
being a man, might not be; for if her fiesh was not of his flesh, certainly 
her soul was in some sort of his soul; though Ged had given it, that had been 
at his bidding. And this was a terrible matter. Nevertheless, I will not 
say that even at the first Edrie had no joy in her. A woman prizes her 
worship, and a man his kingdom. She was tall and very sweetly made, 
merry-mouthed, with eves like the sea distance, and heavy hair, forest brown 
threaded with living gold. And he stood to her almost as it were in the 
shoes of God. Because he had found her in the forest, he called her Sylvaine. 

He made a small hut in the forest for shelter, and fashioned such furnish- 
ings as need was, naming these and what things they saw about them; and 
so Svivaine began to learn speech. In many ways meanwhile he taught 
her as one trains horse or hound, by signs and managements. And in 
measure as the understanding of words grew in her, he set himself to teach 
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her something of the ways of mankind and of the 
world. In all this she was very ready, eager after 
news and unlike to forget. Surely, never was a 
scholar more bent to learn. By day she was aware 
if he moved an eyelid; and he could not stir in 
his sleep but she was awake and watchful. Yet 
even for this, despite that he grew daily in love of 
her, Edrie found her often a sore burden and a weari- 
ness. She was in a manner both child and wife; and 
though Edric was ripe for love, he was yet young for 
fatherhood. He was alone of a sudden with one that 
was a woman to brood and to remember, proud, and 
keen to feel; and that no less must be taught as a 
child to pray to God and the saints, to bear herself 
seemly, to eat only with the courtesy fingers. Syl 
vaine had no right nor wrong save his will; and 
his word, lighily spoken, was her commandment. 
Like a child she vexed him daily with a hundred 
questions that he knew not how he should answer. 
Like a child she was elfish and wanton, digging roots 
with his sword, or hiding his harp because he thought 
upon a song when she would be fondled. Wilful she 
was also by times, until he learned that she was no 
child in this, but set up her will only to draw his 
own. Withal she was merry as morning, and in small 
ways marvellously lovely. Yet I count it little shame 
to Edric that he grew by times troubled and weary, 
having neither company of men nor any release but 
the making of songs. Sylvaine was serviceable 
enough. The sound of his voice in anger crushed 
her like a blow; but so he had spoken hastily to a 
child, it was as if he had stricken a woman. There 
is no need to tarry over these matters; but to blink 
them is to make false all that follows; and I count 
them fools who deem a fair tale the sweeter for being 
glozed with small lies. Indeed, Edric and his wood- 
wife were in heart mad happy through those days, 
finding each in other a beautiful wonder. Howbeit 
they thought perchanee little thereof until afterward, 
when they had gone forth into the world. For this 
is the nature of happiness. 

Now, about Advent, they might abide no longer in 
the forest by reason of the coming of winter. So 
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they lett the hut and journeyed fast through chill winds and flying leaves, 
their faces set toward the world: Sylvaine, that had known only hermitage, 
all hot with a glad hunger for life: but Edriec, for all his thirst after men 
and things and pride of song, heavily mindful of unreadiness. Unburdened 
now of solitude, he felt so greatly the growth of Sylvaine within him that 
he would fain have been longer alone with her in safety. None the less, 
his heart leaped at the first sight of hewn trees: and when he beheld far otf 
the smoke of human dwellings, he blared into an old battle-song. 

A woodeutter ran to them, erying that only Edric the Wild could sing with 
that voice. “And the sight of thy face is worth a piece of gold, moreover. 
For the King of Normandy hath sent over half Christendom seeking Edric 
to sing in his hall at Christmas-tide.” 

Edrie laughed aloud, and Sylvaine, that stood watching, asked: “Is it 
good news?” He said, not heeding her, “It is worth two gold pieces, good 
fellow, if the King pays his debt as well as I,” and smote a gold piece into 
his palm. Then Sylvaine threw her arms about the churl and kissed him; 
so that he stood bowkneed and gaping with wonder as if he saw a vision. 
And Edrie turned sick with rage, although he understood that she did, to 
her seeming, only as himself had done. Yet he might not let it pass; so 
after a little he said, striving to speak gently: “ That was not well done t 
kiss the woodeutter. It was enough that he had money and thanks.” 

Ilis look frightened her. “I am sorry. Will harm come of it? But truly, 
it was a great matter that he gave thee gladness; and surely he was no bad man.” 

Edriec answered: “ Fle was no bad man, but he was no less a base-born 
clodpole.” For he wondered that the foul, rough body of the churl was noth- 
ing to her. 





She said quickly: “ I remember: there are churls that labor, and gentles that 
are sweet of body and keep honor, like thee and me; and there are kings and 
great lords that rule. And though all be our brothers whom God made, alike 
good or evil, yet we take honor of those beneath and give honor to those 
above. And the lower serves the higher. Now, therefore, thou gavest the 
woodeutter gold in kindness, being greater than he. But—did I pay him 
honor to kiss him 9” 

Edric said: “ Yes; and, moreover, he was a stranger, no friend or sib to us.” 

She brooded this for a time: “ Also there are men of God without rank, 
whom all honor if their works be good. Now, if some holy monk were our 
friend oes G&S if the woodeutter had been a king—” 

Edric broke in: “He might be Pope of Christendie, or King of France, 
and no matter. There is more in the world than thou hast need to under- 
stand until thou hast lived longer therein. As for now, take my word—keep 
thy lips for me only of men, and thy fellowship as I keep mine.” 

She held out her arm that was yet searred red by the fire, saying, “ There 
is much that I cannot know.” 
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They journeyed on into Normandy slowly, sing- 
ing as they went in hall or market-place, and har- 
boring where night found them, in hut, hostelry, 
or castle. Men say that never was known such 
minstrelsy. Fer Edrie was reckoned the first singer 
of his time among men; and Sylvaine sang as never 
woman sang before. It is not true that she remem- 
bered any other music than Edrie had taught her 
after she became mortal; but thereof was little need. 
They had welcome and honor in all places. Sylvaine 
was wild with laughing wonder at all things—the red- 
roofed towns, with their bustle of men and horses, 
scurry of fowls, and seampering of children; 
the merchants with their silver and stuffs; the sol 
diers twinkling and clashing; the fat wives and the 
sturdy brown friars; the glowworm inns in the dusk, 
smelling of thatch and horses, bursting with noisy 
revelry; the solemn gloom of old minsters, holy with 
slant lights and carven saints, where incense and the 
roar of Latin hymns went up under tall arches; 
the stately castles aglimmer with sheen of steel and 
satin, where great fires lit up the feast and beautiful 
men and women spoke softly together; and the out 
lying farmsteads, all blue wood-smoke and many- 
toned cattle bells, where there were new milk, and 
uncouth kindliness, and children rolling with great 
dogs on the hearth. And Sylvaine’s fresh joy in 
all this was to Edrie daily a new delight. By now 
there was no visible strangeness in her. She took 
the world as a new cup fills with wine; and he drank 
deep of her, and was glad. 

At last they came where the King was, at night- 
fall of a stormy day. And after they had arrayed 
themselves, they went into the hall. There were gold 
and tapestry, and a brave gathering about the tables 
in the torehlight. The King sat at the head of the 
room, a stark figure of a man, 


young, and red- 
bearded. 


A great shout went up as Edrie came into 
the light; and the ladies looked sidelong at Sylvaine. 
that was all in green silk edged with broidery of 
silver. The King took Edrie by the hand and kissed 
him on both cheeks in weleome: and raising Syl- 
vaine where she knelt, would have done the like bv 
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her. But she drew away suddenly and grew red. 
The King laughed, and turned to Edrie. 

“ Now I know why our singer is se late in 
coming. Confess! Thou hast broken a nunnery. 
Nay, see their faces! Have no fear, Edric—I 
absolve thee. My lord Bishop, wilt thou not do 
the like ?” 

The Bishop mumbled a little Latin, while the 
hall roared. And the King, still laughing, made 
them sit at his left hand, giving them to eat 
from his own platter. After supper they sang. 
Nor might any man choose between the singing 
of Edric, that caught at the heart-roots because 
of the understanding beneath it, or the singing 
of Sylivaine, that wet the eyes because she 
knew not what she sang. The King put about 
her throat a golden chain, saying that Edric 
must henceforth look to her for his guerdons. 
Thus they won great honor; but Edrie liked not 
the eyes of the King. 


In the days that followed, the King kept Syl- 
vaine and Edric ever close by him, and treated 
them almost as of his kindred, jesting with them, 
and speaking freely of great matters. Sylvaine 
grew toward him not as another woman; for, 
paying him all due observance and lip service, 
she felt no burden of his kingship, but kept fel- 
lowship with him even as Edric did perforce, in 
answer to the King’s favor. This Edric liked 
none too well. Also the King’s sister took Syl- 
vaine to be her tirewoman, so that she was with 
Edric little but at night. Now, the King’s sister 
was convent-bred, taken thence to wed a boy earl 
that soon died; a woman robbed of her youth, 
sour against life. And this pleased Edric less. 
Howbeit, he thought not to abide it longer than 
need be. One day the King spoke of battles, 
gloriously with much fire, for he was a notable 
man of war. And Sylvaine, listening, sighed that 
she had never seen any strife of men. 

The King cried: “Is it so? Then, by Our 
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Lady, but thou shalt, even now. Stand forth, Edri« 


+, and draw thy sword. 
Nay, I will do thee no harm.” 


: Sylvaine looked on bright-eyed, with clasped hands and quick breath. 
Edrie was angry, and no mean man of his hands. But the King’s sword 
sported with his. He grew white hot and fought as in grim earnest; and 
the King so drew him on that he might appear to prevail. Yet even through 
the sparks and the grinding of steel he felt the King’s laughing eyes and 
; the steady blade that brushed his life. At last Sylvaine cried out to Edrie 
; to hold his hand lest he do the King a hurt. 

The King lowered his sword, saving: 


“ Nay, this is but play of battle. 
Were we so minded, thou hadst se 


n blood flowing ere now. Over God's 
forbode, Edric, ever thou seekest my life indeed.” And he laughed. 

When they were alone Sylvaine said: “ Edric, IT saw that thou wast angry, 
whereas the King fought laughing. Why was that ?”’ 

Edric might answer only, “ Because he had the better of me.” 

‘So that he, being safe of thee, might have slain thee if he would?” 
Then, when Edrie did not answer, “ All this is strange. For I love the 
King, and he means the e great good because of me.” 

: “ What does that mean?” Edrie asked. 
i She kissed -him, saying, “ Nay, I do no wrong; but if I tell thee, it 
spoi!s all.” 





Edrie would go no further, lest he make more evil than he warded away; 
nevertheless, he took thought how he might take her to another place. 

A little afterward the King sent for Edrie, and said: “I have learned 
that somewhat treasonable is brewing in Poitou. Now I would have thee 
go thither, not as my messenger, but as Edric the minstrel, and watch, and 
bring me sure word thereof.” 

Edrie answered, not to show too eager, “ Surely, if the roads be not too 
broken for my wife.” 

The King raised his brows. “ Nay, God forbid I should send forth a 
woman into the winter! Let her bide with my sister until thou return.” 

Edrie answered, “ 1 would not willingly be parted from her.” 

The King laughed: “ Thou art world-wise, Edric. Truly, a court is a 
court, and a wife a woman. Well, there is the convent of Ste. Ursula hard 
by. Let her harbor there.” 

“ Where two years gone, Alice of Poitou found sanctuary from her hus- 
band,” said Edrie, slowly. 

The King’s hands clutched his red beard. “ I had forgotten Sylvaine was 
a runaway nun.” 

“ She was never a nun.” Edric looked into the eyes of death. 

‘So I tell my lord Bishop,” the King said, lazily, “ but a priest and a 
lover take no man’s word. I would thou hadst proof to give him. He vexes 
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me.” He purred in his red beard like a great cat. 
“The Lord God shows merey to them that do His 
will,” he went on. “Thou hast a week’s time to 
choose, Edrie.” 

That night Sylvaine asked, “ Edric, where was 
I before I was with thee in the forest — befor 
I remember ?” 

Edric answered: “I found thee in the forest, dear 
one. Before that night I had never seen thy face.” 

She said: “Other women remember when they 
were little children. Thou knowest more than thou 
wilt tell me. 1 am a woman, and thou only in this 
plac ruakest a child of me. I have power here. 
I say do this and that, and every man obeys my 
pleasure, though I give him nothing; and this makes 
the women angry, but they fear my eyes. Even the 
King obeys me, and tells me whatsoever I ask.” 

Then Edrie was troubled to know what he should 
do. At the last he said: “ Sylvaine, many people 
will tell thee untruth if thou believest too easily. 
Neither is the King a good man or safe to trust.” 

Sylvaine answered: “The King told me thou 
wouldst say that. ...Is it true that I was once 
a holy nun?” 


Then Edrie told her as well as he might of the 
mystery of her life and his winning of her. At the 
end she began to weep, saying, “ Then am I a devil, 
unbaptized, having no soul; and I shall burn in hell.” 
And she was troubled very bitterly. Edric saw what 
talk had been poured into her, and he grew killing 
angry. Yet he strove to comfort her, saying that 
she was in very truth a woman, God’s daughter, and 
his own wife, and soul of his soul. Presently she 
said, “ No priest wedded us, and therefore it is deadly 
sin that we love together.” 

Edrie cried vut sharply that it was a black lie, 
and they would go away and be happy again. But 
she said, wearily, “I think it is‘all lies together; 
but as the King sayeth, even so everything cometh 
to pass with me.” 

Edrie asked her, “ What is this between the King 
and thee ?”’ 
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But she said only: “I dare not tell thee. Do not touch me,” and turned 
from him. 

Then faith died in Edric, and he said: “God’s blight on the King for a 
traitor, and ill fall the day that ever I found thee! Ye two will be my death!” 

As that word left his lips, Edrie was ware of a faint music afar off. It 
swelled nearer, and the hair lifted on his neck: for he remembered where he 
had heard that singing. There came a blast of wind that shook the castle, 
and a flare of pale light as the sound of the song rushed by overhead on the 
wind and fainted slowly far away. Edrie had one glimpse of Sylvaine, that 
sat stiffly up, her mouth a vivid square, and her soul starting out of her eyes. 
Chen he fell into a swoon, wherein he dreamed of black water, bordered with 
dead pines, shoreless and still; and Sylvaine stood with her feet therein 
and flung her arms and cried to him. But when he would have gone to her, 
he might not move; and behind him he heard loud laughter. 

He awoke, and it was gray morn, with a chill blowing rain. Sylvaine was 
like another creature, bloodless and dull-eved and slow moving. When he 
spoke she answered listlessly, looking hollowly on him as though she saw 
some horror, yet denying him in no wise. Edrie left her, heart-sickened; 
and that day he gave himself to make all ready, so that when darkness came 
they might secretly get them away. 

When Edric came that night to take Sylvaine, he found the chamber empty, 
save for the King sitting alone on the bed. 

He drew near, and said softly, “* What hast thou done with her?” 

The King laughed: “ It is none of my doing. She is gone of her own will 
to the convent of Ste. Ursula. 

Edric did not answer. The King clapped him on the shoulder, saying: 
“Oh, it is the truth. My sister and the Bishop have had their heads together. 
We be two desolate m« n, Edric, thou and Ag 

Edrie answered, * At least that last is false neg and drew out his sword. 

The King laughed, lying back among the pillows. 

“ Nay. Edric, thou wilt do me no seathe. Rather love and honor me, be- 
cause the Bishop and the Lady Abbess have heard all concerning thy witch 
wife: so that only my will and pleasure save her unburnt.” He yawned. 
“ Now, Edric, get thee gone out of my kingdom.” And he purred in his red 
beard. Edric turned and went out from the castle. 

That night he dreamed again of Sylvaine crying to him from the black 
water: but now she stood therein up to her knees. As soon as he might he 
went to the convent. And they willingly enough brought Sylvaine to the 
grating. But she would have no speech with him, crying out that he sought 
her life, and making such ado that they took her away, and bade Edric come 
no more. She looked like one that is wasted with a long fever. 

Edrie changed his garb and stained his face for safety, and hung about 
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the convent by day and by night, seeking some way 
whereby he might enter. He saw the King go in 
thither daily; sometimes in the light, riding with 
men at his back; and twice alone and at night, enter- 
ing privily by a little wicket in the wall. At these 
times Edric might have waylaid him with arrow or 
string and slain him. But, for Sylvaine, he dared 
not. And each night, when he slept ever so little, he 
dreamed afresh of Sylvaine in the black water that 
rose each time a little higher—at her thighs, and at 
her waist, and at her breast; and at last it lapped 
about her lips, and she let out a strangling ery, and 
tossed her arms and sank under. At that Edrie 
awoke sweating and shaking, and rose in half mad- 
ness, and ran questing round the convent wall like 
a lost hound. He saw a whiteness at a window, and 
heard a dull ery. There was a vine that clung 
upon the wall. By that Edric clambered up, and 
tore a bar from the window (for the bars were old 
and he beside his strength), and crept within, to 
tumble over Sylvaine lying just by the wall senseless. 

He raised her and Jaid her on the bed. She was 
no heavier than a child and looked deathly. After 
a little she opened her eyes; and seeing Edric, thrust 
him away, crying. “ No, no, no!” 

Edric said: “ My love, it is I. And whatever hath 
befallen thee is no wrong-doing of thine.’ 

She said in a dull voice: “ Keep thy red beard from 
me. Thou art a devil.” 

Edrie sickened. She went on, rolling from side 
to side: “ He goeth about like a lion, seeking whom 
he may devour. ... It is mortal sin to love Edrie 
that gave me my soul. ... I must love God, or I 
shall burn in hell ... but never will I love thee. 
There are churls that labor, and gentles that are 
sweet of body, and kings ... It is not good to pay 
thee too much honor.” 

Then she began to sing; but her voice broke, and 
she fell to crying out upon devils, and struggling 
and saying, “ No, no!” And then she lay still, and 
plucked at the coverlet. 

Edrie could bear no longer, but caught her close 
to him, erving, “ Sylvaine, come back to me.” Her 
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eyes cleared, and she cried his name and clung to him, and he kissed her 
lips. At that she shrank away, saying, “ Fire,” and again, “ Lord God, ha’ 
mercy!” and therewith she died; and her arm with the red burn on it hung 
over the edge of the bed. 

Edriec lay a little with his face on her breast. There came a careful step 
to the door, and it opened and the King came in. Edrie rose up and 
saw him. 

The two gazed upon each other a long time. Then the King said, dryly, 

Is she living?’ 

Edric said, “ No.” And the King frowned awhile, then said, lifting his 
shoulders, “ Perhaps it is well; for I would have had her if she had lived.” 

Edric said very gently, “Thou shalt not outlive that lie.” And his 
sword k aped out. 

The King was sore put to it to overpower Edric. For he loved his life, 
and feared to alarm the convent; whereas Edrie had no eare for himself. 
But as they strove silently, the King with a stout blow caught Edrie’s blade 
by the hilt and broke it. As he struck again, Edrie leaped wolflike from 
beneath and grasped his throat and bore him back over the bed. He put 
one knee on his belly and the other on his sword arm, and killed him 
slowly with his hands. 

When he rose up and looked toward Sylvaine that was dead, his heart 
staggered. For the body of her was no more. Her white shift lay there 
empty; and by it the gold chain that was about her neck and a bracelet 
from her arm. Yet there was no longer any flesh therein, but only empty 
air. Edric wondered greatly thereat. Then he put the chain about the 
King’s throat, under his red beard; and put on himself the King’s cloak 
and basnet, and went away quietly. 


He fared swiftly all that night. At dawn he lay down to sleep under the 
lee of a straw-rick hard by the road; and so for many days he travelled, 
going forward by night and sleeping by day wherever he might be. He 
took no thought of his path, neither had any eare for his food and shelter. 
For his heart was black within him, and he was without all hope. I think 
it is true that in that time he was a madman, very close to the beast. 
For he fled not from any fear of death, that would have been weleome to 
him. but rather driven by brute sense, his mind being as it were numb, 
and his soul otherwhere. Certainly no man in his natural self might have 
endured to travel so in that winter season, shelterless and half starved, 
sleeping under all weathers as a wild creature does. Howbeit, we know 
that oftentimes those who are become utterly out of love with life may 
by no means die; unless they indeed slay themselves outright death shuns 
them—as when men rush into battles by cause of mishap in love. 
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Even as they say a murderer is drawn again 
ever to the place he dreads most, Edric followed 
back unwilfully the path of his journey with Syl- 
vaine. And ever as he passed by hall or farmstead 
he would remember how aforetime they had slept 
there, loving; and his soul showed him the vision 
of Sylvaine, her little lovely words and ways, as 
how she looked or spoke or laughed in such an hour 
since forgotten. And he bit the flesh of his hands. 
Also, in his sleep he saw her constantly—now like 
her very self; now strange in word and deed, an- 
other creature, yet the same; now mingled with 
an elder memory of some other woman. But often- 
est he would dream of utter peace and joy with 
her and with their children about them; and so 
awaken and lie staring ito the sky, slowly remem- 
bering. And that is the worst of all mockery that 
God imagines to torture man withal. 

At length with the passing of time, his man- 
hood re-arose in him, and his agony froze into a 
sneering peace more bitter than any pain. He 
considered quietly all that had passed; seeing 
without shame wherein he had done wrongly or 
foolishly, looking back over dead times without 
pain, smiling upon his own passion. All things 
were to him as in a true balance, the failure and the 
want of power, the deed and the fate wherewith 
it had been encompassed. He seemed to look over 
all the world, beholding how all things must be, 
and pleasing himself therein. Good and evil melted 
alike into necessity. And so his thought drave 
round in circles, and he judged God. 

In this humor he went back among men, dwell- 
ing in towns and castles (for he was by now safe 
out of Normandy), singing and taking all manner 
of rejoicing that fell to his hand. He went much 
among women. And because the past had given 
him power to bend them as he would,-he was more 
than ever lightly loved and hated. He was one for 
man or woman.to dread; for he had full command 
of all that he was and knew, finding all his deeds 
good, and without any sort of fear. He could feel 
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no great pain for any cause; and he followed the will of the moment 
without reck or ruth, laughing at all. He made many songs at this time; 
songs of pleasure, drinking songs, bright lilts of momentary joy; whereof 
many are sung to this day. Neither is it truth to 
in good faith happier than ever before in his life. 
ness under his laughter. Truly, a veil was 
greatest of life. 


say that he was not 
There was no bitter- 
drawn between him and the 
But he caught at all that is less than the highest as a dog 
snatches meat from his master’s table, triumphing over Providence. There 
was no weight upon him. 

He lived thus while the year went round again to winter. 
him ever in his dreams, but he 
about Christmas-tide he 


Sylvaine troubled 
shook her off easily. At last it befell that 
went with others to hear mass at a minster. And as 
he knelt, hearing the music, it eame back upon him now how Sylvaine had 
prayed there beside him when first they came out of the forest; and the purity 
and faith of her returned into his soul that had been dead in him. It was as 
if she filled the air all about. In a breath he felt all that had been. And in 
that agony he rose up among them that worshipped, crying out, “It is all 
black lies together—there is neither hell nor heaven but here, and man loveth 
while God laughs!” Then he turned and ran out of the church, because they 
would have slain him. There were many horses without. 


And he rode a horse 
until it died, and so escaped into the forest. 


He was sore hurt by stones that had been flung at him, and without money 
or weapons, or such clothing as might avail against the winter. 


Nevertheless, 
he fared through the forest for three days, 


until, as he was near spent, he 
found harbor in the hut of a woodcutter, the same that had brought him news 
of the King’s message a year before. The churl made no question of how 
Edric came to be wandering sick and forespent in the forest. Only, after 
he had warmed him and given him black bread and ale, he asked him how 
fared his lady. 

Edric said, “ She is dead, and it was I that killed her.” 

The chur! answered only, “ That is pity; but here no man will seek for thee.” 
And so went on to speak of other matters. He knew, as living alone there 
in the wood, many strange tales and sayings of the Soulless Ones. He told of 
the Trolls and Werewolves, of Nightlights, and of the Wood-women that are 
wondrous fair face to face, but behind they have bushy tails like foxes; and of 
the People of the Hills, and many others. “And they say that a man may 
wed one of these heathen things and she become in all ways as a mortal woman. 
But if he groweth angry and beateth her, she will turn to what she was before 
and tear him piecemeal.” 

Edrie saw then what truth underlay the clown’s saying; and how Sylvaine, 
because his love had made her mortal, was indeed dead of his unfaith in her. 


That night he had no sleep for the wonder that was in him. And next day 
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he went out from the hut, and about midnight came to the place of rocks that stood 
about the dark water in the white grove of dead pines. 

It was bitterly chill, and there was a thin snow over the dry leaves and a glaze 
of black ice upon the pool. He lay down on the earth and waited. 

At last there came a flare of blue light swelling over the grove, and a burst of 
such unearthly melody as one might hardly hear and live. And Edric. lying in 
the shadow, beheld the light fill with white forms of women as a moonbeam fills 
with flying snow. And among them one that was not firm and fair to the sight as 
the rest, but half embodied, like a mist or the waving heat. And he knew that he 
looked upon the human soul of Sylvaine, that was of his making; and for the second 
time he found fear. 

She followed the rest, turning and drifting in their dance, following and touching 
and seeming to strive to speak to them; but they had no sense of her. And whiles 
Edrie himself doubted if he indeed saw anything more than the wraith of his own 
desire; and whiles he saw her clearly, and was faint with terror and with pity. At 
the last he sprang up with a great cry, and caught at the vision that was as empty 
air within his arms, and held with all his might. 

The light flared blindly red, and the song of the Singing Women struck suddenly 
to silence. They gathered, wrathful, in the air and hung about him savage-eyed, with 
clutching hands. Now at once he was aware that it was no bodiless mist that he held, 
but a white snake that writhed about his throat and caught his breath. Yet he held 
fast for his faith. Then the snake was a white wolf that struggled and snarled fear- 
somely, tearing his flesh. Yet he held fast for his desire. Then the wolf was a white 
dove that lay on his breast dead and stiffening. Yet he held fast for his love. Then of 
a sudden the Singing Women gathered above him, and swooped down with a grating 
seream. All sense left him and he fell through darkness. 

When Edric came to himself he saw dawn breaking through the dry leaves. And 
in the hollow of his arm was no mist nor emptiness, but the warm white flesh of 
a living woman that was his wife, Sylvaine. She shivered where she lay beside 
him on the frosty ground. Edric might not altogether believe, even as he held 
her and felt the trembling of her lips upon his eyelids. He said only: “ Lord God, 
ha’ mercy! Is it true?” 

She laughed softly and caught at his hand, holding it close against her breast 
and pressing her cheek down upon it. 


Now this is all the tale. It is told that Edrie and Sylvaine lived long together 
in all beauty of understanding, and had many children. And of their race there 
be some yet living, that are called of all men filii Mortue; because they are the 
children of a woman that was dead. If any doubt this tale, seeing that there are 
many strange matters therein, let them remember that we and all things in this world 
are no more than the imaginings of God. 
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The Testing of 


Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XIX 

SAD hurrying and murmuring 
A filled the old rooms and passages 
of Beechcote. The village doctor 
had arrived, and under his direction the 
body of John Ferrier had been removed 
from the garden to the library of the 
house. There, amid Diana’s books and 
pictures, Ferrier lay, shut-eyed and se- 
rene, that heavy or common touch which 
in life had tempered the power and hu- 
manity of his aspect entirely lost and 

drowned in the dignity of death. 

Chide and the doctor were in low- 
voiced consultation at one end of the 
room; Lady Lucy sat beside the body, 
her face buried in her hands; Markham 
stood behind her. 

Brown, the butler, noiselessly entered 
the room, and approached Chide. 

“ Please, sir, Lord Broadstone’s. messen- 
ger is here. He thinks you might wish 
him to take back a letter to his lordship.” 

Chide turned abruptly. 

‘Lord Broadstone’s messenger ?”’ 

“He brought a letter for Mr. Ferrier, 
sir, half an hour ago.” 

Chide’s face changed. 

“Where is the letter?”—He turned to 
the doctor, who shook his head. 

‘I saw nothing when we brought 
him in.” 

Markham, who had overheard the con- 
versation, came forward— 

“ Perhaps, on the grass—?” 

Chide—pale, with drawn brows,—looked 
at him a moment in silence. 

Markham hurried to the garden, and 
to the spot under the yews, where the 
death had taken place. Round the gar- 
den chairs were signs of trampling feet, 
—the feet of the gardeners who had ecar- 
ried the body. A medley of books, opened 
letters, and working materials lay on the 
grass. Markham looked through them; 
they all belonged to Diana or Mrs. Col- 
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wood. Then he noticed a cushion which 
had fallen beside the chair, and a corner 
of newspaper peeping from below it. He 
lifted it up. 

Below lay Broadstone’s opened letter, 
in its envelope, addressed first in the 
Premier’s well known handwriting to 
“ The Right Honble. John Ferrier, M.P.” 

and secondly, in wavering pencil, to 
“ Lady Lucey Markham, Tallyn Hall.” 

Markham turned the letter over, while 
thoughts hurried through his brain. 
Evidently Ferrier had had time to read 
it. Why that address to his mother?— 
written, it seemed, with the weakness of 
death already upon him. 

The newspaper? Ah!—the Herald!— 
lying as though, after reading it, Ferrier 
had thrown it down, and let the letter 
drop upon it, from a hand that had ceased 
to obey him. As Markham saw it, the 
color rushed into his cheeks. He stooped 
and raised it. Suddenly he noticed on 
the margin of the paper a pencilled line, 
faint and wavering like the words written 
on the envelope. It ran beside a passage 
in the article “ From a Correspondent ”; 
and as he looked at it consciousness and 
pulse paused in dismay. There, under 
his eye, in that dim mark,—was the last 
word and sign of John Ferrier. 

He was still staring at it—when a 
sound disturbed him. Lady Lucy came 
to him feebly across the grass. Markham 
dropped the newspaper, retaining Broad- 
stone’s letter. 

“Sir James wished me to leave him 
a little,” she said, brokenly. “The am- 
bulance wiJl be here directly. They will 
take him to Lytchett. I thought it 
should have been Tallyn. But Sir James 
decided it.” 

“ Mother!” Markham moved towards 
her reluctantly. “ Here is a letter,—no 
doubt of importance. And—it is ad- 
dressed to you.” 
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Lady Lucy gave a little cry. She 
looked at the pencilled address, with 
quivering lips; then she opened the en- 
velope, and, on the back of the closely 
written letter, she saw at once Ferrier’s 
last words to her. 

Markham, moved by a son’s natural 
impulse, stooped and kissed her hair. 
He drew a chair forward, and she sank 
into it with the letter. While she was 
reading it, he raised the Herald again, 
unobserved, folded it up hurriedly, and 
put it in his pocket; then walked away 
a few steps, that he might leave his 
mother to her grief. Presently Lady 
Lucy called him. 

“Oliver!” The voice was strong. He 
went back to her and she received him 
with sparkling eyes, her hand on Broad- 
stone’s letter. 

“Oliver, this is what killed him! 
Lord Broadstone must bear the respon- 
sibility.” 

And hurriedly, incoherently she ex- 
plained that the letter from Lord Broad- 
stone was an urgent appeal to Ferrier’s 
patriotism and to his personal friendship 
for the writer; begging him for the sake 
of party unity, and for the sake of the 
country, to allow the Prime Minister to 
eancel the agreement of the day before; 
to accept a peerage, and the War Office, 
in lieu of the Exchequer and the leader- 
ship of the House. The Premier gave a 
full account of the insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in the way of the completion of 
the Government, which had disclosed 
themselves, during the course of the aft- 
ernoon and evening following his inter- 
view with Ferrier. Refusals of the most 
unexpected kind, from the most unlikely 
quarters; letters and visits of protest 
from persons impossible to ignore—most 
of them no doubt engineered by Lord 
Philip; “finally the newspapers of this 
morning,—especially the article in the 
Herald which you will have seen before 
this reaches you,—all these, taken to- 
gether, convince me that if I cannot per- 
suade you to see the matter in the same 
light as I do—and I know well that, 
whether you accept or refuse, you will 
put the public advantage first—I must at 
once inform Her Majesty that my at- 
tempt to construct a Government has 
broken down.” 

Markham followed her version of the 


letter as well as he could; and as she 
turned the last page, he too perceived the 
pencilled writing, which was not Broad- 
stone’s. This, she did not offer to com- 
municate; indeed she covered it at once 
with her hand. 

“Yes, I suppose it was the shock,” he 
said in a low voice. “ But it was not 
Broadstone’s fault. It was no one’s 
fault.” 

Lady Lucy flushed, and looked up. 

“That man Barrington!—” she said 
vehemently. “Oh, if I had never had 
him in my house!” 

Oliver made no reply. He sat beside 
her, staring at the grass. Suddenly Lady 
Lucy touched him on the knee. 

“ Oliver!—” her voice was gasping and 
difficult—“ Oliver!—you had nothing to 
do with that?’ 

“With what, mother?’ 

“With the Herald article? I read it 
this morning. But I laughed at it! 
John’s letter arrived at the same moment 
—so happy, so full of plans—” 

“ Mother!—you don’t imagine that a 
man in Ferrier’s position can be upset 
by an article in a newspaper?” 

“T don’t know—the Herald was so im- 
portant—I have heard John say so. 
Oliver!”—her face worked painfully—* I 
know you talked with that man that 
night—you didn’t—” 

“I didn’t say anything of which I 
am ashamed,” he said sharply, raising 
his head. 

His mother looked at him in silence. 
Their eyes met in a flash of strange 
antagonism; as though each accused 
the other. 

A sound behind them made Lady Lucy 
turn round. Brown was coming over 
the grass. 

“A telegram, sir, for you. Your 
coachman stopped the boy and sent him 
here.” 

Markham opened it hastily. As he 
read it his gray and haggard face flushed 
again heavily. 

“T must write an answer, but I will 
come back,” he said, addressing his 
mother. 

Lady Lucy asked no question. When 
he left her, she sat on in the July sun 
which had now reached the chairs, me- 
chanically drawing her large country hat 
forward to shield her from its glare; a 
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THE TESTING 





forlorn figure, with staring absent eyes; 
every detail of her sharp slenderness, her 
blanched and quivering face, the ele- 
gance of her black dress, the diamond 
fastening the black lace hat-strings tied 
under her pointed chin,—set in the full 
and searching illumination of midday. 
It showed her an old woman—left alone. 

Her whole being rebelled against what 
had happened to her. Life without 
John’s letters, John’s homage, John’s 
sympathy—how was it to be endured? 
Disguises that shrouded her habitual 
feelings and instincts even from herself 
dropped away. That Oliver was left to 
her did not make up to her in the least 
for John’s death. 

The smart that held her in its grip was 
something new to her. She had never 
felt it at the death of the imperious hus- 
band, to whom she had been neverthe- 
less decorously attached. Her thoughts 
clung to those last broken words under 
her hand, trying to wring from them 
something that might content and com- 
fort her remorse. 

“Dear Lucy—I feel ill—it may be 
nothing—Chide and you may read this 
letter. Broadstone couldn’t help it. Tell 
him so. Bless you—Tell Oliver—Yours, 
Ph tw 

The greater part of the letter was all 
but illegible even by her,—but the “ bless 
you—” and the “J. F.” were more firm- 
ly written than the rest, as though the 
failing hand had made a last effort. 

Her spiritual vanity was hungry and 
miserable. Surely, though she would 
not be his wife, she had been John’s best 
friend!—his good angel. Her heart 
clamored for some warmer, gratefuler 
word,—that might justify her to herself. 
And instead, she realized, for the first 
time, the desert she had herself created, 
the loneliness she had herself imposed. 
And with prophetic terror, she saw in 
front of her the daily self-reproach that 
her self-esteem might not be able to kill. 

“Tell Oliver—’ 

Did it mean—* if I die, tell Oliver ”? 
But John never said anything futile or 
superfluous in his life. Was it not rather 
the beginning of some last word to Oliver 
that he could not finish? Oh, if her son 
had indeed contributed to his death! 
She shivered under the thought; hur- 
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visit, of the Herald article of that morn- 
ing, of Oliver’s speeches and doings 
during the preceding month, rushing 
through her mind. She had expressed her 
indignation about the Herald article to 
Oliver already that morning, on the drive 
which had been so tragically interrupted. 

“Dear Lady Luey—” 

She looked up. Sir James Chide stood 
beside her. 

The first thing he did was to draw her 
to her feet, and then to move her chair 
into the shade. 


“ ? 


You have lost more than any of us,’ 
he said, as she sank back into it, and 
holding out his hand, he took hers into 
his warm compassionate clasp. He had 
never thought that she behaved well to 
Ferrier; and he knew that she had be- 
haved vilely to Diana; but his heart 
melted within him at the sight of a wom- 
an—and a gray-haired woman—in grief. 

“T hear you found Broadstone’s let- 
ter?” He glanced at it on her lap. “I 
too have heard from him. The mes- 
senger, as soon as he knew I was 
here, produced a letter for me that he 
was to have taken to Lytchett. It is a 
nice letter—a very nice letter—as far 
as that goes. Broadstone wanted me to 
use my influence—with John—described 
his difficulties—” 

Chide’s hand suddenly clenched on his 
knee— 

“Tf I could only get at that creature, 
Lord Philip!” 

“You think it was the shock—killed 
him?” The hard slow tears had begun 
again to drop upon her dress. 

“Oh! he has been an ill man since 
May,” said Chide evasively. “No doubt 
there has been heart mischief—unsus- 
pected for a long time. The doctors will 
know—presently. Poor Broadstone!—it 
will nearly kill him too.” 

She held out the letter to him. 

“You are to read it—” and then, 
in broken tones—pointing—“ look! he 
said so.” 

He started, as he saw the writing on 
the back, and again his hand pressed 
hers kindly. 

“He felt ill—” she said brokenly—“ he 
foresaw it. Those are his last words— 
his precious last words.” 

She hid her face. As Chide gave it 
back to her, his brow and lip had settled 
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into the look which made him sé for- 
midable in Court. He looked around 
abruptly. 

“Where is the Herald? I hear Mrs. 
Colwood brought it out.” 

He searched the grass in vain, and the 
chairs. Lady Lucy was silent. Pres- 
ently she rose feebly. 

“ When—when will they take him 
away ?” 

“Directly. The ambulance is coming 
—I shall go with him. Take my arm.” 
She leant on him heavily, and as they 
approached the house, they saw two fig- 
ures step out of it—Markham and Diana. 

Diana came quickly in her light white 
dress. Her eyes were red, but she was 
quite composed. Chide looked at her 
with tenderness. In the two hours which 
had passed since the tragedy, she had 
been the help and the support of every- 
body, writing, giving directions, making 
arrangements, under his own guidance, 
while keeping herself entirely in the 
background. No parade of grief, no in- 
terference with himself or the doctors; 
but onee, as he sat by the body in the 
darkened room, he was conscious of her 
coming in, of her kneeling for a little 
while at the dead man’s side, of her 
clinging kiss on the cold hands,—of her 
soft, stifled weeping. He had not said 
a word to her, nor she to him. They 
understood each other. 

And now she came, with this wistful 
face, to Lady Lucy. She stood between 
that lady and Markham, in her own gar- 
den, without, as it seemed to Sir James, 
a thought of herself. As for him, in the 
midst of his own sharp grief, he could 
not help looking covertly from one to 
the other,—remembering that February 
scene in Lady Lucy’s drawing-room. 
And presently he was sure ihat Lady 
Lucy too remembered it. Diana timidly 
begged that she would take some food— 
some milk or wine—before her drive 
home. I* was three hours—incredible 
as it seemed—since she had called to 
them in the road. Lady Lucy, looking 
at her, and evidently but half con- 
scious—at first—of what was said, sud- 
denly colored, and refused,—courteously 
but decidedly. 

“Thank you. I want nothing. I shall 
soon be home. Oliver!” 

“T go to Lytchett with Sir James, 


mother. Miss Mallory begs that you will 
let Mrs. Colwood take you home.” 

“It is very kind,—but I prefer to go 
alone. Is my carriage there ?”’ 

She spoke like the stately shadow of her 
normal self. The carriage was waiting. 
Lady Lucy approached Sir James, who 
was standing apart, and murmured some- 
thing in his ear, to the effect that she 
would come to Lytchett that evening, 
and would bring flowers. “ Let mine be 
the first—” she said, inaudibly to the 
rest. Sir James assented. Such observ- 
ances, he supposed, count for a great 
deal with women; especially with those 
who are conscious of having trifled a little 
with the weightier matters of the law. 

Then Lady Lucy took her leave; Mark- 
ham saw her to her carriage. The two 
left behind watched the receding figures 
—the mother, bent and tottering, cling- 
ing to her son. 

“She is terribly shaken,” said Sir 
James; “but she will never give way.” 

Diana did not reply, and as he glanced 
at her, he saw that she was struggling 
for self-control, her eyes on the ground. 

“ And that woman might have had her 
for daughter!” he said to himself, di- 
vining in her the rebuff of some deep 
and tender instinct. 

Markham came back. 

“The ambulance is just arriving,” he 
said to Sir James. 

Sir James nodded, and turned towards 
the house. Markham detained him,— 
dropping his voice. 

“Let me go with him,—and you take 
my fly.” Sir James frowned. 

“That is all settled,” he said, peremp- 
torily. Then he looked at Diana. “I 
wiil see to everything indoors. Will you 
take Miss Mallory into the garden?” 

Diana submitted; though, for the first 
time, her face reddened faintly. She 
understood that Sir James wished her to 
be out of sight and hearing while they 
moved the dead. 

That was a strange walk together for 
these two! Side by side, almost in si- 
lence, they followed the garden path 
which had taken them to the downs, on a 
certain February evening. The thought 
of it hovered, a ghost unlaid, in both 
their minds. Instinctively, Markham 
guided her by this path, that they might 
avoid that spot on the further lawn, 
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where the seattered chairs, the trampled 
books and papers, still showed where 
Death and Sleep had descended. Yet, as 
they passed it from a distance, he saw 
the natural shudder run through her; 
and, by association, there flashed through 
him intolerably the memory of that mo- 
ment of divine abandonment in their 
last interview, when he had comforted 
her, and she had clung to him. And 
now, how near she was to him—and yet 
how infinitely remote! She walked be- 
side him, her step faltering now and 
then, her head thrown back, as though 
she eraved for air and coolness on her 
brow, and tear-stained eyes. He could 
not flatter himself that his presence dis- 
turbed her; that she was thinking at all 
about him. As for him, his mind, held 
as it still was, in the grip of catastrophe, 
and torn by new compunctions, was 
still conscious from time to time of 
the most discordant and agitating recol- 
lections. Her face in the moonlight 
—her voice in the great words of her 
promise—“ all that a woman can !”—that 
wretched evening in the House of Com- 
mons when he had finally deserted her,— 
a certain passage with Alicia, in the 
Tallyn woods,—these images quivered, as 
it were, through nerve and vein, dis- 
abling and silencing him. 

But presently, to his astonishment, 
Diana began to talk, in her natural voice, 
without a trace of preoccupation or em- 
barrassment. She poured out her latest 
recollections of Ferrier. She spoke— 
brushing away her tears sometimes—of 
his visit in the morning, and his talk as 
he lay beside them on the grass, of his 
recent letters to her, and her remem- 
brance of him in Italy. 

Markham listened in silence. What 
she said was new to him, and often bit- 
ter. He had known nothing of this in- 
timate relation which had sprung up so 
rapidly between her and Ferrier. While 
he acknowledged its beauty and delicacy, 
the very thought of it, even at this mo- 
ment, filled him with an irritable jeal- 
ousy. The new bond had arisen out of 
the wreck of those he had himself bro- 
ken; Ferrier had turned to her, and she 
to Ferrier, just as he, by his own acts, 
had lost them both; it might be right 
and natural; he winced under jit—in a 
sense, resented it—none the less. 
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And all the time, he never ceased to 
be conscious of the newspaper in his 
breast pocket, and of that faint pen- 
cilled line that seemed to burn against 
his heart. 

Would she shrink from him, finally 
and irrevocably, if she knew it? Once 
or twice he looked at her curiously; won- 
dering at the power that women have of 
filling and softening a situation. Her 
broken talk of Ferrier was the only pos- 
sible talk that could have arisen between 
them at that moment, without awkward- 
ness, without risk. To that last ground 
of friendship she could still admit 
him; and a wounded self-love suggested 
that she chose it, for his sake, as well 
as Ferrier’s. 

Of course she had seen him with Ali- 
cia; and she would have drawn her con- 
clusions. Four months after the breach 
with her!—and such a breach! Sudden- 
ly, as he walked beside her, through the 
radiant scented garden, with its massed 
roses and delphiniums, its tangles of pop- 
py and lupin, he felt and saw himself as 
a kind of outeast,—distrusted and dis- 
liked by an old friend like Chide, sus- 
pected even by his mother, and separated 
for ever from the good opinion of this 
girl whom he had loved. 

Then his whole being reacted in a 
flame of protesting irritation. He had 
been the victim of circumstance almost 
as much as she,—victim, in the first place, 
of his own temperament which had for- 
bidden him to earry through the strug- 
gle with his mother, as other men might 
have carried it through; victim in the 
second place of a habit of mind which 
did not permit him to swear to other 
men’s words; which made him as critical 
of his Whig leader, as of his comrades 
on the left wing. 

And with the irritation came also a 
hardening of the will. The past was 
done with. The modern man no longer 
confesses his sins. He knows, to begin 
with, that there is no forgiveness for 
them; but he also knows that there are 
few penalties that will and brain cannot 
avert. The future was still his; and am- 
bition must shape it, if not love. 

They passed into the orchard, where 
amid the old trees, covered with tiny 
green apples, some climbing roses were 
running at will, hanging their trails of 
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blossom, crimson and pale pink, from 
branch to branch. Linnets and black- 
birds made a pleasant chatter; the grass 
beneath the trees was rich and soft, and 
through their tops, one saw white clouds 
hovering in a blazing blue. 

Diana turned suddenly towards the 
house. 

“T think we may go back now,” she 
said, and her hand contracted and her 
lip, as though she realized that her dear 
dead friend had left her roof for ever. 

They hurried back, but there was still 
time for conversation. 

“You knew him, of course, from a 
child?” she said to him, glancing at him 
with timid interrogation. 

In reply he forced himself to play that 
part of Ferrier’s intimate—almost son— 
which indeed she had given him, by im- 
plication, throughout her own talk. In 
this she had shown a tact, a kindness for 
which he owed her gratitude. She must 
have heard the charges brought against 
him by the Ferrier party during the elec- 
tion, yet, noble creature that she was, 
she had not believed them. He could 
have thanked her aloud, till—with dis- 
comfort—he remembered again that 
marked newspaper in his pocket. 

Onee, a straggling rose-branch caught 
in her dress. He stooped to free it. 
Then for the first time he saw her shrink. 
The instinetive service had made them 
man and woman again,—not mind and 
mind; and he perceived, with a miserable 
throb, that she could not be so uncon- 
scious of his identity, his presence, their 
past, as she had seemed to be. 

She had lost—he realized it—the bloom 
of first youth. How thin was the hand 
which gathered up her dress!—the hand 
once covered with his kisses. Yet she 
seemed to him lovelier than ever,—and he 
divined her more woman than ever, more 
instinct with feeling, life, and passion. 


Sir James’s messenger met them half 
way. At the door the ambulance waited. 

Chide, bareheaded, and a group of 
doctors, gardeners, and police, stood be- 
side it. 

“T follow you,” said Markham to Sir 
James. “There is a great deal to do.” 

Chide assented coldly. “I have writ- 
ten to Broadstone; and I have sent a 
preliminary statement to the papers.” 


“T can take anything you want to 
town,” said Markham hastily. “I must 
go up this evening.” 

Chide turned abruptly, his hand on 
the door of the ambulance. 

“ You’re summoned ?” 

Markham assented. Chide stared at 
him a moment. Then in silence Sir 
James entered the ambulance, taking 
his seat beside the shrouded form with- 
in. Slowly it drove away, mounted po- 
lice accompanying it. It took a back 
way from Beechcote, thus avoiding the 
crowd, which on the village side had 
gathered round the gates. 

Diana on the steps saw it go, follow- 
ing it with her eyes; standing very white 
and still. Then Markham lifted his hat 
to her, conscious through every nerve 
of the curiosity among the little group 
of people standing by. Suddenly—he 
thought—she too divined it. For she 
looked round her, bowed to him slightly, 
and disappeared with Mrs. Colwood. 


He spent two or three hours at Lytch- 
ett, making the first arrangements for 
the funeral, with Sir James. It was to 
be at Tallyn, and the burial in the 
churchyard of the old Tallyn church. 
Sir James gave a slow and grudging as- 
sent to this; but in the end he did assent, 
after the relations between him and 
Markham had become still more strained. 

Further statements were drawn up for 
the newspapers. As the afternoon wore 
on, the grounds and hall of Lytchett be- 
trayed the presence of a number of re- 
porters, hurriedly sent thither by the 
chief London and provincial papers. By 
now the news had travelled through 
England. 

Markham worked hard, saving Sir 
James all he could. Another messenger 
arrived from Lord Broadstone, with a 
pathetic letter for Sir James. Chide’s 
face darkened over it. “ Broadstone must 
bear up,” he said to Markham, as they 
stood together in Chide’s sanctum. “It 
was not his fault; and he has the country 
to think of. You tell him so. Now, 
are you off?” 

Markham replied that his fly had been 
announced. 

“ What ‘ll they offer you?” said Chide, 
sharply. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter, does it ?—on 
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a day like this?’ Markham’s tone was 
equally curt. Then he added—“I shall 
be here again to-morrow.” 

Chide acquiesced. When Markham 
had driven off, and as the sound of the 
wheels died away, Chide uttered a fierce, 
inarticulate sound. His hot Irish heart 
swelled within him. He walked hurried- 
ly to and fro, his hands in his pockets. 

“John!—John!—” he greaned— 
“ They'll be dancing and triumphing on 
your grave to-night, John; and that fel- 
low you were a father to—like the rest. 
3ut they shall do it without me, John,— 
they shall do it without me!” 

And he thought with a grim satisfac- 
tion of the note he had just confided to 
the Premier’s second messenger refusing 
the offer of the Attorney-Generalship. 
He was sorry for Broadstone; he had 
done his best to comfort him; but he 
would serve in no government with 
John’s supplanters. 


Meanwhile Markham was speeding up 
to town. At every wayside station, un- 
der the evening light, he saw the long 
lines of placards—* Sudden death of Mr. 
Ferrier. Effect on the new Ministry.” 
Every paper he bought was full of com- 
ments, and hasty biographies. There was 
more than a conventional note of loss 
in them. Ferrier was not widely popu- 
lar, in the sense in which many English 
statesmen have been popular, but there 
was something in his personality that 
had long since won the affection and re- 
spect of all that public, in all classes, 
which really observes and directs Eng- 
lish affairs. He was sincerely mourned; 
and he would be practically missed. 

But the immediate effect would be the 
triumph of the Cave; a new direction 
given to current politics. That no one 
doubted. 

Markham was lost in tumultuous 
thought; and, to do him justice, his ap- 
proaching interview with Broadstone ac- 
counted for but a fraction of the turmoil 
in his brain. 

The truth was that the two articles 
in the Herald of that morning, which 
had arrived at Tallyn by nine o'clock, 
had struck Markham with nothing less 
than consternation. 

Ever since his interview with Barring- 
ton he had persuaded himself that in it 
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he had laid the foundations of party re- 
union; and he had since been eagerly 
scanning the signs of slow change in the 
attitude of the party paper, combined— 
as they had been up to this very day— 
with an unbroken personal loyalty to Fer- 
rier. 3ut the article of this morning 
had shown a complete—and in Oliver's 
opinion, as he read it at the breakfast 
table—an extravagant  volte-face. It 
amounted to nothing less than a vehe- 
ment appeal to the new Prime Minister 
to entrust the leadership of the House 
of Commons, at so critical a moment, to 
a man more truly in sympathy with the 
forward policy of the party. 

“We have hoped against hope,—” said 
the Herald; “we have supported Mr. 
Ferrier against all opposition; but a care- 
ful reconsideration and analysis of his 
latest speeches,—taken together with our 
general knowledge, public and private, of 
the political situation—have convinced 
us, sorely against our will, that whilst 
Mr. Ferrier must of course hold one of 
the most important offices in the new 
Cabinet, his leadership of the Commons 
—in view of the two great measures to 
which the party is practically pledged— 
could only bring calamity. He will not 
oppose them; that of course we know; 
but is it possible that he can fight them 
through, with suecess? We appeal to his 
patriotism, which has never yet failed 
him or us. If he will only accept the 
peerage he has so amply ecrned, together 
with either the War Office or the Admi- 
ralty,—and represent the Government in 
the Lords, where it is sorely in need of 
strength, all will be well. The leadership 
of the Commons must necessarily fall to 
that section of the party which, through 
Lord Philip’s astonishing campaign, has 
risen so rapidly in public favor. Lord 
Philip himself, indeed, is no more ac- 
ceptable to the moderates than Mr. Fer- 
rier to the left wing. Heat of personal 
feeling alone would prevent his filling the 
part successfully. But two or three men 
are named, under whom Lord Philip would 
be content to serve, while the moderates 
would have nothing to say against them.” 

This was damaging enough. But far 
more serious was the “ communicated ” 
article on the next page—“from a 
correspondent,”—on which the “ leader ” 
was based. 
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Markham saw at once that the “ cor- 
respondent ” was really Barrington him- 
self, and that the article was wholly de- 
rived from tke conversation which had 
taken place at Tallyn, and from the por- 
tions of Ferrier’s letters, which Mark- 
ham had read or summarized, for the 
journalist’s benefit. 

The passage in particular, which Fer- 
riers dying hand had marked—he re- 
called the gleam in Barrington’s black 
eye as he had listened to it, the instinct- 
ive movement in his powerful hand, as 
though to pounce, vulturelike, on the 
letter—and his own qualm of anxiety— 
his insistence on discretion. 

Diseretion indeed! The whole thing 
was monstrous treachery. These very 
sentences, preserved in a viselike mem- 
ory,—sentences written in the abandon- 
ment of intimacy, and with an ironic 
tinge which had disappeared in the adap- 
tation—had been made to serve as the 
damning point of the article; and lent 
an air of complete justification to the 
Herald’s emphatic yet dignified retreat. 

Again and again, as the train sped on, 
did Markham go back over the fatal in- 
terview. His mind, full of an agony of 
remorse he could not still, was full also 
of storm and fury against Barrington. 
Never had a journalist made a more 
shameful use of a trust reposed in him. 

With torturing clearness, imagination 
built up the scene in the garden; the ar- 
rival of Broadstone’s letter; the hand of 
the stricken man groping for the news- 
paper; the effort of those pencilled lines; 
and finally that wavering mark, John 
Ferrier’s last word on earth. 

If it had indeed been meant for him, 
Oliver,—well, he had received it; the 
dead man had reached out and touched 
him; he felt the brand upon him; and it 
was a secret for ever between Ferrier 
and himself. 

The train was nearing St. Pancras. 
Markham roused himself with an effort. 
After all, what fault was it of his—this 
tragic coincidence of a tragic day? If 
Ferrier had lived, all could have been 
explained; or if not all, most. And be- 
cause Ferrier had died of a sudden ail- 
ment, common among men worn out with 
high responsibilities, was a man to go 
on reproaching himself eternally for an- 
other man’s vile behavior—for the re- 


sults of an indiscretion committed with 
no ill intent whatever? With a miser- 
able impatience, Oliver turned his mind 
to his approaching interview with the 
Prime Minister. 


Markham found the Premier much 
shaken. He was an old man; he had 
been a warm personal friend of Ferrier’s; 
and the blow had hit him hard. 

Evidently for a few hours he had been 
determined to resign; but strong influ- 
ences had been brought to bear, and he 
had wearily resumed his task. 

Reluctantly, Markham told the story. 
Poor Lord Broadstone could not eseape 
from the connection between the arrival 
of his letter, and the seizure which had 
killed his old comrade. He sat bowed 
beneath it for a while; then with a forti- 
tude and a self-control which never fails 
men of his type, in time of public stress 
and difficulty, he roused himself to dis- 
euss the political situation which had 
arisen; so far at least as was necessary 
and fitting, in the case of a man not in 
the inner circle. 

The telegram which Markham had re- 
ceived had, it appeared, been dictated on 
the preceding afternoon; when the major 
offices of the Government having been 
apparently filled up, the turn of the lesser 
men had arrived. 

“T could not imagine that it would 
reach you at such a moment,” said the 
Premier, with melancholy courtesy. “I 
beg you to excuse it. But this rough- 
and-tumble world has to be carried on,— 
and if it suits you, I shall be happy to 
recommend your appointment to Her 
Majesty—as a Junior Lord of the Treas- 
ury—carrying with it, as of course you 
understand, the office of Second Whip.” 

Ten minutes later, Markham left the 
Prime Minister’s house. As he walked 
back to St. Pancras, he was conscious 
of yet another smart added to the rest. 
If anything were offered him, he had 
certainly hoped for something more 
considerable. ; 

It looked as though while the Ferrier 
influence had ignored him, the Darcy in- 
fluence had not troubled to do much for 
him. That he had claims could not be 
denied. So this very meagre bone had 
been flung him. But if he had refused 
it, he would have got nothing else. 
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The appointment would involve re- 
election. All that infernal business to 
go through again!—probably in the very 
midst of disturbances in the mining dis- 
trict. The news from the collieries was 
as bad as it could be. 


He reached home very late,—close on 
midnight. His mother had gone to bed, 
ill and worn out, and was not to be dis- 
turbed. Isabel Fotheringham and Alicia 
awaited him in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Fotheringham had arrived in the 
course of the evening. She herself was 
peevish with fatigue, incurred in can- 
vassing for two of Lord Philip’s most 
headlong supporters. Personally, she 
had broken with John Ferrier some weeks 
before the election; but the fact had 
made more impression on her own mind 
than on his. 

“Well, Oliver!—This is a shocking 
thing. However, of course, Ferrier had 
been unhealthy for a long time; any one 
could see that. It was really better it 
should end so.” 

“You take it calmly!” he said,—sean- 
dalized by her manner and tone. 

“T am sorry of course. But Ferrier 
had outlived himself. The people I have 
been working among, felt him merely in 
the way. But of course I am sorry. 
Mamma is dreadfully upset. That one 
must expect. Well, now then,—you have 
seen Broadstone ?” 

She rose to question him; the political 
passion in her veins asserting itself 
against her weariness. She was still in 
her travelling dress. From her small, 
haggard face, the reddish hair was drawn 
tightly back; the spectacled eyes, the dry 
lips, expressed a woman whose life had 
hardened to dusty uses. Her mere as- 
pect chilled and repelled her brother, and 
he answered her questions shortly. 

“ Broadstone has treated you shabbi- 
ly!” she remarked with decision; “but I 
suppose you will have to put up with it. 
And this terrible thing which has hap- 
pened to-day may tell against you, when 
it comes to the election. Ferrier will 
be looked upon as a martyr—and we 
shall suffer.” 

Oliver turned his eyes for relief to 
Alicia. She, in a soft black dress, with 
many slender chains, studded with beau- 
tiful turquoises, about her white neck, 
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rested and cheered his sight. The black 
was for sympathy with the family sor- 
row; the turquoises were there because 
he specially admired them; he understood 
them both. The night was hot, and with- 
out teasing him with questions she had 
brought him a glass of iced lemonade, 
touching him caressingly on the arm 
while he drank it. 

“Poor Mr. Ferrier! It was terribly, 
terribly sad!” Her voice was subtly 
tuned and pitched. It made no fresh 
claim on emotion, of which, in his men- 
tal and moral exhaustion, he had none 
to give; but it more than met the de- 
cencies of the situation, which Isabel 
had flouted. 

“So there will be another election?” 
she said presently, still standing in front 
of him, erect and provocative, her eyes 
fixed on his. 

“ Yes—but I sha’n’t be such a brute as 
to bother you with it this time.” 

“T shall decide that for myself,” she 
said lightly. Then—after a pause—* So 
Lord Philip has won!—all along the line! 
I should like to know that man!” 

“You do know him.” 

“Oh, just to pass the time of day. 
That’s nothing. But I am to meet him 
at the Treshams’ next week.” Her eyes 
sparkled a little. Markham glanced at 
his sister, who was gathering up some 
small possessions at the end of the room. 

“Don’t try and make a fool of him!” 
he said in a low voice. “ He’s not your 
sort.” 

“TIsn’t he?” She laughed. “I suppose 
he’s one of the biggest men in England 
now. And somebody told me the other 
day that after losing two or three for- 
tunes, he had just got another.” 

Markham nodded. 

“ Altogether an excellent parti.” 

Alicia’s infectious laugh broke out. 
She sat down beside him, with her hands 
round her knees. 

“You look miles better than when you 
came in. But I think—you’d better go 
to bed!” 


As Markham, in undressing, flung his 
coat upon a chair, the copy of the Her- 
ald which he had momentarily forgotten 
fell out of the inner pocket. He raised 
it—irresolute. Should he tear it up, and 
throw the fragments away? 
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No. He could not bring himself to do 
it. It was as though Ferrier, lying still 
and cold at Lytehett, would know of it; 
as though the act would do some rough- 
ness to the dead. 

He went into his sitting-room, found 
an empty drawer in his writing-table, 
thrust in the newspaper, and locked 
the drawer. 


CHAPTER XX 


“ | REGARD this second appeal to West 

Brookshire as an insult!” said the 
Vicar of Beechcote, hotly. “If Mr. Mark- 
ham must needs accept an office that in- 
volved re-election he might have gone 
elsewhere. I see there is already a 
vacancy by death—and a Liberal seat too 
~—in Sussex. We told him pretty plainly 
what we thought of him last time.” 

“ And now I suppose you will turn him 
out?” asked the Doctor lazily. In the 
beatitude induced by a completed article, 
and an afternoon smoke, he was for the 
moment incapable of taking a _ tragic 
view either of Markham’s shortcomings 
or his prospects. 

“ Certainly, we shall turn him out.” 

“ Ah!—a Labor candidate?” said the 
Doctor, showing a little more energy. 

Whereupon the Vicar, with as strong 
a relish for the primeur of an important 
piece of news as any secular fighter, 
deseribed a meeting held the night before 
in one of the mining villages, at which 
he had been a speaker. The meeting had 
decided to run a miners’ candidate; ex- 
penses had been guaranteed; and the 
resolution passed meant, according to 
Lavery, that Markham would be badly 
beaten, and that Colonel Simpson, his 
Conservative opponent, would be hand- 
somely presented with a seat in Parlia- 
ment, to which his own personal merits 
had no claim whatever. 

“But that we put up with,” said the 
Viear grimly. “The joy of turning out 
Markham is compensation.” 

The Doctor turned an observant eye on 
his companion’s clerical coat. 

“ Shall we hear these sentiments next 
Sunday from the pulpit?” he asked 
mildly. 

The Vicar had the grace to blush 
slightly. 

“T say, no doubt, more than I should 


say,” he admitted. Then he rose, but- 
toning his long coat down his long body 
deliberately, as though by the action he 
tried to restrain the surge within; but 
it overflowed all the same. “I know 
now,” he said, with a kindling eye, hold- 
ing out a gaunt hand in farewell, “ what 
our Lord meant by sending, not peace— 
but a sword!” 

“So, no doubt, did Torquemada!” re- 
plied the Doctor, surveying him. 

The Vicar rose to the challenge. 

“T will be no party to the usual ig- 
norant abuse of the Inquisition,” he said 
firmly. “ We live in days of license, and 
have no right to sit in judgment on 
our forefathers.” 

“ Your forefathers,” corrected the Doe- 
tor. “ Mine burnt.” 

The Vicar first laughed; then grew 
serious. “ Well, I'll allow you two opin- 
ions on the Inquisition,—but not ”—he 
lifted a gesticulating hand—“not two 
opinions on mines which are death-traps 
for lack of a little money to make them 
safe—not on the kind of tyranny which 
says to a man ‘ Strike, if you like—and 
take a week’s notice at the same time to 
give up your cottage which belongs to 
the colliery :’—or—‘ Make a fuss about 
allotments if you dare—and see how long 
you keep your berth in my employment— 
we don’t want any agitators here!’—or 
maintains, against all remonstrance, a 
brutal manager in office, whose rule 
crushes out a man’s self-respect, and em- 
bitters his soul!” 

“You charge all these things against 
Markham ?” 

“He—or rather his mother—has a 
large holding in collieries against which 
I charge them.” 

“H’m. Lady Lucy isn’t standing for 
West Brookshire.” 

“No matter. The son’s teeth are set 
on edge. Markham has been appealed to 
—and has done nothing—attempted noth- 
ing. He makes eloquent Liberal speeches ; 
and himself spends money got by grind- 
ing the poor!” ’ 

“You make him out a greater fool 
than I believe him,” said the Doctor. 
“He has probably attempted a great deal, 
and finds his power limited. Moreover, 
he has been eight years- Member here, 
and these charges are quite new.” 

“ Because the spirit abroad is new!” 
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cried the Vicar. “Men will no longer 
bear what their fathers bore. The old 
excuses, the old pleas serve no longer. 
I tell you the poor are tired of their 
patience! The Kingdom of Heaven, 
in its earthly aspect, is not to be got 
that way. No! ‘The violent take it 
by force!’ And as to your remark about 
Markham,—half the champions of de- 
mocracy in this country are in the same 
box; prating about liberty and equality 
abroad; grinding their servants, and 
underpaying their laborers at home. I 
know seores of them; and how any of 
them keep a straight face at a pub- 
lic meeting I never could understand. 
There is a French proverb that exactly 
expresses them—” 

“T know,” murmured the Doctor—* I 
knew. ‘Joie de rue, douleur de maison,’ 
Well, and so, to upset Markham, you 
are going to let the Tories in, eh?— 
with all the old tyrannies and briberies 
on their shoulders?—naked and un- 
ashamed. Hullo!”—he looked round 
him—“ don’t tell Patricia I said so— 
or Hugh.” 

“ There is no room for a middle party,” 
was the Vicar’s fierce reply. “ Socialists 
on the one side—Tories on the other!— 
that Il be the Armageddon of the future.” 

The Doctor, declining to be drawn, 
nodded piacidly through the clouds of 
smoke that enwrapped him. The Vicar 
hurried away, accompanied, however, 
furtively to the door, even to the gate 
of the drive, by Mrs. Roughsedge, who 
had questions to ask. 

She came back presently with a thought- 
ful countenance. 

“T asked him what he thought I 
ought to do about those tales I told 
you of.” 

“Why don’t you settle for yourself?’ 
cried the Doctor, testily. “That is the 
way you women flatter the pride of 
these priests!” 

“Not at all. You make him talk non- 
sense; I find him a fount of wisdom.” 

“T admit he knows some moral theol- 
ogy,” said Roughsedge, thoughtfully. 
“He has thought a good deal about 
‘sins’ and ‘sin.’ Well,—what was his 
view about these particular ‘sinners’ ?”’ 

“He thinks Diana ought to know.” 

“ She can’t do any good—and it will keep 
her awake at nights. I object altogether.” 
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However, Mrs. Roughsedge, having 
first dropped a pacifying kiss on her 
husband’s gray hair, went up-stairs to 
put on her things, declaring that she was 
going there and then to Beechcote. 

The Doctor was left to ponder over 
the gossip in question, and what Diana 
could possibly do to meet it. Poor child! 
—was she never to be free from scandal 
and publicity ? 

As to the couple of people involved— 
Fred Birch and that odious young wom- 
an Miss Fanny Merton—he did not care 
in the least what happened to them. 
And he could not see for the life of him 
why Diana should care either. But of 
course she would. In her ridiculous way, 
she would think she had some kind of 
responsibility, just because the girl’s 
mother and her mother happened to have 
been brought up in the same nursery. 

“A plague on Socialist vicars,—and 
a plague on dear good women!” thought 
the Doctor, knocking out his pipe. 
“What with philanthropy, and this deli- 
cate altruism that takes the life out of 
women, the world becomes a kind of 
impenetrable jungle, in which every- 
body’s business is intertwined with every- 
body else’s, and there is nobody left with 
primitive brutality enough to hew a 
way through! And those of us that 
might lead a decent life on this ill- 
arranged planet are all crippled and ham- 
strung by what we call unselfishness.” 
The Doctor vigorously replenished his 
pipe. “I yow I will go to Greece next 
spring, and leave Patricia behind!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Roughsedge walked to 
Beecheote—in meditation. The facts she 
pondered were these,—to put them as 
shortly as possible. Fred Birch was fast 
becoming the mauvais sujet of the dis- 
trict. His practice was said to be gone, 
his money affairs were in a desperate 
condition, and his mother and sister had 
already taken refuge with relations. He 
had had recourse to the time-honored 
expedients of his type: betting on horses 
and on stocks, with other people’s money. 
It was said that he had kept on the safe 
side of the law; but one or two incidents 
in his career had emerged to light quite 
recently, which had led all the scrupulous 
in Dunsecombe to close their doors upon 
him; and as he had no means of bribing 
the unscrupulous, he had now become a 
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mere object-lesson for babes, as to the 
advantages of honesty. 

At the same time Miss Fanny Merton, 
first introduced to Brookshire by Brook- 
shire’s favorite, Diana Mallory, was con- 
stantly to be seen in the black sheep’s 
company. They had been observed to- 
gether, both in London and the country, 
—at race-meetings, and theatres; and a 
brawl in the Dunscombe refreshment 
room, late at night, in which Birch had 
been involved, brought out the scandalous 
fact that Miss Merton was in his com- 
pany. Birch was certainly not sober; 
and it was said by the police that Miss 
Merton also had had more port wine 
than was good for her. 

All this Brookshire knew; and none 
of it did Diana know. Since her return, 
she and Mrs. Colwood had lived so quiet- 
ly within their own borders that the talk 
of the neighborhood rarely reached her; 
and those persons who came in contact 
with her were far too deeply touched 
by the signs of suffering in the girl’s 
face and manner, to breathe a word that 
might cause her fresh pain. Brookshire 
knew also, through one or other of the 
mysterious channels by which such news 
travels, that the two cousins were un- 
congenial; that it was Fanny Merton 
who had revealed to Diana her mother’s 
history, and in an abrupt, unfeeling way; 
and that the two girls were not now 
in communication. Fanny had been 
boarding with friends in Bloomsbury, and 
was supposed to be returning to her fam- 
ily in Barbadoes in the autumn. 

The affair of the refreshment room was 
to be heard of at Petty Sessions, and 
would therefore get into the local papers. 
Mrs. Roughsedge felt there was nothing 
for it; Diana must be told. But she 
hated her task. 

On reaching Beechecote she noticed a 
fly at the door, and paused a moment 
to consider whether her visit might not 
be inopportune. It was a beautiful day, 
and Diana and Mrs. Colwood were prob- 
ably to be found in some corner of the 
garden. Mrs. Roughsedge walked round 
the side of the house to reconnoitre. 

As she reached the beautiful old ter- 
race at the back of the house, on which 
the drawing-room opened, suddenly, a 
figure came flying through the drawing- 
room window,—the figure of a girl in 


a tumbled muslin dress, with a large hat, 
and a profusion of feathers and stream- 
ers fluttering about her. In the descent 
upon the terrace she dropped her gloves; 
stooping to pick them up, she dropped 
her boa; in her struggle to recapture that, 
she trod on and tore her dress. 

“Damn!” said the young lady, furi- 
ously. 

And at the voice, the word, the figure, 
Mrs. Roughsedge stood arrested, and 
open-mouthed, her old woman’s bonnet 
slipping back a little on her gray curls. 

The young woman was Fanny Merton. 
She had evidently just arrived, and was 
in search of Diana. Mrs. Roughsedge 
thought a moment, and then turned and 
sadly walked home again. No good in- 
terfering now! Poor Diana would have 
to tackle the situation for herself. 


Diana and Mrs. Cvlwood were on the 
lawn, surreptitiously at work on clothes 
for the child in the spinal jacket, who 
Was soon going away to a convalescent 
home, and had to be rigged out. The 
grass was strewn with pieces of printed 
cotton and flannel, with books and work- 
baskets. But they were not sitting where 
Ferrier had looked his last upon the 
world three weeks before. There, under the 
tall limes, across the lawn, on that sad and 
sacred spot, Diana meant in the autumn 
to plant a group of cypresses, the tree of 
mourning,—“ for remembrance.” 

“Fanny!” cried Diana, in amazement, 
rising from her chair. 

At her cousin’s voice, Fanny halted, 
a few yards away. 

“Well!” she said, defiantly, “ of course 
I know you didn’t expect to see me!” 

Diana had grown very pale. Muriel 
saw a shiver run through her, the shiver 
of the victim, brought once more into 
the presence of the torturer. 

“T thought you were in London,” she 
stammered, moving forward and holding 
out her hand mechanically. “ Please 
come and sit down.” She cleared a chair 
of the miscellaneous: needlework upon it. 

“T want to speak to you very par- 
ticularly,” said Fanny. “And it’s pri- 
vate!” She looked at Mrs. Colwood, with 
whom she had exchanged a frosty greet- 
ing. Diana made a little imploring sign, 
and Muriel—unwillingly—moved away 
towards the house. 
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“Well, I don’t suppose you want to 
have anything to do with me,” said 
Fanny, after a moment, in a sulky voice. 
“But after all, you’re mother’s niece. 
I’m in a pretty tight fix,—and it mightn’t 
be very pleasant for you, if things came 
to the worst.” 

She had thrown off her hat, and was 
patting and pulling the numerous puffs 
and bandeaux in which her hair was ar- 
ranged, with a nervous hand. Diana 
was aghast at her appearance. The 
dirty finery of her dress had sunk many 
degrees in the scale of decency and re- 
finement since February. Her staring 
brunette color had grown patehy and 
unhealthy, her eyes had a furtive au- 
jacity, her lips a coarseness, which might 
have been always there; but in the win- 
ter, youth and high spirits had to some 
extent disguised them. 

“ Aren’t you soon going home?” asked 
Diana, looking at her, with a troubled 
brow. 

“No, ’m—lI’m engaged. I thought 
you might have known that!” The girl 
turned fierceiy upon her. 

“ No—I hadn’t heard—” 

“Well, I don’t know where you live 
all your time!” said Fanny impatiently. 
“There’s heaps of people at Dunscombe 
know that I’ve been engaged to Fred 
Birch for three months. I wasn’t going 
to write to you of course, because I— 
well'—I know you thought I’d_ been 
rough on you—about that—you know.” 

‘Fred Birch!’ Diana’s voice was 
faltering, and amazed. 

Fanny twisted her hat in her hands. 

“ He’s all right!” she said, angrily— 
“if his business hadn’t been ruined by 
a lot of nasty crawling taletellers. If 
people ’ld only mind their own business! 
However there it is—he’s ruined—he 
hasn’t got a penny piece—and of course 
he can’t marry me, if—well, if somebody 
don’t help us out.” 

Diana’s face changed. 

“Do you mean that I should help 
you out?” 

“Well, there’s no one else!” said Fan- 
ny, still as it seemed defying something 
or some one. 

“T gave you—a thousand pounds.” 

“You gave it to mother! I got precious 
little of it. D’ve had to borrow lately, 
from people in the boarding-house. And 
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I can’t get any more—there! 
broke—stony.” 

She was still looking straight before 
her, but her lip trembled. 

Diana bent forward impetuously. 

“Fanny!” she said, laying her hand 
on her cousin’s—* Do go home!” 

Fanny’s lip continued to tremble. 

“T tell you I’m engaged,” she repeated, 
in a muffled voice. 

“Don’t marry him!” said Diana, im- 
ploringly. “ He’s not—he’s not a good 
man.” 

“What do you know about it? He’s 
well enough—though I dare say he’s not 
your sort. He’d be all right, if some- 
body would just lend a hand—help him 
with the debts—and put him on his feet 
again. He suits me anyway. I’m not 
so thin-skinned.” 

Diana stiffened. Fanny’s manner—as 
of old—was almost incredible, considered 
as the manner of one in difficulties asking 
for help. The sneering insolence of it 
inevitably provoked the person addressed. 

“Have you told Aunt Bertha,” she 
said coldly, “asked her consent?” 

“ Mother ?—Oh, I’ve told her I’m en- 
gaged. She knows very well that I man- 
age my own business.” 

Diana withdrew her chair a little. 

“When are you going to be married? 
Are you still with those friends?” 

Fanny laughed. 

“Oh Lord, no! 
long ago. 


I’m just 


I fell out with them 
They were a wretched lot! 
But I found a girl I knew,—and we set 
up together. I’ve been in a blouse shop— 
earning thirty shillings a week—there! 
And if I hadn’t, I’d have starved!” 
Fanny raised her head. Their eyes 
met,—Fanny’s full of mingled bravado 
and misery,—Diana’s suddenly stricken 
with deep and remorseful. distress. 
“Fanny!—I told you to write to me 
if there was anything wrong—why did- 
n’t you?” 
“You hated me!” said Fanny sullenly. 
“T didn’t!” cried Diana, the tears 


rising to her eyes. “ But—you hurt me 
so!”’—Then again, she bent forward, lay- 


ing her hand on her cousin’s, speaking 
fast and low. “ Fanny—lI’m very sorry! 
—if I’d known you were in trouble, I’d 
have come or written—I thought you 
were with friends, and I knew the money 
had been paid. But, Fanny, I implore 
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you!—give up Mr. Birch! Nobody speaks 
well of him!—You’ll be miserable !—you 
must be!” 

“Too late to think of that!” said 
Fanny, doggedly. 

Diana looked up in sudden terror. 
Fanny tried to brazen it out. But all 
the patchy color left her cheeks; and 
dropping her head on her hands, she 
began to sob. Yet even the sobs were 
angry— 

“T can go and drown myself!” she 
said passionately—“ and I suppose I’d 
better. Nobody cares whether I do or 
not. He’s made a fool of me—I don’t 
suppose mother ‘ll take me home again. 
And if he doesn’t marry me,—I’'ll kill 
myself somehow—it don’t matter how— 
before— I’ve got to!” 

Diana had dropped on her knees be- 
side her visitor. Unconsciously—pitiful- 
ly—she breathed her cousin’s name. 
Fanny looked up. She wrenched herself 
violently away. 

“Oh, it’s all very well!—but we can’t 
all be such saints as you. It ‘ld be all 
right if he’d marry me directly—direct- 
ly,” she added, hurriedly. 

Diana knelt still immovable. In her 
face was that agonized shock and recoil 
with which the young and pure, the ten- 
.derly cherished and guarded, receive the 
first withdrawal of the veil which hides 
from them the more brutal facts of life. 
But, as she knelt there, gazing at Fanny, 
another expression stole upon and effaced 
the first. Taking shape and body, as it 
were, from the experience of the moment, 
there rose into sight the new soul de- 
veloped in her by this tragic year. Not 
for her—not for Juliet Sparling’s daugh- 
ter—the plea of cloistered innocence! 
By a sharp transition her youth had 
passed from the Chamber of Maiden 
Thought, into the darkened Chamber of 
Experience. She had steeped her heart 
in the waters of sin and suffering; she 
put from her in a flash the mere 
maiden panie which had drawn her to 
her knees. 

“Fanny,—I’ll help you!” she said, in 
a low voice, putting her arms round her 
cousin. “ Don’t ery—I’ll help you.” 

Fanny raised her head. In Diana’s 
face there was something which, for the 
first time, roused in the other a nascent 
sense of shame. The color came rush- 


ing into her cheeks; her eyes wavered 
painfully. 

“You must come and stay here,” said 
Diana, almost in a whisper. “ And where 
is Mr. Birch?—I must see him.” 

She rose as she spoke; her voice had 
a decision, a sternness, that Fanny for 
once did not resent. But she shook her 
head despairingly. 

“T can’t get at him. He sends my 
letters back. He'll not marry me unless 
he’s paid to.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

Gradually the whole story emerged. 
The man had behaved as the coarse and 
natural man face to face with temptation 
and opportunity is likely to behave. The 
girl had been the victim first and fore- 
most of her own incredible folly. And 
Diana could not escape the idea that on 
Birch’s side there had not been wanting 
from the first an element of sinister cal- 
culation. If her relations objected to the 
situation, it could of course be made 
worth his while to change it. All his re- 
cent sayings and doings, as Fanny report- 
ed them, clearly bore this interpretation. 

As Diana sat, dismally pondering, an 
idea flashed upon her. Sir James Chide 
was to dine at Beechcote that night. He 
was expected early, would take Beechcote 
indeed on his way from the train to 
Lytchett. Who else should advise her, 
if not he? In a hundred ways, practical 
and tender, he had made her understand, 
that, for her mother’s sake and her own, 
she was to him as a daughter. 

She mentioned him to Fanny. 

“Of course”—she hurried over the 
words—“ we need only say—that you 
have been engaged. We must consult 
him, I suppose, about—about breach of 
promise of marriage.” 

The odious, hearsay phrase came out 
with difficulty. But Fanny’s eyes glis- 
tened at the name of the great lawyer. 

Her feelings towards the man who had 
betrayed her were clearly a medley of 
passion and of hatred. She loved him, 
as she was able to love; and she wished, 
at the same time, to coerce and be re- 
venged on him. The momentary sense 
of shame had altogether passed. It was 
Diana who, with burning cheeks, stip- 
ulated that while Fanny must not return 
to town, but must stay at Beechcote till 
matters were arranged, she should not 
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THE TESTING 





appear during Sir James’s visit; and it 
was Fanny who said with vindictive 
triumph, as Diana left her in her room— 
“Sir James ‘ll know well enough what 
sort of damages I could get!” 


After dinner, Diana and Sir James 
walked up and down the lime walk, in 
the August moonlight. Diana had told 
the story so far as she meant to tell it. 
Her cousin was in love with this wretch- 
ed man, and had got herself terribly 
talked about. She could not be per- 
suaded to give him up; while he could 
only be induced to marry her by the 
prospect of money., Could Sir James 
see him, and find out how much would 
content him?—and whether any decent 
employment could be found for him? 

Sir James held his peace, except for 
the “ Yeses” and “ Noes” that Diana’s 
conversation demanded. He would eer- 
tainly interview the young man; he was 
very sorry for her anxieties; he would see 
what could be done. 

Meanwhile he never communicated 
to her that he had travelled down 
to Beecheote in the same carriage with 
Lady Fenton, the county gossip, and that 
in addition to other matters—of which 
more anon—the refreshment-room story 
had been discussed between them, with 
additions and ramifications leading to 
very definite conclusions in any rational 
mind as to the nature of the bond be- 
tween Diana’s cousin and the young 
Dunscombe solicitor. Lady Fenton had 
expressed her concern for Miss Mallory. 
“Poor thing!—do you think she knows? 
Why on earth did she ever ask him to 
Beecheote! Alicia Drake told me she 
saw him there.” 

These things Sir James did not dis- 
close. He played Diana’s game with 
perfect discretion. He guessed even that 
Fanny was in the house; but he said 
not a word. No need at all to question 
the young woman. If in such a case 
he could not get round a rascally solic- 
itor, what could he do’—and what was 
the good of being the leader of the 
criminal bar? 

Only when Diana, at the end of their 
walk, shyly remarked that money was 
not to stand in the way; that she had 
plenty; that Beccheote was no doubt too 
expensive for her, but that the tenancy 
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was only a yearly one, and she had but 
to give notice at Michaelmas, which she 
thought of doing:—only then did Sir 
James allow himself a laugh. 

“You think I am going to let this 
business turn you out of Beechcote—eh ? 
—you preposterous little angel!” 

“Not this business,” stammered Di 
ana, “ but I am really living at too great 
a rate.” 

Sir James grinned, patted her ironical 
ly on the shoulder, told her to be a good 
girl, and departed. 


Fanny stayed for a week at Beechcote, 
and at the end of that time, Diana and 
Mrs. Colwood accompanied her on a 
Saturday to town, and she was married, 
to a sheepish and sulky bridegroom, by 
special license, at a Marylebone church, 
—Sir James Chide, in the background, 
looking on. They departed for a three 
days’ holiday to Brighton; and on the 
fourth day, they were due to sail by a 
West Indian steamer for Barbadoes, 
where Sir James had procured for Mr. 
Frederick Birch a post in the office of 
a large sugar estate, in which an old 
friend of Chide’s had an interest. Fanny 
showed no rapture in the prospect of 
thus returning to the bosom of her fam 
ily. But there was no help for it. 

By what means the transformation 
seene had been effected it would be waste 
of time to inquire. Much to Diana’s 
chagrin, Sir James entirely declined to 
allow her to aid in it financially, except 
so far as equipping her cousin with 
clothes went, and providing her with 
a small sum for her wedding journey. 
Personally, he considered that the week 
during which Fanny stayed at Beechcote 
was as much as Diana could be expected 
to contribute; and that she had indeed 
paid the lion’s share. 

Yet that week—if he had known—was 
full of strange comfort to Diana. Often 
Muriel, watching her, would escape to 
her own room to hide her tears. Fanny’s 
second visit was not as her first. The 
first had seen the outraging and repel- 
ling of the nebler naturé by the ignoble. 
Diana had frankly not been able to en- 
dure her cousin. There was not a trace 
of that now. Her father’s papers had 
told her abundantly how flimsy, how 
nearly fraudulent, was the financial 
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claim which Fanny and her belongings 
had set up. The thousand pounds had 
been got practically on false pretences, 
and Diana knew it now, in every detail. 
Yet neither towards that, nor towards 
Fanny’s other and worse lapses, did she 
show any bitterness, any spirit of mere 
repulsion and reprobation. The last 
vestige of that just, instinctive Pharisa- 
ism which clothes an unstained youth 
had dropped from her. As the heir of 
her mother’s fate, she had gone down 
into the dark sea of human wrong and 
misery, and she had emerged trans- 
formed, more akin by far to the wretched 
and the unhappy than to the prosperous 
and the untempted. She took Fanny 
now as she found her—bearing with her, 
—accepting her,—loving her as far as 
she could. So. that at the last even that 
stubborn nature was touched. And when 
Diana kissed her after the wedding, with 
a few tremulous good wishes, Fanny’s 
gulp was not all excitement. Yet it 
must still be recorded, that on the wed- 
ding-day Fanny was in. the highest 
spirits, only marred by some annoyance 
that she had let Diana persuade her out 
of a white satin wedding-dress. 


Diana’s preoceupation with this matter 
earried her through the first week of 
Markham’s second campaign, and dead- 
ened so far the painful effect of the 
contest now once more thundering 
through the division. For it was even 
a more odious battle than the first had 
been. In the first place, the moderate 
Liberals held a meeting very early in 
the struggle, with Sir William Fenton 
in the chair, to protest against the luke- 
warm support which Markham had given 
to the late leader of the Opposition, to 
express their lamentation for Ferrier, 
and their distrust of Lord Philip; and 
to decide upon a policy. 

At the meeting a heated speech was 
made by a gray-haired squire, an old 
friend and Oxford contemporary of John 
Ferrier’s, who declared that he had it 
on excellent authority that the communi- 

ited article.in the Herald, which had 
ippeared on the morning of Ferrier’s 
-udden death, had been written by Ol- 
iver Markham. 

This statement was reported in the 
newspapers of the following morning, 


and at once denied by Markham himself, 
in a brief letter to the Times. 

It was this letter which Lady Fenton 
discussed hotly with Sir James Chide, 
on the day when Fanny Merton’s mis- 
demeanors also came up for judgment. 

“He says he didn’t write it. Sir Will- 
iam declares—a mere quibble! He has 
it from several people that Barrington 
was at Tallyn two days before the article 
appeared, and that he spoke to one or 
two friends next day of an ‘ important’ 
conversation with Markham, and of the 
first-hand information he had got from 
it. Nobody was so likely as Oliver to 
have that intimate knowledge of poor 
Mr. Ferrier’s intentions and views. Will- 
iam believes that he gave Barrington all 
the information in the article, and wrote 
nothing himself, in order that he might 
be able to deny it.” 

Sir James met these words with an 
impenetrable face. He neither defended 
Markham, nor did he join in Lady Fen- 
ton’s denunciations. But that good lady, 
who though voluble was shrewd, told her 
husband afterwards that she was certain 
Sir James believed Markham to be re- 
sponsible for the Herald article. 

A week later the subject was renewed 
at a very heated and disorderly meeting 
at Dunscombe. A bookseller’s assistant, 
well known as one of the leading Social- 
ists of the division, got up and in a 
suave mincing voice accused Markham 
of having—not written, but—“ inspired ” 
the Herald article, and so dealt a treacher- 
ous blow at his old friend and Parlia- 
mentary leader,—a blow which had no 
doubt contributed to the situation culmi- 
nating in Mr. Ferrier’s tragic death. 

Markham, very pale, sprang up at once, 
denied the charge, and fiercely attacked 
the man who had made it. But there 
was something so venomous in the man- 
ner of his denial; so undignified in the 
personalities with which it was accom- 
panied; that the meeting suddenly took 
offence. The attack, instead of dying 
down, was renewed. Speaker after speak- 
er got up and heckled the candidate. Was 
Mr. Markham aware that the editor of 
the Herald had been staying at Tallyn 
two days before the article appeared ?— 
Was he also aware that his name had 
been freely mentioned, in the Herald 
office, in connection with ‘the article? 
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SIR JAMES PLAYED DIANA’'S GAME WITH PERFECT DISCRETION 
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THE TESTING OF 
Markham in vain endeavored to regain 
sangfroid and composure under these 


attacks. He haughtily repeated his de- 


nial, and refused to answer any mor 
questi ms on the subject. 

The local Tory paper rushed into the 
fray, and had presently collected a good 
deal of what it was pleased to eall evi 
dence on the matter, mainly gathered 
from London reporters. The matter be- 
gan to look serious. Markham appealed 
to Barrington to contradict the rumor 
publicly, as “absurd and untrue.” But 
unfortunately, Barrington, who was a 
man of quick and gusty temper, had been 
nettled by an incautious expression of 
Markham’s, with regard to the famous 
article, in his Dunscomlb« speech : “it 
I had had any intention whatever of deal- 
ing a dishonorable blow at my old friend 
and leader, I could have done it a good 
deal more effectively, I can assure you; 
1 should not have put what I had to say 
in a form so confused and contradictory.” 

This—together with the general denial 

happened to reach Barrington, and it 
rankled. When therefore Markham ap- 
pealed to him, he brusquely replied: 
ar Mr. Markham—You know best 
what share you had in the Herald article. 
You certainly did not write it. But to 
my mind it very faithfully reproduced 


“ Ty 


the gist of our conversation on a mem- 
And, moreover, I believed 
and still believe that you intended the 
reproduction. 


orable evening. 


Believe me, yours faith- 
fully, Ernest Barrington.” 

To this Markham returned a stiff an- 
_swer, giving his own account of what 
had taken place, and regretting that even 
a keen journalist should have thought it 
consistent with his honor to make such 
injurious and unfair use of “my honest 
attempt to play the peacemaker,” be- 
tween the different factions of the party. 

To this letter Barrington made no 
reply. Markham, sore and weary, yet 
strung by now to an obstinacy and a 
fighting passion which gave a new and 
remar! able energy to his personality, 
threw himself afresh into a hopeless bat- 
tle. For a time indeed the tide appeared 
to turn. He had been through two Par- 
liaments a popular and successful mem- 
ber; less popular no doubt in the second 
than in the first, as the selfish and bitter 
strains in his character became more 
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apparent. Still he had always command 
ed a strong personal following, especially 
among the younger men of the towns and 
villages, who admired his lithe and hand- 
some presence, and appreciated his repu 
tation as a sportsman and _ volunteer. 
Lady Luey’s subscriptions too were an 
element in the matter, not to be despised. 

A rally began in the Liberal host, which 
had felt itself already beaten. Markham’s 
meetings improved ; the Herald article 
was apparently forgotten. 

The anxiety now lay chiefly in the 
mining villages, where nothing seemed to 
affect the hostile attitude of the in- 
habitants. A long series of causes had 


led up to it, to be summed up perhaps 
in one,—the harsh and domineering tem- 
per of the man who had for years man- 
aged the three Tallyn collieries, and who 
held Lady Lucy and her co-shareholders in 
the hollow of his hand. Lady Luey, whose 
curious obstinacy had been roused, would 
not dismiss him; and nothing less than his 
summary dismissal would have placated 
the dull hatred of six hundred miners. 

Markham had indeed attempted to put 
through a number of minor reforms, but 
the effect on the temper of the district 
had been, in the end, little or nothing. 
The colliers, who had once fervently sup- 
orted him, thought of him now, either 
as a fine gentleman profiting pecuniarily 
by the ill deeds of a tyrant, or as shelter- 
ing behind his mother’s skirts; and for 
some time every meeting of his in the 
colliery villages was broken up. But in 
the more hopeful days of the last week, 
when the canvassing returns, together 
with Markham’s astonishing energy, and 
brilliant speaking, had revived the fail- 
ing heart of the party, it was resolved 
to hold a final meeting, on the night 
before the poll, at Hartingfield, the 
largest of the mining villages. 


Markham left Dunseombe for Harting 
field about six o’clock on an August eve- 
ning, driving the coach, with its superb 
team of horses, which had become by 
now so familiar an object in the division. 
He was to return in time to make the 
final speech in the coneluding Liberal 
meeting of the campaign, which was to 
be held that night, with the help of some 
half-dozen other members of Parliament, 
in the Dunscombe Corn Exchange. 
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A body of his supporters, gathered in 
the market-place, cheered him madly as 
the coach set off. Markham stopped the 
horses for a minute outside the office 
of the local paper. The weekly issue 
came out that afternoon. It was handed 
up to him, and the coach rattled on. 

McEwart, who was sitting beside him, 
opened it, and presently gave a low in- 
voluntary whistle of dismay. Markham 
looked round, 

“What's the matter?” 

McEwart would have gladly flung the 
paper away. But looking round him he 
saw that several other persons on the top 
of the coach had copies, and that whis- 
pering consternation had begun. 

He saw nothing for it but to hand the 
paper to Markham. “ This is playing it 
pretty low down!” he said, pointing to an 
item in large letters on the first page. 

Markham handed the reins to the 
groom beside him and took the paper. 
Ile saw, printed in full, Barrington’s 
curt letter to himself on the subject of 
the Herald’s article; and below it the ju- 
bilant and scathing comments of the 
Tory editor. 

He read both carefully, and gave the 
paper back to MeFwart. “ That decides 
the election,” he said calmly. McEwart’s 
face assented. 


Markham however never showed great- 
er pluck than at the Hartingtield meet- 
ing. It was a rowdy and disgraceful 
business, in which from beginning to 
end he searcely got a hearing for more 
than three sentences at a time. <A shout- 
ing mob of angry men, animated by 
passions much more than political, held 
him at bay. But on this occasion hi 
never once lost his temper; he caught 
the questions and insults hurled at him, 
and threw them back with unfailing 
skill; and every now and then, at some 
lull in the sterm, he made himself heard, 
and to good purpose. Tlis courage and 
coolness propitiated some, and exasper- 
ated others. 

A group of very rough fellows pur- 
sued him shouting and yelling as he 
left the schoolroom where the meeting 
was held. 

“Take care!” said MeEwart, hurrying 
him along. “They are beginning with 
stones, and I see no police about.” 


The little party of visitors made for 
the coach, protected by some of the vil- 
lagers. But,in the dusk, the stones came 
flying fast and freely. Just as Mark- 
ham was climbing into his seat he was 
struck. McEwart saw him waver, and 
heard a muttered exclamation. 

“You're hurt!” he said, supporting 
him. “ Let the groom drive.” 

Markham pushed him away. 

“It’s nothing.” He gathered up the 
reins, the grooms who had been holding 
the horses’ heads clambered into their 
places; a touch of the whip—and the 
coach was off, almost at a gallop, pursued 
by a shower of missiles. 

After a mile at full speed, Markham 
pulled in the horses, and handed the reins 
to the groom. As he did so, a low groan 
escaped him. 

“You are hurt!” exclaimed McEwart. 
“ Where did they hit yeu?” 

Markham shook his head. 

“ Better not talk,” he said, in a whis 
per. “ Drive home.” 


An hour afterwards, it was announced 
to the crowded gathering in the Duns- 
combe Corn Exchange that Mr. Mark- 
ham had been hurt by a stone at Harting 
field, and could not address the meeting. 
The message was received with derision 
rather than sympathy. It was universal- 
lv believed that the injury was a mere 
excuse, and that the publication cf that 
most damning letter, on the very eve 
of the poll, was the sole and only cause 
why the Junior Lord of the Treasury 
failed on this oceasion to meet the ser- 
ried rows of his excited countrymen, 
waiting for him in the packed and 
stifling hall. 

It was the Viear who took the news 
to Beecheote. As in the case of Diana 
herself, the misfortune of the enemy 
transformed a roaring lion into a suck- 
ing dove. Some instinct told him that she 
must hear it gently. He therefore in- 
vented an errand, saw Muriel Colwood 
and left the tale with her—both of the 
blow and the letter. 

Muriel, trembling inwardly, broke it 
as lightly and casually as she could. An 
injury to the spine—so it was reported. 
No doubt rest and treatment would soon 
amend it. A London surgeon had been 
sent for. Meanwhile the election was said 
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to be lost Muriel reluctantly produced gered—for Oliver. As she lifted her eyes, 
the letter in the West Brookshire Gazetie; she saw the little dim path on the hill 


knowing that in the 


things Diana must see it on the morrow. warm life against hers. 


natural course of side; she felt his arms ro ind about he r, his 


Nothing that he 


Diana at bowed over the letter, and had done, nothing that he co ild do, had 
the news; and presently lifted up a white torn him, or would ever tear him, from her 


<issed Muriel, 
d her, ind begged 
he went to her r 


who was hovering heart. And now he was wounded—defeat 


to be left alone. ed—pm rhaps disgraced; and she could not 


om. The windows help him, could not comfort him. 
r wide open to the woods, and th 


She supposed Alicia Drake was with 


rolden August moon shone above th him. For the first time, a torment 

Down in its bare full majesty. Most fierce jealousy ran through her nature, 
the night she sat crouched beside the like fire through a forest glade, burning 
ndow. her head resting on the ledge. ip its sweetness. 

Her whole nature hungered—and hun- [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Afterthought 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
¥ the sweet summer-time she said, 

When the leaf falls I shall be dead 

I shall be lying still and cold 

Beneath my weight of dark grave mould. 
I shall not know how time is sped, 

Nor midnight’s bloom, nor morning’s 
Nor if the honeyed rose be red 
When the leaf falls I shall be dead. 


Nay, said the Spirit then. Because 
That light shines far which never was 
On sea or land, thy path is made 

Where the infinities are laid. 
Thou, while the source of being draws, 


Wrapped in that light, and unafraid, 


Through slow ascent of lovely laws 


From life to life shall pass nor pause. 


Though all the purpling seas shall shoal, 


Though constant stars forsake their pole, 
’Thou still shalt mount from gyre to gyre 
And seek the founts of primal fire. 

For who am I would spell thy scroll? 

I am the strength of thy desire, 

Part am I of the deathless whole,— 

Thine own inviolable soul! 



















Getting Rid of Fluff 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


O, after that, Murchison decided to 
get rid of Fluff. He told me that 


he had never really wanted a dog, 
anyway, but that when a dog is sent all 
the way from New York, anonymously, 
with $2.80 charges paid, it is hard to 
cast the dog out into the eold world 
without giving it a trial. And Fluff was 
such a sweet little thing! Just a little 
fluffy ball with bright eyes. Brownlee— 
Brownlee lives on the other side of 
Murchison—was sure the pup had good 
blood in him, so Murchison tried the 
pup for a few years, and at last he de- 
cided he would have to get rid of him. 
Ile came over and spoke to me about it, 
because I had just moved in next door. 
“Do you like dogs?” he asked; and that 
was the first word of conversation I ever 
had with Murchison. I told him frankly 
that I did not like dogs, and that my 
wife did not like them, and Murchison 
seemed more pleased than if I had offered 
him a thousand dollars. 
“Now, I am glad of that,” he said, 


FLUFF WAS SUCH 
A SWEET LITTLE THING 





“for Mrs. Murchison,and I hate dogs. 
If you do not like dogs, I will get rid of 
Fluff. I made up my mind several years 
ago to get rid of Fluff, but when I heard 
you were going to move into this house 
T decided not to get rid of him until I 
knew whether you liked dogs or not. I 
told Mrs. Murchison that if we got rid 
of Fluff before you came, and then found 
that you loved dogs and owned one, you 
might take our getting rid of Fluff as 
a hint that your dog was distasteful to 
us, and it might hurt your feelings. And 
Mrs. Murchison said that if you had a 
dog, your dog might feel lonely in a 
strange place and might like to have Fluff 
to play with until your dog got used 
to the neighborhood. So we did not get 
rid of him, but if you do not like dogs 
we will get rid of him right away.” 

I told Murchison that I saw he was the 
kind of neighbor a man liked to have, 
and that it was kind of him to offer to 
get rid of Fluff, but that he mustn’t do 
so just on our account. I said that if he 
wanted to keep the dog, he 
had better do so. 

“Now that is kind of 
you,” said Murchison, “ but 
we would really rather get 
rid of him. I decided 
several years ago that I 
would get rid of him, but 
Brownlee likes dogs, and 
took an interest in Fluff, 
and wanted to make a bird 
dog of him, so we kept 
Fluff for his sake. But 
now Brownlee is tired of 
making a bird dog of him. 
He says Fluff is too strong 
to make a good bird dog, 
and not strong enough to 
rent out as a horse, and he 
is willing I should get rid 
of him. He says he is anx- 
ious for me to get rid of 
him as soon as I can.” 
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When I saw Fluff I agreed with Brown 
lee. At the very first glance I saw that 
Fluff was a failure as a dog, and that 
to make a good camel he needed a shorter 
neck and more hump, but he had the 
general appearance of an amateur camel. 
Ile looked as if some one who had never 











He TRIED 1 : W ME FLUFF THAT Day 


seen a aog, but had heard of one, 
had started out to make a dog, and 
had got to thinking of a camel every 
onee in a while, and had worked in 
parts of what he thought a camel was 
like with what he thought a dog was like, 
and then—when the job was about done 
had decided it was a failure, and had 
just finished it up any way, sticking on 
the meanest and cheapest hair he could 
tind, and getting most of it on wrong 
side to. 

But the cheap hair did not matter 
much. Murchison and Brownlee showed 
me the place where Fluff had worn most 
of it off the ridge - pole of his back 
crawling under the porch. He tried to 
show me Fluff that day, but it was so 
dark under the porch that I could not 
tell which was Fluff and which was sim- 
ply underneathness of porch. But from 
what Brownlee told me that day I knew 
that Fluff had suffered a permanent dis- 
location of the spirits. He told me he 
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Fluff out to make a duck dog 

him, and that all the duck Fluff was 
interested in was to duck when he saw 
1 gun, and that after he had heard a 


gun fired once or twice he had become sad 


had taken 


and dejected, and had acquired a perma 
nently ingrowing tail, and an expression 
of face like a coyote, but more 
mournful. He had aequired a 
habit of carrying his head down 
and forward, as if he was about 
to lay it on the headsman’s block, 
and he that and 


kne W dese rved 









Drathwine 


more, and the sooner it was over the better. 
Ile couldn’t even seratch fleas correctly, 
Brownlee said, but would give a couple of 
weak-minded little flips at the spot with 
his hind flipper, and then stop and groan. 
He had become so meek, Brownlee said, 
that when he met a flea in the road he 
would not even go around it, but would 
stoop down like a camel to let the flea 
get aboard. He was that kind of a dog. 
He was the most discouraged dog | 
ever knew. 

The next day I was putting down the 

carpet in the back bedroom, when in 
came Murchison. 
“T came over to speak to you about 
Fluff,” he said. “TI am afraid he must 
have annoyed you last night. I suppose 
you heard him howl?” 

“Yes, Murchison,” I said, “I did hear 
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him. I never knew a dog could howl so 


loud and long as that. He must have been 
very ill.” 

“Oh no!” said Murchison, cheerfully. 
“That is the way he always howls. That 
is one of the reasons I have decided to 
get rid of Fluff. But it is a great deal 
vorse for us than it is for you. The 
air inlet of our furnace is at the side 
of the house just where Fluff puts his 
head when he howls, and the register in 
our room is right at the head of our bed. 
So his howl goes in at the inlet and 
down through the furnace and up the 
furnace pipes, and is delivered right in 
our room, just as clear and strong as if 
he was in the room. That is one reason 
{ have fully decided to get rid of Fluff. 
It would not be so bad if we had only 
one register in our house, but we have 
ten, and when Fluff howls his voice is 
delivered by all ten registers, so it is 
just as if we had ten Fluffs in the house 
at one time. And ten howls like Fluff’s 
are too much. Even Brownlee says so.” 





HE WOULD CLING TO THAT NOTE 


I told Murchison that I agreed with 
Brownlee perfectly. Fluff had a_ bad 
howl. It sounded as if Cruel Fate, with 
spikes in his shoes, had stepped on Fluff’s 
inmost soul, and then joggled up and down 
on the tenderest spot, and Fluff was trying 
to reproduce his feelings in vocal exer- 
cises. It sounded like a cheap phono- 
graph giving a symphony in the key 
of woe minor, with a megaphone attach 
ment and bad places in the record. 
Judging by his voice, the machine needed 
a new needle. But the megaphone at- 
tachment was all right. 

Brownlee—who knows all about dogs— 
said that he knew what was the matter 
with Fluff. He said Fluff had a very 
high-grade musical temperament, and 
that he longed to be the Caruso of dogs. 
He said he could see that all through 
his bright and hopeful puppyhood he had 
looked forward to being a great singer, 
with a Wagner repertoire and tremolo 
stops in his song organ, and that he had 
early set his aim at perfection. He said 
Fluff was that kind of a dog, and that 
when he saw what his voice had turned 
out to be he was dissatisfied, and became 
morbid. He said that any dog that had 
a voice like Fluff’s had a right to be 
dissatisfied with it—he would be dissatis- 
tied himself with that voice. He said he 
did not wonder that Fluff slunk around ail 
day, feeling that he was no good on earth, 
and that he could understand that when 
night came and everything was still, so 
that Fluff could judge of the purity of 
his tonal quality better, he would pull 
out his voice and tune it up and look it 
over and try it again, hoping it had 
improved since he tried it last. Brown- 
lee said it never had improved, and that 
was what made Fluff’s howl so mournful. 
It was full of tears. He said Fluff would 
try it at G flat and B flat and D flat, and 
so on until he struck a note he felt 
he was pretty good at, and then he 
would cling to that note and weep it full 
of tears. He asked Murchison if he 
hadn’t noticed that the howl was sort of 
damp and salty from the tears, but 
Murchison said he hadn’t noticed the 
dampness. He said it probably got dried 
out of the howl before it reached him, 
coming through the furnace. Then 
Brownlee said that if there was only 
some way of regulating Fluff, so that he 
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ld be turned on and off, Murchison 
vould have a fort ine in him: he could 


turn his howl off when people wanted 
to be cheerful, and then, when a time of 


‘Ty t national wort occurred, Murchison 





ild turn Fluff on and set him goi 
He said he never heard 


ng in his lif 


t me so Te r ex 
pressing in sound a 
great national woe as 


Flutf’s howl did. He 
iid Fluff might lack 


sh in tonal quality, 


that in woe quality 
vas a master: he 

. ffed so full of 
quality that it 

ed out of his pores 
i] Si 1 he ilw \ 
th ght what a pity if 


vas for dogs like Fluff 
pp opl pre terre cd 
cheerful songs lik 
‘Anni Rooney,” and 
‘Waltz me around 
nobler woe operas. TI 
said he had tried t 
like good music him 
lf. but it was no use 
henever he heard 
Fluff sing he felt that 
Murchison ought to 
get rid of Fluff. Then Murchison said 
that was just what he was going to do. 
What he wanted to talk about was how 
to get rid of Fluff. 


But I am getting too far ahead of m 


story. Whenever I get to talking about 
the howl of Fluff I find I wander on 
for hours at a time. It takes hours of 


talk to explain just what a mean howl 
Fluff had. 

But, as I was saying, Murchison cam« 
over while I was putting down the carp 
in my back bedroom, and told me _ he 
had fully decided to get rid of Fluff. 


‘IT have fully decided to get rid of 


him,” he said, “and the only thing that 
bothers me is how to get rid of him.” 


“Give him away,” I suggested. 


“ That’s a good idea!” said Murchison, 


gratefully. “ That’s the very idea that 


occurred to me when I first thought of 


getting rid of Fluff. It is an idea that 
just matches Fluff all over. That is just 


the kind of dog Fluff is If ever a dog 


was made to give away, Fluff was mace 
and loo 
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or it The more I think about him 


k at him and studv him, the 


surer I am that the only thing he is 


od for is to give away 





DED 1 GET RID OF HIM,” HE SAID 


Then he shook his head and sighed. 

“ The only trouble,” he said, “is that 
Fluff is the give-away kind of dog. 
(hat is the only kind you can't give 
iway. There is only one time of the 
vear that a person can make presents of 
things that are good for nothing but to 
give away, and that is at Christmas. 
Now, I might 

“ Murchison,” I said, laying my tack- 
hammer on the floor and standing up, 
‘you don’t mean to keep that infernal, 
howling beast until Christmas, do you? 
If you do, I shall stop putting down this 
carpet. I shall pull out the tacks that are 
already in and move elsewhere. Whzy, 
this is only the first of May, and if I 
have to sleep if I have to keep awake 
every night and listen to that animated 
fog-horn drag his raw soul over the teeth 
of a rusty harrow, I shall go crazy. Can’t 
vou think of some one that is going to 


have a birthday sooner than that?” 


= its 
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“I wish I could,” said Murchison, 
wistfully, “but I can’t. I want to get 
rid of Fluff, and so does Brownlee, and so 
does Massett, but I can’t think of a way 
to get rid of him, and neither can they.” 

“ Murchison,” I said, with some as- 
perity, for I hate a man who trifles, “ if 
1 really thought you and Brownlee and 
Massett were as stupid as all that, I 
would be sorry I moved into this neigh- 
borhood, but I don’t believe it. I be- 
lieve you do not mean to get rid of Fluff. 
I believe you and Brownlee and Massett 
want to keep him. If you wanted to get 
rid of him, you could do it the same way 
you got him.” 

“That’s an excellent idea!” exclaimed 
Murchison. “That is one of the best 
ideas I ever heard, and I would go and 
do it if I hadn’t done it so often already. 
As soon as Brownlee suggested that idea 
I did it. I sent Fluff by express to a 
man—to John Smith—at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and when Fluff came back 
1 had to pay eight dollars and fifty-five 
cents charges. But I didn’t begrudge the 
money. The trip did Fluff a world of 
good—it strengthened his voice, and made 
him broader minded. I tell you,” he said, 
enthusiastically, “there’s nothing like 
travel for broadening the mind! Look 
at Fluff! Maybe he don’t show it, but 
that dog’s mind is so broadened by travel 
that if he was turned loose in Alaska 
he would find his way home. When I 
found his mind was getting so tremen- 
dously broad I stopped sending him 
places. Brownlee—Brownlee knows all 
about dogs—said it would not hurt Fluff 
a bit; he said a dog’s mind could not get 
too broad, and that as far a& he was con- 
cerned he would just like to see once 
how broad minded a dog could become; 
he would like to have Fluff sent out by 
express every time he came back. He 
told me it was an interesting experiment 

that, so far as he knew, it had never 
been tried before—and that the thing I 
ought to do was to keep Fluff travelling 
all the time. He said that so far as he 
knew it was the only way to get rid of 
Fluff; that some time while he was trav- 
elling around in the express ear there 
might be a wreck, and we would be rid 
of Fluff; and if there wasn’t a wreck it 
would be interesting to see what effect 
constant travel would have on a coarse 


dog. He said I might find after a year 
or two that I had the most cultured dog 
in the United States. Brownlee was 
willing to have me send Fluff anywhere. 
Ile suggested a lot of good places to send 
dogs, but he didn’t care enough about dog 
culture to help pay the express charges.” 

“IT see, Murchison,” I said, scornfully. 
“T see! You are the kind of man who 
would let a little money stand between 
you and getting rid of a dog like Fluff! 
If I had a dog like Fluff, nothing in the 
world could prevent me from getting rid 
of him. I only wish he was my dog.” 

“ Take him!” said Murchison, generous- 
ly; “I make you a full and free present 
of him. You can have that dog absolute- 
ly and wholly. He is yours.” 

“T will take the dog,” 1 said, haughtily; 
“not because I really want a dog, nor 
because I hanker for that particular dog, 
but because I can see that you and Brown- 
lee and Massett have been trifling with 
him. Bring him over in my yard, and 
I will show you in very short measure 
how to get rid of Fluff.” 

That afternoon both Brownlee and 
Massett called on me. They came and 
sat on my porch steps, and Murchison 
came and sat with them, and all three 
sat and looked at Fluff and talked him 
over. Every few minutes they would— 
Brownlee and Massett would—get up and 
shake hands with Murchison and con- 
gratulate him on having gotten rid of 
Fluff, and Murchison would blush mod- 
estly and say: “Oh, that is nothing. I 
always knew I would get rid of him.” 

And there was the dog not five feet 
from them, tied to my lawn hydrant. I 
watched and listened to them until I 
had had enough of it, and then I went 
into the house and got my shotgun. I 
loaded it with a good BB shell and 
went out. 

Fluff saw me first. I never saw a dog 
exhibit such intelligence as Fluff ex- 
hibited right then. I suppose travel had 
broadened him, and probably the hydrant 
was old and rusted out, anyway. When 
a man moves into a house he ought to 
have all the plumbing attended to the 
first thing. Any ordinary unbroadened 
dog would have laid down and pulled, 
but Fluff didn’t. First he jumped six 
feet straight into the air, and that pulled 
the four feet of hydrant pipe up by the 
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He 


hydrant and the pipe with him, and 


roots, and then he went away. took 
the 
that might have surprised me, but I saw 
that he did not know where he was going 
nor how long he would stay there when 
he reached the place, and a dog can never 


tell 


away 


will come handy when he is 
A hydrant and a piece 
of iron pipe might be 
So he 


what 
from home. 


the very thing he 


Lua 


would need, 
took it along. 
If | 


had wanted a 





fountain in my front “* 
yard, I eould not 
have got one half as 
quickly as Fluff fur 


nished that one, and 


I would never have 
thought of pulling 
out the hydrant to 
make one. Fluff 
thought of that—at 
least Brownlee said 
he thought of it, 

but I think all Fluff 
wanted was to get 
away. And he got 
away, and the foun 


Every FEW MINUTES 
WOULD GET UP AND 
GRATULATE HIM 


tain didn’t happen to 
be attached to th 
hydrant, so he left it 


behind. If it had 
been attached to the hydrant, he would 
have taken it with him. He was a 


strong dog. 

“ There !” 
heard the pipe rattle across the Eighth 
Street bridge. 


' 
you. 


said Brownlee, when we had 


“ There is intelligence for 

You ought to be grateful to that 
all life. You didn’t it 
against the law to discharge a gun 
in the city limits, but Fluff did, and he 
wouldn’t wait to see you get into trouble. 
He has heard us talking about it, Murchi 


dog your know 


was 


son. I tell you travel has broadened that 
dog! Look what he has saved you,” he 
said to me, “by going away at just the 


We should have 
told you about not firing a gun in the 
city limits. You can’t rid of Fluff 
that way. It is against the law.” 
tgs Massett, “and if 
knew Fluff as well as we do, you would 
that he 


psychological moment. 
get 


said you 

a dog you ean’t shoot. 

He is a wonderful dog. He knows all 

about guns srownlee tried to make a 

duck dog out of him, and took him out 
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where ducks 


the 
and 


the were—showed him 

shot at the ducks 

what do you think that dog learned ?” 
“To run,” I said, for I had heard about 


ducks a gun 


Brownlee teaching Fluff to retrieve. 
Brownlee blushed. 

“Yes,” said Massett, “ but that wasn’t 
all. It doesn’t take intelligence to mak« 
a dog run when he sees a gun, but Fluff 

did not run like an 
ordinary dog. H« 
j saw the gun and he 
& saw the ducks, and 





THEY 


he saw that Brownlee only shot at ducks 
when the And he 
thought Brownlee meant to shoot him, so 
what does he do? Stand still? No: he 
tries to fly. Gets right up and tries to 
fly. He thought that 
lee was trying to teach him. 


they were on wing. 


was what Brown 


He couldn't 


fly, but he did his best. So whenever 
Fluff sees a gun he is on the wing, so 
to speak. You noticed he was on the 
wing, didn’t you?” 

1 told him I had noticed it. I said 


that as far as I could judge Fluff had 
I said I didn’t mind 
losing a little thing like a hydrant anda 
length or two of pipe, but I was glad I 
hadn’t fastened Fluff to the house—I al 
ways liked my houses to have a cellar, 
it be just like Fluff to stop 
fiving at some place 


a good strong wing. 


and would 


where there wasn’t 
any cellar. 


“ Oh,” said Massett, “ he wouldn’t have 
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gone far with the house. A house is a 
great deal heavier than a hydrant. He 
would probably have moved the house off 
the foundation a little, but, judging by 
the direction Fluff took, the house would 
have wedged between those two trees, and 
you would have only lost a piece of the 
poreh, or whatever he was tied to. But 
the lesson is that you must not try to 
shoot Fluff unless you are a good wing 
shot. Unless you ean shoot like Davy 
Crockett you would be apt to wound 
Fluff without killing him, and then there 
would ie trouble !” 

“Yes,” said Murchison, “the Preven- 
iion of Cruelty to Animals folks. There 
is only one way in which a dog ean be 
killed according to law in this place, and 
that is to have the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals folks do it. You send them 
a letter telling them you have a dog you 
want killed, and asking them to come 
and kill it. That is according to law.” 

“That,” I said, firmly, “is what I 
will do.” 

“Tt won't do any good,” said Murchi- 
son, sadly. “They never come. This 
addition to Gallatin is too far from 
their offices to be handy, and they never 
come. I have eighteen deaths for Fluff 
on file at their offices already, and not 
one of them has killed him. When 
you have had as much experience with 
dogs as I have you will know that 
the Prevention of Cruelty to them in 
this town does not inelude killing them 


when they live in the suburbs. The only 

way a dog can die in the suburbs of 
Gallatin is to die of old age.” 

“How old is 

Filitff?” I asked. 

« % 4 “Fluff is a 


young dog,’’ 


said Brownlee. “If he had an ordinary 
dog constitution, he would live fifteen 
years yet, but he hasn’t. He has an 
extra strong constitution, and I should 
say he was good for twenty years more. 
But that isn’t what we came over for. 
We came over to learn how much you 
mean to get rid of Fluff.” 

“ Brownlee,” I said, “I shall think up 
some way to get rid of Fluff. Getting rid 
of a dog is no task for a mind like mine. 
But until he returns and gives me back 
my hydrant I shall do nothing further. 
[ am not going to bother about getting 
rid of a dog that is not here to be 
rid of.” 

By the time Fluff returned I had 
thought out a plan. Murchison had never 
paid the dog tax on Fluff, and that was 
the same as condemning him to death 
if he was ever caught outside of the yard, 
and when he was he could not be caught. 


got 


Ile was a hasty mover, and little things 
such as closed gates never prevented him 
from entering the vard when in haste. 
When he did not jump over he could go 
right through a fence. But to a man of 
my ability these things are trifles. I 
knew how to get rid of Fluff. I knew 
how to have him caught in the street 
without a license. I chained him there. 
Brownlee and Massett and Murchison 
came and watched me do it. Our street 
is not much used, and the big stake I 
drove in the street was not much in the 
way of passing grocery delivery wagons. 
I fastened Fluff to the stake with a chain, 
and then I wrote to the city authorities 
and complained. I said there was a dog 
without a license that was continually 
in front of my house, and I wished it 
removed; and, a week or so after, the dog- 
catcher came around and had a look at 
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Fluff. He walked all around him, while 
Massett and Brownlee and Murchison 
and I leaned over our gates and looked 
m. He was not at all what I should 
have expect da dog eatcher to be, being 
hin and rather gentlemanly in appear 
ance; ; nd atte r he had looked Fluff over 
well he came over and spoke to me. He 
isked me if Fluff was my dog. I said 

‘IT see!” said the dog-catcher. “ And 
you want to get rid of him. If he was 
my dog, I would want to get rid of him 
too. I have seen lots of dogs, but I never 
saw one that was like this, and I do not 
blame you for wanting to part with him. 
| have had my eye on him for several 
years, but this is the first opportunity I 
have had to approach him. Now, how- 
ever, he seems to have broken all the dog 
laws He has not secured a license, and 
he is in the publie highway. It will 
my duty to take him up and gently 
chloroform him as soon as I make sure 
of one thing.” 

‘Tell me what it is,” I said, “and I 
will help you make sure of it.” 

Thank vou,” he said, “ but I will at- 
tend to it”: and with that he got on his 
wagon and drove off. He returned in 
about an hour. 

*T eame back,” he said, “ not because 
my legal duty compels me, but because I 
knew you would be anxious. If I owned 












i dog like that, I would be anxio 
I can’t take that dog.” 
‘Why not?” we all 


is, TOO, 


asked. 
‘ Because,” he said, “I have been down 
to the city hall, and I have looked up the 
records, and I find that the streets of 
this addition to the city have not been 
accepted by the city. The titles to tl 
property are so made out that until the 
eCity legally accepts the streets 


each 
property owner owns to the middle of 
ihe street fronting his property. If you 


will step out and look, you will see that 
the dog is on your own property.” 

‘If that is all,” I said, “I will move 
the stake. I will put him on the other 
side of the street.” 

‘If you would like him any better 
there,” said the dog-cateh r, ” you 
move him, but. it would make no differ 
ence to me. Then he would be on the 
private property of the man who owns 
the property across the street.” 


‘But, my good man,” I said, “ how is a 
man to get rid of a dog he does not want ?” 

The dog-catcher frowned. 

“That,” he said, “seems to be on 
of the things our lawmakers have not 
thought of. st whatever you do, | 
advise you to be careful. Do not try 
any underhand methods, for now that 
my attention has been called to the dog, 
I shall have to watch his future and se« 
that he is not badly used. I am an 
officer of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals as well as a dog-eatcher, and 
I warn you to be eareful what you do 
with that dog.” 

Then he got on his wagon again and 
drove away. 
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The next morning I was a nervous 
wreck, for Fluff had howled all night, 
and Murchison came over soon after 
break fast. He was accompanied by 
Brownlee and Massett. 

“Now, I am the last man in the 
world to do anything that my neighbors 
would take offence at,” he said, as soon 
as they were seated on my porch, “ and 
Brownlee and Massett love dogs as few 
men ever love them; but something has 
to be done about Fluff. The time has 
come when we must sleep with our win- 
dows open, and neither Massett nor 
Brownlee nor I got a minute of sleep 
last night.” 

“ Neither did I,” I said. 

“That is different entirely,” said 
Murchison. “ Fluff is vour dog, and if 
you want to keep a howling dog, you 
would be inclined to put up with the 
howl, but we have no interest in the 
dog at all. We do not own him, and we 
consider him a nuisance. We have de- 
cided to ask vou to get rid of him. It 
is unjust to your neighbors to keep a 
howling dog. You will have to get rid 
of Fluff.” 

“Exactly!” said Massett. “For ten 
nights I have not slept a wink, and 
neither has Murchison, nor has Brown- 
lee ’ 

“ Nor I,” I added. 

“ Exactly,” said Massett; “and four 
men going without sleep for ten nights 
is equal to one man going without sleep 
forty nights, which would kill any man. 
Practically, Fluff has killed a man and 
is a murderer; and as you are responsible 
for him, it is the same as if you were a 
murderer yourself, and as you were one 
of the four who did not sleep, you may 
also be said to have committed suicide. 
But we do not mean to give you into the 
hands of the law until we have remon- 
strated with you. But we feel deeply, 
and the more so because you could easily 
give us some nights of sleep in which 
to recuperate.” 

“If vou can tell me how,” I said, “I 
will gladly do it. I need sleep more at 
this minute than I ever needed it in 
my life.” 

“Very well,” said Massett. “ Just get 
out your shotgun and show it to Fluff. 
When he sees the gun he will run. He 
will take wing like a duck, and while 


he is away we can get a few nights’ rest. 
That will be something. And if we are 
not in good condition by that time, you 
can show him the shotgun again. Why!” 
he exclaimed, as he grew enthusiastic 
over his idea, “you can keep Fluff 
eternally on the wing!” 

I felt that I needed a vacation from 
Fluff. I unchained him and went in 
to get my shotgun. Then I showed him 
the shotgun, and we had two good nights 
of sleep. After that, whenever we felt 
that we needed a few nights in peace, 
I just showed Fluff the shotgun and he 
went away on one of his flying trips. 

3ut it was Brownlee—Brownlee knew 
all about dogs—who first called my at- 
tention to what he called the periodicity 
of Fluff. 

“Now, you would never have noticed 
it,’ he said one day when Murchison 
and I were sitting on my porch with 
him, “but I did. That is because I 
have studied dogs. I know all about 
dogs, and I know Fluff can run. That 
is because he has greyhound blood in 
him. With a little wolf. That is why 
I studied Fluff, and how I came to no- 
tice that every time you show him the 
shotgun he is gone just forty-eight hours. 
Now you go and get your shotgun and 
try it.” 

So I tried it, and Fluff went away 
as he always did, and Brownlee sat there 
bragging about how Fluff could run, 
and about how wonderful he was him- 
self to have thought of the periodicity 
of Fluff. 

“Did you see how he went?” he asked, 
enthusiastically. “That gait was a 
thirty mile an hour gait. Why, that 
dog travels—he travels—” He took out 
a piece of paper and a pencil and figured 
it out. “In forty-eight hours he travels 
fourteen hundred and forty miles! He 
gets seven hundred and twenty miles 
from home!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,” said 
Murchison. 

“No,” said Brownlee, frankly, “ it 
doesn’t.” He went over his figures again. 
“But that is figured correctly,” he said. 
“Tf—but maybe I did not gauge his 
speed correctly. And I didn’t allow for 
stopping to turn around at the end of 
the out sprint. What we ought to have 
on that dog is a pedometer. If I owned 
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dog like that, the first | would 
vet would he a pedometer.” 
1 told Brownlee that if he wished I 


would give him Fluff, and he could put 


thing 





a pedometer or anything else on him; 
but Brownlee remembered he had some 
work to do and went home. 

But he was right about the periodicity 
of Fluff. Almost on the minute at the 
nd of forty-eight hours Fluff returned, 
and Brownlee and Murchison, who were 
there to receive him, were as pleased as 
if Fluff had been going away instead 
of returning. 

“That dog,” said Brownlee, “ is a won- 
derful animal. If Sir Isaac Newton had 


had that dog, he would have proved some 


thing or other of universal value by him. 
That dog is plumb full of ratios and 
things, if we only knew how to get them 
out of him. I bet if Sir Isaac Newton had 
had Fluff as long as you have had him 
he would have had a formula all worked 
out: x+y (2xz—dog) = 
something of that 

kind, so that any one 

with half a knowl- 


edge of algebra could 


fab—3Sx: or 


figure out the square 
root of any dog any 
time of the day or 
night. I could g 

up a Law of Dog 
myself if I had the 
time, with a dog like 
Fluff to work on. 
‘If one dog travels 


et 


fourteen hundred and 
forty miles at the 
sight of a gun, how 
far would two dogs travel? All that sort 
of thing. Stop!” he ejaculated, suddenly. 
“Tf one dog travels forty-eight hours at 
sight of one gun, how far would a dog 
travel at sight of two guns? Murchison,” 
he cried, enthusiastically, “ I’ve got it! 
I’ve got the fundamental law of period- 
icity in dogs! Get out your gun,” he 
said to me, “and I will get mine.” 

He stopped at the gate long enough 
To say: 

“T tell you, Murchison, we are on the 
verge of a mighty important discovery— 
a mighty important discovery! If this 
thing turns out right, we will be at the 
root of all dog nature. We will have 
the great underlying law of seared dogs.” 


RID 
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He came back with his shotgun ear 
fully hidden behind him, and then he and 
1 showed Fluff the two guns simul 
taneously. For one minute Fluff was 
startled. Then he vanished. All we saw 
of him as he went was the dust he left 
in his wake. Massett had come over 
when Brownlee brought over his gun. and 
Murchison and I sat and smoked whil 
Massett and Brownlee fought out the 
periodicity of Fluff. Brownlee said that 






















[HE DOG 1S ON YOUR OWN PROPERTY 


for two guns Fluff would traverse the 
same distance as for one, but twice as 
quickly; but Massett said Brownlee was 
foolish, and that any one who knew any 
thing about dogs would know that no 
dog could go faster than Fluff had gone 
at the sight of one gun. Massett said 
Fluff would travel at his regular one-gun 
speed, but would travel a two-gun dis- 
tance. He said Fluff would not be back 
for ninety-six hours. Brownlee said he 
would be back in forty-eight hours, but 
both agreed that he would travel twenty 
eight hundred and eighty miles. Then 
Murchison went home and got a map, and 
showed Brownlee and Massett that if 
Fluff travelled fourteen hundred miles in 
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the direction he had started he would 
have to do the last two hundred miles as 
a swim, because he would strike the At- 
lantic Ocean at the twelve - hundredth 
mile. But Brownlee just turned up his 
nose and sneered. HH said Fluff Was ho 
fool, and that when he reached the coast 
he would veer to the north and travel 
along the beach for two hundred miles or 
so. Then Massett said that he had been 
thinking about Brownlee’s theory, and 
he knew no dog could do what Brownlee 
said Fluff would do—sixty miles an hour. 
He said he agreed that a dog like Fluff 
could do thirty miles an hour if he did 
not stop to howl, because his howl repre- 
sented about sixty horse-power, but that 
no dog could ever do sixty miles an hour. 
Then Brownlee got mad and said Massett 



















HOW FAR WOULD HE TRAVEL 
AT THE SIGHT OF TWO GuNS” 


was a born idiot, and that Fluff not only 
could do sixty miles, but he could keep 
on inereasing his speed at the rate of 
thirty miles per gun indefinitely. Then 
they went home mad, but they agreed to 
be on hand when Fluff returned. But 


they were not. Fluff came home in 
twenty-four hours, almost to the minute. 

When I went over and told Brownlee, 
he wouldn’t believe it at first, but when 
| showed him Fluff he cheered up and 
clapped me on the back. 

“1 tell you,” he exclaimed, “we have 
made a great discovery. We have dis- 
covered the law of scared dogs. ‘A dog 
is seared in inverse ratio to the number 
of guns!’ Now it wouldn’t be fair to 
try Fluff again without giving him a 
breathing spell, but to-morrow I will 
come over, and we will try him with four 
guns. We will work this thing out 
thoroughly,” he said, “before we write 
to the Academy of Science, or whatever 
a person would write to, so that there 
will be no mistake. Before we give this 
secret to the world we want to have it 
complete. We will try Fluff with any 
number of guns, and with pistols and 
rifles, and if we can get one we will try 
him with a cannon. We will keep at 
it for years and years. You and I will 
be famous.” 

I told Brownlee that if he wanted to 
experiment for years with Fluff he could 
have him, but that all I wanted was to 
get rid of him; but Brownlee wouldn't 
hear of that. He said he would buy Flutt 
of me if he was rich enough, but that 
Fluff was so valuable he couldn’t think 
of buying him. He would let me keep 
him. He said he would be over the next 
day to try Fluff again. 

So the next day he and 
Murchison and Massett came 
over and held a consultation 
on my porch to decide how 
many guns they would try on 
Fluff. They could not agree. 
Massett wanted to try four 
guns and have Fluff absent 
only half a day, but Brownlee 
wanted to have me break my 
shotgun in two and try that 
on Fluff. He said that ac- 
cording to the law of scared 
dogs a half a gun, working it 
out by inverse ratio, would 
keep Fluff away for twice as long as one 
gun, which would be ninety-six hours; and 
while they were arguing it out Fluff came 
around the house unsuspectingly and saw 
us on the porch. He gave us one startled 
glance and started north by northeast at 
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what Brownlee said was the most marvel 
lous rate of speed he ever saw. Then he 
and Massett got down off the porch and 


looked for guns, but there were none in 


sight There wasn’t anything that looked 
tiie least like a gun. Not even a broom 


Brownlee said he knew what was 
matter—Fluff was having a little 
practice run to keep in good condition, 
ind would be back in a few hours; but 
dging by the look he gave us as he 


vent. I thought he would be gone longer 


I could see that Brownlee was worried, 
and as day followed day without any r 
inn of Fluff, Murchison and I tried to 
cheer him up, showing him how much 
etter we all slept while Flutf was away; 
but it did not cheer up poor Brownlee. 
He had set his faith on that dog, and the 
log had deceived him. We all became 
anxious about Brownlee’s health h 
moped around so; and just when we began 
to be afraid he was going into a decline 
he cheered up, and came over as bright 
and happy as a man could be. 


“T told you so!” 


he exclaimed, joyfully, 

soon as he was inside my gate. “ And 

makes me ashamed of myself that | 
didn’t think of it the moment I saw 
Fluff start off. You will never see that 
log again.” 

| told Brownlee that that was good 
ews, anyway, even if it did upset his 
law of scared dogs; but he smiled a su 
perior smile. 


“Disprove nothing!” he said. “It 
proves my law. Didn’t I say in the 


first place that the time a dog would be 
gone was in inverse ratio to the number 
of guns? Well, the inverse ratio to no 
guns is infinite time—that is how long 
Fluff will be gone; that is how long he 
will run. Why, that dog will never stop 
running while there is any dog left in 
him. He can’t help it—it is the law of 


care d dogs.’ 


“Do you mean to say,” I asked him, 
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“that that dog will run on and on { 


LOT 


evel! ” 


“Exactly!” said Brownlee, proudly 
“As long as there is a particle of him 
left he will keep on running. That is 
the law.” 





He RETURNED A LONG TIME BEF E INFINITY 
Maybe Brownlee was right. I don’t 
know. But what I would like to know 


is the name of some one who would lik 
a dog that looks like Fluff, and is his 
size, and that howls like him, and that 
A dog of that kind 
returned to my house a long time before 
infinity, and I would like to get rid of 


answers to his name. 


him. Brownlee says it isn’t Fluff; that 
his law couldn’t be wrong; and that this 
is merely a dog that resembles Fluff. 
Maybe Brownlee is right, but I would like 
to know some one that wants a dog with 
a richly melodious voice. 

















A Portrait by Robert Henri. 


RUTH is common property, and most artists strive 

to abide by it; their expression is not affected by 

their honesty as much as by their training and 
temperament. Mr. Henri is an innovator who worships 
modernity, and, in his effort to escape the conventional, 
has often shown a preference for the odd, which has 
served to lessen his appeal. In his opposition to the 
gay portraits of fashion, and with his leaning toward 
the uneonventional, fostered by his admiration for Manet, 
there has been apparent an overfondness for sombre black, 
but withal his work shows directness, simplicity, and 
robust vitality. While a painter of force, as yet he has not 
shown himself a poet, nor given much evidence of being 
1 psychologist. He has more eye than soul, and his 
portraits show a stronger sense of vibrant life than of 
beauty or sentiment. The facts which his vision dwells 
upon and his brush records are painter’s facts, not hu- 
manity’s. There is wanting that unerring analysis, that 
keen perception, which goes beneath externals, and in 
place of life we sometimes get hectie illumination The 
deeper side is left untouched. With his robust interest, 
we feel that lack of sensitive vision, of nerve perception, 
which goes with robustness, hence his portraits do not 
suggest those infinite, unimaginable things of the spirit, 
yet in those sombre, full-length portraits of women there 
are hints of a grand style. To him life is usually dramatic, 
seldom elegiac, and he enjoys it keenly. There is never 
any sense of weariness, of satiety shown, but always a 
buoyant, heartening breath which reveals the impulse of 
youth—that impulse which ever refuses the lessons of other 
men’s best experience, but which must find its own path 
through much travail. 

In this portrait of Mrs. Henri, the painter is seen at his 
best. It shows the absence of eccentricity and a directness 
and individual force that would render his art distinguish- 
able among the multitude of painters claiming attention. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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PORTRAIT BY ROBERT HENRI 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
Vol CXVIT No 609 ; 











The Sleepless Lord 


BY RICHARD 


HERE was once a great lord. He 
T was lord of seven castles, and there 

were seven coronets upon his head. 
He was richer than he ever gave himself 
the trouble to think of, for, north, south, 
east, and west, the horizon even set no 
bounds to his estates. A thousand vil- 
lages and ten thousand farms were in the 
hollow of his hand, and into his coffers 
flowed the fruitfulness and labor of all 
these. Therefore, as you can imagine, 
he was a very rich lord. He had more 
beautiful titles, denoting the various 
principalities over which he was lord, 
than the deepest-lunged herald could pro- 
claim without taking breath at least three 
times. In person he was most noble 
and beautiful to look upon, and his voice 
was like the rippling of waters under the 
moon, save when it was like the eall of 
a golden trumpet. He stood foremost in 
the counsels of his realm, not only for 
his eloquence, but for his wisdom. Also, 
God had given him a good heart. 

Only om gift had been denied him— 
the gift of sleep. By whatever means 
he might weary himself in the day— 
in study, in sport, in recreation, or in the 
business of the realm—night found him 
sleepless, and all the dark hours the 
lights burned in his bedchamber and in 
his library, as he would pace from one 
to the other, with eyes tragically awake, 
and brain torturingly alert and clear. 

Every means known to science by 
which to bring sleep to the eyes of sleep- 
less men had been tried in vain. Learned 
physicians from all parts of the world 
had come to my lord’s castle, and had 
gone thenee, confessing that their skill 
had availed nothing. All strange and 
terrible drugs that have power over the 
spirit of man had failed to conquer those 
stubborn eyelids. My lord still paced 
from his bedchamber to his library, from 
his library to his bedehamber—sleepless. 

Sometimes in his anguish he had 
thrown himself on his knees in prayer 


LE GALLIENNE 


before a God whom he had not always 
remembered—the God who giveth His be- 
loved sleep—but his prayers had remained 
unanswered; and in his darkest moments 
he had dreamed of snatching by his own 
hands that sleep perpetual of which a 
great Latin poet he loved had sung. 
Often, as he paced his library, he would 
say over and over to himself, nox est 
perpetua itna dormiendo—and in the still 
night the old words would often sound 
like soft dark voices calling him away 
into the endless night of the endless sleep. 
But he was not the man to take that way 
of escape. No; whatever the suffering 
might be, he would fight it out to the 
end; and so he continued sleepless, try- 
ing this resource and that, but, most of 
all, that first and last resource—courage. 
It is seldom that courage fails to wrest 
for us some recompense from the hardest 
situation, and the sleepless man, as night 
after night he fought with his fate, did 
not miss such hard-wrung rewards. 
Often, as in the deepest hush of the 
night he wearily took up some great old 
book of philesopher or poet familiar to 
him from his youth, a sudden strange 
new light would shine out of its pages, 
as of some inner radiance of truth which 
he had missed in his daylight reading. 
At such times an exaltation would come 
over him, and it would almost seem as 
though the curse upon him was really 
a blessing of initiation into the world 
of a deeper wisdom, the gate of which 
is hidden by the glare of the sun. In 
the daylight the eternal voices are lost 
in the transitory clamor of human busi- 
ness; it is only when the night falls, and 
the stars rise, and the-noise of men dies 
down like the drone of some sleeping 
insect, that the solemn thoughts of God 
may be heard. 

Other compensations he found when, 
weary of his books and despairing of 
sleep, he would leave his house and wan- 
der through the silent city, where the 
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roaring thoroughfares of the daytime 
were silent as the pyramids, and the 
great warehouses seemed like deserted 
palaces haunted by the moon. Night- 
walkers like himself grew to find his 
figure familiar, and would say to them- 
selves, or to each other, “ There goes the 
lord who never sleeps”; and the watch- 
men on their rounds all knew and saluted 
the man whose eyelids never closed. En- 
forced as these nocturnal rambles were, 
they revealed to him much beautiful 
knowledge which those more fortunate 
ones asleep in their beds must ever miss. 
Thus he came in contact with all the vast 
nocturnal labor of the world, the toil of 
sleepless men who keep watch over the 
sleeping earth, and work through the 
night to make it ready for the new-born 
day; all that labor which is put away 
and forgotten with the rising of the sun, 
and of which the day asks no questions, 
so that the result be there. This brought 
him very near to humanity and taught 
him a deep pity for the grinding lot 
of man. 

Then—was it no compensation for 
this sleepless one that he thus became a 
companion of all the ensorcelled beauty 
of Night, walking by her side, a con- 
tidant of her mystic talk, as he gazed 
into her everlasting eves? Was it noth- 
ing to be the intimate of all her sibylline 
moods, learned in every haunted murmur 
of her vgice, entrusted with her lunar 
secrets, and a friend of all her stars? 

Yes! it was much indeed, he often 
said to himself as he turned homeward 
with the first flush of morning, and met 
the great sweet-smelling wains coming 
from the country laden with fruits and 
flowers and making their way like mov- 
ing orchards and meadows through the 
city streets. 

The big wagoners, too, were well ac- 
quainted with the great lord who never 
slept, and would always stop when they 
saw him, for it was his custom to buy 
from them a bunch of country flowers. 

“The country dew is still on them,” 
he would say; “it will have dried long 
since when the people sleeping yonder 
come to buy them,” and as he slipped 
back into his house he would often feel 
a sort of pity for those who slept so 
well that they never saw the stars set 
and the sun rise. 


Such were some of the compensations 
with which he strove to strengthen his 
soul—not all in vain. So time passed; 
but at length the strain of those intermi- 
nable nights began to tell upon the sleep- 
less man, and strange fancies began to 
take possession of him. [is vigils were 
no longer lonely, but inhabited by spec- 
tral voices and shadowy faces. Rebellion 
against his fate began to take the plac 
of courage; and one night, in anger 
against his unending ordeal, he said 
to himself: “Am I not a great lord? 
It is intolerable that I should be de- 
nied that simple thing which the hum- 
blest and poorest possess so abundantly. 
Am I not rich? I will go forth and 
buy sleep.” 

So saying, he took from a cabinet a 
great jewel of priceless value. “It is 
worth half my estate,” he said. “ Surely 
with this I can buy sleep.” And he went 
out into the night. 

As if in irony, the night was unusual- 
ly wide-awake with stars, and the moon 
was almost at its full. As the sleepless 
one looked up into the firmament, it 
almost seemed as though it mocked him 
with its brilliant wakefulness. From 
horizon to horizon, in all the heaven, 
there was to be seen no downiest feather 
of the wings of sleep. To his up- 
turned eyes, pleading for the mercy of 
sleep, the stars sent down an answer of 
polished steel. And so he turned his eyes 
again upon the earth. Everything there 
also, even the keenly cut shadows, seemed 
pitilessly awake. It almost seemed as 
though God had withdrawn the blessing 
of sleep from His universe. 

But no! Suddenly he gave a ery of 
joy, as presently, by the riverside, 
stretched in an angle of its granite em- 
bankment, as though it had been a bed 
of down, he came upon a great work- 
man fast asleep, with his arms over his 
head and his face full in the light of 
the moon. His breath came and went 
with the regularity of a man who has 
done his day’s work and is healthily tired 
out. He seemed to be drinking great 
draughts of sleep out of the sky as one 
drinks water from a spring. He was 
poorly clad, and evidently a wanderer on 
the earth; but, houseless as he was, to 
him had been granted that healing gift 
which the great lord who gazed at him 
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had prayed for in vain for months and 

years, and for which this night he was 

willing to surrender half—nay, the whole 
of this wealth, if needs be 

Only a little holiday of sleep, 

Soft sleep, sweet sleep; a little soothing 

psalm 

Of slumber from thy sanctuaries of calm. 

A little sleep—it matters not how deep; 
\ little falling feather from thy wing. 

Merciful Lord—is it so great a thing? 

The sleepless one gazed at the sleeper 
a long time, fascinated by the mystery 
and beauty of that strange gift that 
had been denied him. Then he took the 
jewel in his hand and looked at it, pic- 
turing to himself the sleeping man’s sur- 
prise when he awoke in the morning and 
found so unexpected a treasure in his 
possession, and all that the sudden ac- 
quisition of such wealth would mean to 
him. jut, as I said at the beginning, 
God had given him a good heart, and as 
he gazed on the man’s sleep again, a 
pang of misgiving shot through him. 
After all, what were worldly possessions 
compared with this natural boon, of 
which he was about to rob the sleeping 
man?’ Would all his castles be a fair 
exchange for that? And was he about 
to subject a fellow human being to the 
torture which he had endured to the 
verge of madness? 

For a long time he stood over the 
sleeper struggling with himself. 

“No!” at last he said, “I cannot rob 
him of his sleep,” and turned and passed 
on his way. 

Presently he came to where a beautiful 
woman lay asleep with a little child in 
her arms. They were evidently poor out- 
casts, yet how tranquilly they lay there, 
as if all the riches of the earth were 
theirs, and as if there was no hard world 


to fight on the morrow. If sleep had 
seemed beautiful on the face of the 
sleeping workman, how much more beau- 
tiful it seemed here laying its benediction 
upon this poor mother and child. How 
trustfully they lay in its arms out there 
in the shelterless night, as though rely- 
ing on the protection of the ever-watchful 
stars. Surely he could not violate this 
sanctuary of sleep, and think to make 
amends by exchange of his poor worldly 
possessions. No! he must go on his way 
again. Sut first he took a ring from 
his finger and slipped it gently into the 
baby’s hand. The tiny hand closed over 
it with the firmness of a baby’s elutch. 
“It will be safe there till morning,” 
he said to himself, and left them to 
their slumbers. 

So he passed along through the city, 
and everywhere were sleeping forms and 
houses filled with sleepers, but he could 
not bring himself to carry out his plan 
and buy sleep. Sleep was too beautiful 
and sacred a thing to be bought with 
the most precious stone, and man was 
80 piteously in need of it at each long 
day’s end. 

Thus he went on his way, and at last, 
as the dawn was showing faint in the 
sky, he found himself in a churchyard, 
and above one of the graves was growing 
a shining silver flower. 

“It is the flower of sleep,” said the 
sleepless one, and he bent over eagerly to 
gather it; but as he did so his eyes fell 
upon an inscription on the stone. It 
was the grave of a beautiful girl who had 
died of heart-break for her lover. 

“T may not pluck it,” he said. “ She 
needs her sleep as well.” 

And he went forth into the dawn 
sleepless. 
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BY MARIE 
FTER whatever is garish and blatant 
the quality of full 
has faded, the great cities of 


in sunlight 


the 


world take unto themselves a_ second 
phase, an existence undreamed of by the 
inhabitants of a hundred years ago, to 
whom tallow candles meant bedtime, to 


whom a pilgrimage across any eighteen 


or twenty miles after dark meant danger 
if not tragedy. In the false day created 
by electricity a double span of time has 
been meted out to life-lovers, and no 
other city offers greater attractions to 
those “who won’t go home until morn 
ing than does Paris. From the forti 
fications and the suburbs ravelling out 


toward Vincennes, the French capital 


fter sundown becomes, as it were, a 
cluster of stars—or rather a single plan- 
é heart corolla bright and dazzling, 
every point reaching out toward pleas- 
ure Paris is the best-lighted city in 
the world, and maintains her reputa- 
tion jealously. 


the Place de 
on all sides the asphalt glistens 
ol 
low of the attractively lighted streets that 
all For the of 


nearly a mile the splendid sweep of the 


Standing at la Coneorde, 


Ww he re 


like a sea, one is ata loss which to 1 


invite on sides. length 
Champs Elysées displays its sentinels of 
light. Across the 
like cobwebs sown with glowworms. 
the the Rue de 


with buildings, each 


hang 
To 


Rivoli 


river, bridges 
right extends 
its old arch- 
way holding a lamp; to the left the Rue 
Royale the 
those 


nne 


conducts loiterer toward 


veins, 


canals, byways which in- 

deed are the vital arteries of the city’s 
life—the grand boulevards. 

On the Place de la Concorde huge 


stone figures representing eight cities of 


France sit 


serenely on their pedestals, 
and the obelisk whose apex dominated 
the glory of Thebes presides over the 


brilliant festival of the Quatorze Juillet. 
Through a 


from two 


golden mist of caleium, wa- 


ters great fountains shoot up 


Paris by Night 


\ 





"AN VORST 


ward to pour down again a shower like 
the veil of Tanis. Countless lanterns 
of every color swing from poles and 
wires: there is dancing on the bar 
asphalt under the false day, when th 
lanterns cast red blots on the pavement, 


and the 
blood 


whirling forms pass over the old 


stains of the Revolution, for the 
guillotine danced here not long ago. 
street hooths, where bands alternately 
play the “ Valse Bleue” and the “ Mar 
seillaise” and the American ecake-walk, 
have their waltzing couples as well, and 
over the heads of the peopl gon 
igreeably and pleasantly mad for the 
evening—the tails of fireworks, meteors, 


ropes of twisted light, whirl their sparks, 


intil the whole cit) is beautiful with 
feu d'artifice and the sky is bright as 
day. All goes merry as a bell—a Lib 
rty bell ? Well, a Revolutionary bell, 
f any one had the originality of spirit 

» strike it. Paris is always ready! 

B there is no record in these well- 
lit streets of the red-eapped throng of 
white starved ereatures who danced la 
Carmagnole in alleys where mud was 
two feet deep, where oil lamps swung 
in the doorways, where torches lit the 
foot passengers, and no house was safe 
on the Faubourg St. Antoine in the time 
of our great-grandfathers. To-night the 


liquid clarity of the modern city stretch 
la Bastille, 
where ‘way down under the asphalt and 


es on and on to the Place de 


under the trolley lines the very earth it 
self is formed of the ashes of old 

of of old 
infiltrated through 
stamped out 


Paris 


ruins prisons—powdered, 
with 


forever by the 


torch flames 


people who 


are gone: and if wrongs still ery up to 
blend in with mutterings and murmur- 
ings of new socialism, new radicalism, 


the rumors must meet twentieth-century 
(let 
more clearly how to 
problems than did the 
old and 


civilization, which us suppose ) 
deal with civie 
Dantons of those 


that have 


sees 


times, much would 
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festered in the squalor of St. Antoine 
fades like a spectre in the incandescent 
light of 1908. 


The least excuse of a féte in the 
calendar calls for the city to dress herself 
in light. Paris is like a beauty who 
wears her finest jewels at a ball. 

The passing through the city of the 
Emperor of All the Russias, the descend- 
ing of the English King at the Hétel 
Bristol—these are good excuses, and the 
city straightway clothes itself so bril- 
liantly that the royal guests on the way 
from the station to their hotels pass under 
arcades and arches and doorways of light. 

The King arrives, and every state 
building wears a tiara. The minis- 
tries bordering the Seine, the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre, are circled with 


light. Fine, exquisite little diamonds 
wreathe around the classic shapes of 
roof and dome. The contour of the 


admirable roof of the Chamber of 
Deputies is silhouetted and _ outlined 
with bands of fire, and between the dark 
pillars the color of the flags glows out 
softly in the false illumination, flags 
snatched from the fields of France’s 
victories radiate in the night. From 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs where 
the King is a guest the streets are guard- 
ed by cuirassiers with shining breast- 
plates, and the state carriage on its way 
to the Opera House must pass through 
these glittering ranks. The _ vehicles, 
every one of them, must drive fast. 
These are not days when royalty, like the 
ordinary pedestrian, may fldner in the 
night streets. The Opera House has the 
air of a fortress, with the guard around 
it two rows deep of mounted cavalry. 
Bright shields with République francaise 
twinkle over the doors. The entrées are 
by invitation; no stranger will be ad- 
mitted. Within, the foyer and stairs 
are lined with Republican guards in 
white and scarlet, and the guests of the 
République—Academicians in green and 
gold, diplomats in full uniform, women 
in trailing gowns—sweep up between 
the soldiers. There is a sense of being 
greatly guarded and protected as the 
rows of soldiers rustle and stir and their 
clanking swords hit against the marble 
stairs when they close in behind the 
cortége of royalty, the last to arrive. 


The auditorium forms a_ diamond 
horseshoe garlanded and wreathed with 
lights, and over the royal box the arms 
of France gleam in fire. The King 
comes in—the house rises, acclaims. 
Then the auditorium grows dark as the 
curtain rises with the footlights to play 
their part, and Zambelli (there was 
nothing better in the First Empire) floats 
like a butterfly across the stage, classic 
in her Italian beauty, classic in her 
ballet dress of tulle; she spins and pirou- 
ettes and makes her bow to the King. 


For the characteristic féte, which the 
guide-book so charmingly tells us is a 
time of “ rude noise and merriment,” the 
boulevards are given over to the people. 
Vehicles are stopped and turned aside, 
ponderous locomobile omnibuses _ lose 
themselves and pump ponderously into 
uninteresting little side streets, and all 
the populace possesses the middle of the 
great avenues, and the boulevards swarm 
with Parisians. On Shrove Tuesday pre- 
ceding Lent Paris takes a breath before 
fasting and goes mad for the day and 
night. Streams of colored paper, tossed, 
flung out, shot out, all day drape and, 
clinging to the trees, form a fantastic 
foliage. Showers of confetti fill the air: 
the streets are clogged with it: the feet 
rustle through the little disks of yellow 
and gold and blue as through autumn 
leaves. Showers of confetti fall around 
the ears and face. None of the harsh 
stinging stuff, no plaster-of-Paris, or red 
pepper as at Milan and Coney Island— 
that is not the Parisians’ idea of wit or 
pleasure! The showers are soft and 
rather bewildering; they penetrate the 
clothing and lie in the hat folds, and 
the dust of the streets rises to meet the 
dust of the confetti, whilst through this 
haze the electric light shines with bizarre 
delicacy. Electric signs flash out of the 
Place de Opéra, and the hum and mu- 
sic of the crowd set loose, turned loose 
for pleasure, fill the night air like a 
pean, a prolonged hymn of amusement. 

Débonnaire and alive as Paris is al- 
ways, she is more herself perhaps after 
nightfall than at any other hours, when 
all the world and all classes are set free 
to enjoy. It is not exactly relaxation 
that one observes in the Parisian pleas- 
ure-seekers, for the race is delightfully 
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THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, 


free from the nervous prostrations and 
rain strain that ravage the Western 
world. The throng seems rather to pro- 
long, to continue their enjoyments, to 
‘tend them to a new round of amuse- 
ment whose varied forms never pall. 


Up the Champs Elysées, when night 


has put out the sun behind the Are de 
rriomphe and extinguished thé pretty 
fantasies that tempt the children the 
little sweetmeat booths, the ginger- 


alls, the hoople bazars, and 
Punch and Judy have gone to rest, for 
the last showman has told the children, 
‘Look, my little ones, the puppets are 
going to sleep,”—then the amusements 
of the older people take possession of the 
avenues, and like fiowers, like the most 


ful night-blooming cereus, cafés, 


1ccess 
circuses, restaurants, and amusement 
halls blossom in the dark. 

In the fairness of the spring and sum- 
mer nights (for there is really never 
black darkness in France; if the lights 
of Paris waited for Egyptian darkness, 
they would never shine) these sparkling 


little resorts twinkle and beckon, and 


pleasure ealls out from each light- 
garlanded bosquet. On either side th 
venue the trees appear to be luminous, 
is millions of red and yellow Chinese 


GARLANDED BY STARRY LAMPS 


lanterns and white electric globes make 
little areades and vistas, and around them 
the full-leafed trees are vividly green. 
Beneath them the women trail their 
soft dresses; there is a glimpse of a 
beautiful cloak, the feathers of a Virot 
hat, the rustle and shine of silk: the 
environment has the perfume of scent 
that blends with oleanders in full bloom. 

Here Yvette Guilbert became famous, 
and many other stars of the cafés 
chantants have made their reputation 
in the Marigny. Jugglers and acrobats, 
, and, above all, the dance and 
vaudeville delights, are to be found here 


singers 


in these open-air music-halls, where the 
American ragtime has quite bewitched 
the strings of the orchestra to the 
melodies of the cake-walk. Here every- 
thing touches the pinnacle of good 
humor and one feels well with the world. 


From the moment the sun goes down, 
the city grows more and more a blaze 
of enchantment; the day has gone im- 
perceptibly off the face of the earth, and 
in gentle transition, before one is aware 
of it, Paris has passed from twilight 
into the radiance of evening. 

Over the river the bridges hang in 
yendulous arches of light like half- 
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circles breathed across the stream. They 


are aerial mysteries, and each structure 
has its own charming, graceful, peculiar 
note Dating from Henry IV. to the 
present day, the bridges celebrate vic 
tories battle-tields and royal houses 
down to the triumph of the express train 
in the age of steel. 

From Notre Dame to Point du Jour 
every suspension is illuminated and 
beautifully rich with lights. Lights that 


jewel and star; lights that cast their whit 


reflections like lily wands down on the 
river; lights that le long and quivering 
in green and yellow torches: lights like 


crimson gems and amber beads, necklace 


NIGHT. 141 


and deck and ruby the Seine; lights 
that reach out and creep along until 
the river is alive with trembling ser 
pents; lights that appear like weird 
plummets to sound the river deeps ; 
lights that trail all th way along th 
Seine like fire. From stem to stern th: 
boats gay with their lamps mix their 
reflections in with the stars, until the 
Seine is lke a luminous tapestry, a 
moving ribbon thickly sown with the 
jewel lights of Paris, and those who 
seek death from the bridges find it dif- 
ficult to catch a shadow anywhere with 


which to envelop their tragic forms, in 


which to hide their fatal plunge. 
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AN ILLUMINATED CLOCK PEERS T FROM THE DESERTED BOURSE 


“B 


couples, and be tempted to accept the attended; every artist, architect. and 



























invitation to the dance. poet and man of letters, as well as all the 
Yes, the musie of Paris is certainly famous mode Is of the French ateliers, 
the waltz! Stand at the entrance to have been or will be there. 





the Bal Bullier or the salle Wagram The Parisian has dined with a few 


I 


and watch the exits in the small hours. ns viveurs at his club in one of the 
eautiful old houses on the Place de la 


maid who will be heavy eyed all day, Conecrde. He has had his pe rfect little 


Many types are here, from the nurse- 


to the girl whose gesture and earriage, dinner behind a red curtain, has seen 
whose broad, flat bandeaux, whose shawl from the window of the club the vista 
and the flower in her hair make one of the Champs Elysées, whose pavements 
think of Spaii the lines of motors, the lines of the in 


numerable cabs, have transformed into 


Stand at the door of the capital a sea of gold. He has seen from the 
Quat’z’- Arts ballroom when once a apex of the Tour d’Eiffel one giant 
year this famous entertainment takes light arise like a planet, and its clear 
place and see this entrance. The doors radiance fill the sky above the Champ 
are strictly guarded by police and d de Mars. 
tectives, and no one is allowed to pass Leaving the Rue de Boissy d’Anglais, 
in who is not properly clothed. That indering with his cigarette down th 
is to say, who has not a covering of Rue Royale past the yarious restaurants, 


deceney upon him. This is a significant before which the diners sit over their 
fact, for here, once within the ball- coffee and their liqueurs, the club-man 
room, there are no laws, and the license chooses to take his place a little farther 


f this dance s rpasses anything else of down on the corner of the street near 


its kind. It is a Roman spectacle, a the Madeleine, where from discreeter 


bacchanalian such as would have amply precincts he may watch the passing 
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He orders his café filtré (which is in- 
deed of a perfection!), finishes his fine 
champagne, smok« s, and amiably and 


carefully studies the file of pedestrians 
that pass along from the Rue Royale into 
the beginning of the great boulevards. 
There the city is at her best, brilliant 
and entrancing; the last excitement in 
the form of amusement will meet him, 
the most refined drama alongside of the 
most humorous and at once the most 
vulgar of spectacles offer their enter- 
tainment, and the big Pin Wheel charged 
with electric brightness only waits for 
night to put itself in motion. From 
dawn to dawn Paris interests herself in 
the pleasure of her citizens, and he must 
be surfeited indeed who cannot, after 
agreeably idling an hour before his 
demi-tasse under the awning of a café, 
stroll, let us say, to the Comédie Fran- 
caise, where the big lamps in their 
niches light the bill of the « xquisite play 
of de Banville—Gringoire; or if the 
loiterer’s taste is of another quality, 
there are the open doors of half a hun- 
dred other theatres and twice as many 
musiec-halls; if he chooses to bid his 
motor drive to Montmartre, he will still 
find something like the famous Chat 


Noir of a few years ago, and from there 
on the Moulin Rouge, Folies Bergéres, 
and Olympia provide pleasures for the 
most difficult as well as for the most 
ordinary of tastes. 

After the theatre closes, for an hour or 
so the streets are reverberant with cabs 
and motors; all the cafés are given over 
to supper parties, and then it is for a 
short space of time that the night birds 
are most brilliant. The dresses of the 
women, their hats and feathers and 
ornaments, the parade of their jewels 
and their charms, is a study presented 
perhaps only by Paris, and perhaps only 
by Paris understood. 

The private rooms are filled, the tables 
are tilled, and so, much of the night- 
seeking part of the population passes its 
hours until nearly dawn. 

There is the witchery of the Paris 
winter night, when through the pecul- 
iarly yellow mist, which, unlike the black 
smoke of London, has a _ transcendent 
quality, the lights infiltrate and pene- 
trate, until the city seems enveloped in 
a luminous cloud. On these nights when 
the thermometer is low there rises from 
the icy waters of the river a_ fine 
fog, and between little vapory banks of 
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THe NiGHT GUARD ON THE 


under the lights of 
blue. 
of the Champs Elysées lit by its high 
torches, the spectacle of the Place de la 


Concorde wreathed 


the 


flows darkly 


clouds Sx ine, 


Paris, The spectacle 


and garlanded by 


its starry, radiant lamps, the smell of 
the 
a species of enjoyment which only those 
who and the 
multifarious phases know how to suf- 
ficiently appreciate. On the midwinter 
night before Christmas there will be 
a celebration of high mass at twelve in 
the different 
teriors 


Paris coming up through night, is 


love know city in its 


echurehes, when the in- 
radiant with their candles, 


when the faithful and the lovers of good 


are 
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THE OPERA HOUSE 


out of the 
the 


music troop in—dark figures 
eold the 
incense-filled churches. 


streets into fragrance of 


A few days later all the boulevards 
and all the streets around the centre of 
Paris are brilliant with the celebration 
for the 1st of January—Jour de l’An. 


Lighted booths line the streets, all the 
pleasures and festivities possible to en- 
the delightfully 
transported without regard to 
ture into the streets at 
If it 

citement 
off from 
Bourse. 


joy in open air are 

tempera- 

midnight. 

is election time, the tide of ex- 

drifts to the 
the boulevard 
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running 
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buildings are 
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around 
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WEIRD PLUMMETS TO 
pasted thick with I indbills, piles of blue 
and vellow paper float out into the 


streets or lie for a brief second on th 
flushing gutters. Before the room used 
as the election booth hangs the red lan 


rn, and inside rival eandidates and 


Deputies from western France tell each 
ther unpleasant truths and lies. 

The struggle is as usual between the 
old régime, socialism and _ radicalism 
ind republicanism. There is no elee- 
tioneering such as the western hemisphere 
nows, there are no general illuminations, 

Paris is émotionés much excited. 
Che streets grow more and more tranquil 
as they approach the square known as 


S¢ 


)UND THE RIVER DEEPS 


wa ca ed | a pa 


the Place de la Bourse, where the Paris 
Stock Exchange lifts its splendid propor 
tions. Here there is no hint of the day : 
fever in the quiet surroundings, no rem 
nant of the money-making crowd wh: 
during daylight pour down the steps, fill- 
ing the streets with their cries of sak 
and purchase. The square is a desert, 
one solitary gendarme hugs the corner 
under a big lamp, and the line of classic 
pillars presents the appearance of an 
avenue of trees carved in stone, withi: 
whose shadow the ghosts of ruin, the 
shades of success, hide in the only ob- 
scurity to be found on the square. 

The last omnibus has rolled away; the 
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PARIS BY NIGHT. 


hum of the city is faint. At one o’clock 
there is scarcely a more desolate place 
in Paris than the Bourse. In the centre 
of the building the face of the illumi- 
nated clock, white and ghastly, peers out, 
marking hours of silence, when gains and 
loss may only haunt the dreams of the 
members of the Exchange. Then the 
aspect of the varied place, the chameleon- 
like city, changes. Rolling cabs grow 
rarer, and about two o’clock the long- 
deferred repose claims the greater part 
of Paris. Then it is that those for whom 
the night becomes a workshop appear in 
the street. There are celebrated figures 
amongst these owls. There is the ramas- 
seur de tabac, the limp, ragged tramp 
whose trade is proclaimed as he suddenly 
dashes to a drain or a gutter and lifts 
from the pavement the butt of a ciga- 
rette or a cigar. His quests lead him to 
haunt the fronts of the cafés at night 
—he may slink where he will; he is a 
workman, and the police respect his labor. 
Other figures ragged as he, bowed as he, 
glide and slip from the dark corners 
where the gens d’armes rout them out. 
They slink through the open squares like 
dark birds of endless passage blown 
across the lighted city in search of port; 
port of such as these are the night 
refuges or the river bed—restless couch, 
never too full to put to bed one more. 
These vagrants rouse themselves from the 
park benches where the summer night 
would gladly mantle them if the police 
were not too zealous. There are still 
friendless and homeless in France in 
spite of the excellent care of the govern- 
ment. In Belleville, the Whitechapel 
of Paris, there are faces that suggest 
the miseries of the famous Faubourg 
St.- Antoine in the days before the 
Bastille fell, but under the Paris lights 
these are the only shadows. 
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Since early evening on the way to the 
halles there has been a constant proces- 
sion of mammoth two-wheeled carts 
drawn by Norman horses, beautiful 
creatures with curly manes and fetlocks. 
Dozing and ruminating on his load, the 
farmer perches on the pretty cargo which 
his country ship is fetching to town. Or 
in wooded sabots and blue blouse walks 
all the way in at his horse’s head. Carrots 
piled in symmetrical rows, pink and coral, 
turnips white as snow, dozens of bushels 
of carrots, turnips and carrots, until it 
would appear that Paris nourished itself 
solely upon these vegetables, roll in from 
the country to the big markets down on 
the Place St.-Honoré—a section never 
deserted all night long. Long before sun- 
rise the fishwives (perfect prototypes of 
those who marched to Versailles), vege- 
table women, and fruit women hover 
about their stalls to sell and place their 
wares. Before daybreak, certainly at sun- 
rise, the petty venders who trundle their 
stuff through the streets all day have filled 
out their modest requirements, and, like 
so many little craft, have put forth from 
the halles. See them as they trundle 
away—fresh mussels there, blue in the 
seaweed; here a bed of purple, on another 
cart violets, sweet as the fields; lettuce, 
artichokes, fresh fish, and fruits to be 
pushed through the Paris streets with 
peculiar calls and invitations to buy. 

Old men, young girls, women, and 
boys hustling and bustling away, brave, 
courageous people with a clever word, a 
bon mot, at the end of their tongues, 
as cheerful at their tasks as at their 
pleasures these workers between night 
and day. Before they have all pushed 


their little barks away to try their for- 
tune in the big sea of the city, the last 
lamp has faded out in its high glass 
It is morning! 


enclosure. 
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The Bracelet 


BY LEO 


HE horse stumbled, and the man 
pitched over the animal’s head, 

striking heavily. The two men 
leading reined in and stared about. For 
an instant they hesitated, watching the 
man on the ground; then with a haste 
that indicated fear, and with some little 
confusion, they swung down. The slim 
fellow secured the man’s belt and gun. 

“Only one gun, Bill,” he commented, 
examining the weapon. 

The man on the ground did not move. 
He had been stunned by the fall. There 
was a growing bruise on his temple and 
a few sugary drops of blood. 

“See if he’s got a smoke,” suggested 
the big one, squatting down on his heels, 
his huge hands dangling over his knees. 
A deck of playing-cards, some folded 
official-looking papers, a stub of tobacco, 
and a knife rewarded the second and less 
hurried search. The slim man looked at 
the gun again, 

“Loaded onet around,” he said. 
“ There’s extras on the horse, maybe. 
He’s certainly more’n six plugs. Wait— 
Tll see,” and he jumped to his feet, 
starting toward the animals that stood 
by, tired and sweat-trickled, with lowered 
heads. He had made but three strides, 
when his left arm was rudeiy jerked 
back, and he brought up short. He 
looked around with a grin. The big man 
was now asprawl in the dust. He picked 
himself up, laughing nastily and swear- 
ing. They stood facing each other, an 
expression of grim consideration on their 
faces. These two were handcuffed to- 
gether. Between the steel ring en- 
circling the slim man’s left wrist and 
the one on the right wrist of his comrade 
there extended a chain. 

“ Guess we’re still pardners,” grinned 
the big fellow, slipping the tough steel 
links through his fingers. “ You do seem 
anxious to have me close by.” 

“Well,” growled the other, “it ain’t 
no worse fix than an hour back, is it? 


CRANE 


If that critter hadn’t stumbled, an’ if 
this lad with the dockyments hadn’t 
bumped his head, where’d we be in the 
mornin’? Carson’s, perhaps,—an’ Car- 
son’s means a rope with short eve- 
nin’ prayers.” « 

“T ain’t kickin’,” said Bill. “But 
what ‘ll we do?” 

“What d’ye think?” 

“ Gee! I leave that to you, Jim. Ain’t 
stumped at last, are ye? Always thought 
you'd crawl out er anywheres, ’cept may- 
be a grave.” 

An expression of thoughtful resource 
came to the slim man’s face as he con- 
sidered their situation. The big one 
looked at him, and then moved his arm 
impatiently, as if the cuff was irksome. 
He lounged on one hip, awaiting the 
plan of action, and stared moodily, al- 
most stupidly, out across the sun-dried 
plain. Heavy in expression, dull-featured, 
his one quality a rugged strength, there 
was about him something brutal in sug- 
gestion, a coarse personality of that 
clumsy sort seen at best in the grizzly 
bear. Especially was this true of his 
eyes; small and deep-set, these were not 
without a mean cunning. One could ex- 
pect him to be evil when not sullen. 

Jim was a lithe fellow, alert, with 
quick, sinuous movement. His wide 
gray eyes did not reflect fear nor courage, 
and they were not above craft. He had 
little of hesitation in his make-up. Try- 
ing decisions and desperate hazards had 
graven his face with the lines of an 
energetic, suspicious, and somewhat un- 
scrupulous nature. A keen mentality 
was evident in him, and imagination. 
Jim led in their undertakings; Bill was 
an obedient mass, a mechanism. Even 
now Bill watched the other’s face for the 
first signs of decision. With a sigh of 
relief he welcomed it. 

“ We can’t do better’n strike out acrost 
in a dead line,” said Jim. “ That’s 
shortest. On the other side we'll find 
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Paxton, an’ Marty, an’ the rest, who'll 
remove this adornment. It’s no sense in 
loafing ’round here. We can’t be expected 
to play nurse to Mr. Sheriff, an’ next 
time he’ll ride better.” 

Bill growled. “ That’s just it,” he said, 
speaking as if he had seriously con- 
sidered something and only waited a word 
of swift encouragement. “ Mr. Sheriff 
ain’t dead. Wisht he was. Don’t you?” 

“Then let’s get goin’ ’fore he comes 
round,” suggested Jim. “It ‘Il be dark 
when he’s first blinked up, an’ he’s sure 
to be some hazy—’sides we'll take his 
critter—he can’t trail afoot.” 

“Don’t yeh want to set by him an’ 
hold his bloomin’ hand?” sneered Bill. 

“Just watch me,” replied Jim, grin- 
ning. 

“Well, if we’re ever goin’, let’s make 
a start. How’s supplies?” 

“ Grub, all to the good; but drink, not 
enough for a bath. Did yeh get away 
with all that water in your can? Thought 
so. Well, there’s his an’ mine. Not 
much, but we must save it. We'll be 
acrost by to-morrow night, though. 
Come along.” 

“Wait,” said Bill, as if reaching an 
abrupt decision. “ Who’s to carry that 
gun ?” 

“Reckon you’d better let me,” an- 
swered Jim; then the real meaning of the 
question caused him to proceed into 
argument. “See here, Bill, who’s lead- 
in’ this rehearsal? You or me? It 
ain’t quite time for me to resign yet; 
but when I do stop, you can have your 
sweet wrestle with the outfit. I showed 
yeh the express business, an’ the coin—” 

“Yes! An’, by Gawd! yeh got me 
nabbed all right, too, Jim; don’t forgit 
that as yeh go “long.” 

“Fortune of war,” laughed Jim, un- 
easily. 

“Fortune of too much resk,” growled 
Bill, pulling at his wiry mustache. 
“You commence bein’ careful now—you 
let me have that gun.” He held out his 
big hand. 

The slim man glanced up at him 
shrewdly. They were too close for debate 
in which sheer strength would play a 
part; so he compromised. 

“Suppose we cut for it, Bill?” he 
suggested, stooping to pick up and with 
a twist tearing open the pack of cards. 
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Bill assented by a murmur bespeak- 
ing his dislike of chances. “ You first,” 
he growled. 

“The Queen of Hearts,” said Jim, 
facing a card; and slowly a queer ex- 
pression of gravity came to his some- 
what sensitive face. 

“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 


All on a summer’s day; 
The Knave of Hearts,... he...” 


Jim swallowed hard at something in his 
throat, and muttered: “A long time 
since little Alice and big Alice— How 
the years do go by.” 

Bill interrupted, grunting: “Cut that 
nonsense, will yeh? Ye always were a 
blamed fool over wimmen an’ stuff.” 

“Bill!” said Jim, grimly. 

“There yeh are!” hurried on the big 
one. “Clubs! The ace. I win!” 

Without a word, Jim passed the gun 
to him. 

“Ready,” he said, a moment after. 
They swung themselves into the saddles; 
between them the tough steel chain, 
clinking now and then. 


Like a red-rimmed eye the sun fell 
swiftly to its desert bed. The beat-beat of 
the horses’ hoofs sounded strangely loud 
in the quiet. The two men rode steadily, 
without speaking, and when the horses 
lagged they halted for rest and a little 
food. Bill wanted to sleep. He had 
grown weary, as an animal which has been 
hunted and feels assured that at last it 
has distanced all pursuit. Jim argued 
against this, wishing to put a greater 
stretch of sand between them and the 
very determined law, which had only 
been stunned; but after an argument he 
yielded. They staked out the horses. 

They were awkward in the prepara- 
tion of the simplest meal, because of the 
chain. Their former companionship had 
been one of profit and choice, but here 
was an irritant at every step. The very 
clink -clink of it wore on them, un- 
steadied their nerves. 

There was something solemn about 
this meal in the desert. The grip of steel 
on their wrists ever reminded of the law 
they had eluded, and the silence of the 
lifeless plain weighted the men ter- 
ribly. It was a vast, immeasurable, fore- 
boding silence. Its heaviness was almost 
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as the humid heat of the day. And what 
pyemies they were, these two fugitives, 
manacled, when compared with the free- 
dom and grandeur of their surroundings! 
Talk as they might, the monster solitude 
was always at their backs. 

Jim had thought on these things. 

“Devil of a hole to be in alone,” 
he said. 

“Tt sure is,” answered Bill. “Pass me 
another taste of that water-can.” 

“No more, Bill,” decided Jim, put- 
ting the canteen aside. “You've had 
enough at this sitting.” 

“Why, I ain’t had near enough—just 
wetted my lips onct.” 

“ Now listen, Bill,” explained the other, 
earnestly. “We'll need every drop 0’ 
that water ‘fore we get out of this. 
Weren’t yeh ever in a desert without 
water? Well, it ain’t no Paradise. The 
sun comes up like a blazing iron at a 
forge. Ye know it’s goin’ to swing in 
that damnable sky for hours an’ hours, 

. it brands yeh, it scorches yeh, it runs 
yeh in circles like a crazy bug till yer eyes 
stick out, yer tongue gets like a piece of 
shoe-leather, an’ yeh don’t taste anything 
but misery. This place at midday is 
one gorgeous bloomin’ hell, an’ don’t yeh 
forget it.” 

“ But we'll be acrost to-morrow.” 

“ Makes no difference to-night! Yeh 
ean’t have no water.” 

“T want none of that domineerin’ from 
you now, Jim,” he declared, viciously; 
then he paused, a weak, sickly laugh on 
his lips, for the chain had clinked. He 
looked down at it. “ We can’t afford to 
quarrel,” he said. 


They lay down to sleep. With one 
arm thrown over his coarse face, the big 
man went into the land of dreams al- 
most instantly. After a little, Jim sat 
up, moving with caution so calculated 
that the chain’s length was undisturbed. 
He wanted to consider things anew. 

This former henchman had changed, 
and Jim felt that the rebellious spirit 
of him must be controlled. The man 
armed was dangerous. Carefully, cau- 
tiously, he slipped his free hand along 
to Bill’s pocket, and, after many delicate 
attempts, secured the gun. Deftly he 
threw the six shells out inte his palm. 
He replaced the weapon with the same 


caution. For a little time he sat think- 
ing, shaking the six deadly little things 
in his hands. Then he tossed them away 
into the desert, one in this direction, 
one in that, until they were hopeless- 
ly scattered. 

“That helps,” he said, with a sigh, 
and pillowed his head on his arm. 


Hours passed. Now came a groan 
from Bill. He sat up, rubbing his eyes 
with the sluggish movement of some 
great beast. He glanced down at the 
other man, who slept soundly. Sleepily 
he sneered at him. Then he cast around 
until his eye rested on the eanteen. 
Immediately he was aware that his 
mouth was dry as a cedar chip. With 
all due caution, moving his body a 
little at a time, he inched toward the 
water. Once the chain clanked, and 
Bill, riveted in an attitude, paused, 
breathing low curses and watching his 
sleeping companion. 

Now he went to the end of the tether. 
The canteen was still two yards away. 
He paused and reflected. How could he 
reach that devilish tin of water? It 
sat up as an imp in the moonlight 
and mocked him. There was something 
derisive in its very shape, a pert, taunt- 
ing thing. He flung at it a malediction. 
He was determined to get it. Stretch- 
ing out on his back, his chained arm 
strained to the fullest, he tried to rake 
in the canteen with his feet. His 
every movement was calculated and 
stealthily executed. Finding his attempts 
of no avail, Bill sat disconsolate for a 
little, glancing now and then from the 
sleeping man to the impish vessel. It 
seemed ages since he had last tasted 
water. His lips were dry and cracking. 

“Damn yeh, Jim!” he muttered. “I 
believe yeh knew we was out er reach of 
it; that’s why yeh sleep so peaceful, ain’t 
it? Well—” 

Suddenly he got to his knees and moved 
until immediately above the exhausted 
Jim. Catching him gently by belt and 
shoulder, Bill put forth an effort and 
lifted him over a short distance. Over- 
eome with weariness, Jim only stirred, 
muttered, and slept on. It had been but 
a step, but that step in the direction 
of the water. 

Now the big one tried again. He could 
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not touch it with his finger-tips; but 
at full length he caught the tin between 
his feet and dragged it to him. Filled 
with an evil glee, he unscrewed the top 
and, with a movement that had renounced 
caution for desire, raised it to his lips. 
Then the chain jerked Jim’s arm sharply, 
and he stirred again, gaping. Sitting 
up, he saw Bill drinking. 

“Bill!” he cried out, as if to stop 
the waste. 

“Shut up!” said Bill, tossing the 
empty canteen at him. 

“You thief, you—” 

Immediately they were struggling. In 
that moment Jim hated him intensely. 
The trick of it, the animal-like greed, 
the scheming, the theft, all maddened 
him into fight. Bill felt no chagrin at 
being discovered; he was goaded by the 
rage of his half-hour’s labor. Neither 
one of them individually forced the strug- 
gle; they went at it coincidently, fanned 
by a common rage, a simultaneous hatred. 
The fight began as suddenly as an ex- 
plosion in a magazine. 

Lithe, wiry as a panther, Jim made 
a good fight. He possessed grit, which 
is the backbone of most hand-to-hand 
frays. Bill, clumsy as a bear, shuffled 
to catch the other, to smother him with 
immense strength. In good judgment 
Jim evaded the hug of the beast. Out 
to the full length of the chain he flung 
himself after the first blows. Around 
and around they circled, the chain drawn 
taut, and like two leashed brutes waited 
for an opening. Bill made many rushes, 
but these were avoided skilfully, and were 
repaid with hard, swinging blows. Once 
the big man tripped and fell, catching 
himself on one hand, and now he nursed 
this additional hurt, licking the scraped 
palm with his tongue. They both breathed 
as from a gruelling run. 

“ Bill—” began Jim once, attempting 
a parley. 

But the other’s rage denied this, and 
Jim grew quiet, knowing it to be a fight 
and not an argument. One must slay 
a grizzly. 

Bill made another rush, and the fling 
of Jim te the chain’s end wrenched his 
arm severely. The cuffs were binding 
and their wrists swollen. Then with 
a growl Bill realized all his former 
stupidity. He began winding the chain 
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about his arm. He drew in the other 
man relentlessly as an angler does a fish 
from the stream. Jim fought with a 
last game, furious effort. He flung him- 
self at the big fellow’s throat, and made 
so terrible a struggle that Bill threw him 
away, and ran his hand into the gun 
pocket. Drawing the weapon, he levelled 
it and pulled trigger. There sounded 
a little click. 

Instantly Jim was at him with a well- 
direeted blow in the face, and, cursing, 
growling Bill struck him down with the 
empty gun. It was a glancing blow, but 
Jim fell like a erumpled doll, his free 
arm bent under him. 

“Good job,” panted Bill, wiping his 
face. “That pays yeh for trickin’ me 
from the first. Unload it, didn’t yeh? 
Ah-h! That’s what yeh get for’t—” 

And Bill tried vainly to draw sufficient 
air into his exhausted lungs. He did 
not doubt but that Jim was dead. Stolid, 
brutish, he considered nothing but his 
own quarrel and the fact that he was 
winded, He sat down to rest. 

“A good job,” he commented again, 
watching the inert one. 

“Hello!” he growled, a few minutes 
later, seeing Jim’s eves open. He had 
secured the knife from Jim’s pocket 
and was holding it handily. The use- 
less gun lay where he had dropped it, 
within easy reach of Jim’s hand; but 
the gun was empty and Jim’s arm was 
bent under him, so Bill had not troubled 
to pick it up. Bill still breathed pain- 
fully; there were dark swellings on his 
face from the blows he had received, and 
his throat was scratched and felt stiff. 
He was in an ugly mood, 

“Oh, you’re comin’ round, are yeh? 
Don’t move, now, or I'll hand yeh an- 
other one.” 

Jim only turned his head. He felt 
severe pain from the blow, and he was weak 
and confused. He saw the revolver close 
to him, but paid no attention, knowing 
well its impotence. He wriggled the bent 
arm into an easier position. There was 
a pebble or a root or something pressing 
deeply into his palm, and he twisted this 
until it ran between his fingers. It was 
a very smooth pebble. Jim’s eyes never 
left the other man now, since he was 
tempted to feel all over this strangely 
smooth and symmetrical pebble he had 
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fallen on. Then Jim’s heart gave a con- 
vulsive jump and a flush ran over his 
body. He realized that this thing in 
his fingers, out of sight of the other, 
was not a pebble at all. They had fought 
over a considerable space, and this thing 
was one of the cartridges he had tossed 
away in the night. 

Now the intentions of Bill merited his 
attention. Very coolly he collected his 
nerves for an effort. He feared this un- 
couth, monsterlike man, and he knew the 
evil of Bill’s nature. Now his nerves 
were steadier, and he sat upright. Bill 
made a threatening motion. 

“Lay down, Jim; lay down! Or I'll 
beat yeh—” 

With a lightning movement Jim pos- 
sessed the revolver, and seuffling away, 
avoiding Bill’s advance, slipped the car- 
tridge into a side chamber. Bill lunged 
forward. 

“Get away!” Jim cried, nervously. 
“Leave me alone! Drop it, an’ quit, 
or I'll shoot—it’s loaded!” 

“T’ll fix you for good ’n’ all,” growled 
Bill, hotly, clutching at him. He did 
not hear the three little clicks that 
whirled the cartridge into position. He 
saw the pointed gun—and laughed evil- 
ly. He would settle Jim this time be- 
yond recovery. Then—as he rushed 
wickedly—there came a crashing report, 
a blinding surprise. Bill shuddered. He 
staggered away,—and he went backward, 
catching at the air spasmodically, out— 
out as far as the chain allowed, and he 
fell, pulling Jim down toward him, his 
big hairy hands outthrown and open. 

There was a terrible throbbing in Jim’s 
head, and he almost doubted the sight of 
his eyes. The gun felt heavy and hot 
in his weak fingers, so he let it slip away 
to the ground. 

But he did not sit down to watch Bill. 
Dropping to his knees, he bent over the 
other, catching his shoulder and calling: 

“Bill! . . . Bill, old man—” 

His voice died away in dry whispers. It 
was very still in the desert now. A paling 
sky announced the coming of dawn. There 
was a greenish-gray tinge over every- 
thing. The whole business, the pallor of 
the desert, the report ringing in his 
ears, the stillness about, and the solitude, 
all got on his nerves. With a ery he 
started up and away from this tragedy. 


A brutal wrench at his wrist followed. 
It was as if some one had caught him 
forcibly and turned him about to look 
at his work. Then he shrieked out, tot- 
tered, and fainted away. 


In the dawn, an hour—eternities later, 
Jim had put a great distance between 
himself and that other. 

When he thought of it he sickened. 
The knife—he had thrown the knife 
away. It would have reminded him al- 
ways. The chain, clinking, swung down- 
ward from the pommel of his saddle. At 
the end of it swayed an empty steel cuff, 
somewhat discolored, though it had been 
rubbed with sand. 

The man sought distance only at first. 
The horse carried him into new stretches 
of desert, silent, yellow, vast as solitude 
itself. He hoped to reach a place of 
green and freedom. But he rode on, on, 
into the golden fresh blur of the morn- 
ing, and then into the glare of the 
painted day. 

Now his head ached again, as the sun 
beat fiercely down on it. There seemed 
to be a band, tightening little by little, 
ever tighter, binding his temples and 
his forehead. 

Hours passed. It was high noon. Jim 
shut his eyes and tried to bar out the 
shimmer of the rays reflected from the 
brazen floor. 

He swayed and slipped from the 
saddle in time to save himself from 
a fall. Supporting himself by a death 
grip on the pommel, he huddled close 
to the horse, his head on his arms. 
He buried his eyes from the sunlight; 
they were red-rimmed and glowing. In 
his ears beat sounds like the dull reso- 
nance of gongs. The world spun round 
with a slow and sensuous motion, until 
he sickened. And the sun was a terrible, 
unrelenting enemy. It stabbed its long 
thin rays about the horse in an effort to 
reach and pierce his body, each of the 
slender lance points heated and blood 
red. As for that iron band, riveted about 
his temples—he put his hand up and 
began twisting at his hair, as if he could 
wrench the thing off. A sound, a lit- 
tle metallic sound, brought his febrile 
thoughts to an abrupt halt, and he be- 
eame keenly alert, listening, thoughtful. 
A little clinking sound, as of chain links 
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falling, one on another. With the up- 
lift of his hands he had dislodged the 
chain from the pommel—it had gone 
down on the other side, but this he was 
not able to clearly consider as yet. All 
during the ride he had avoided the chain. 
[fo deaden its sound he had twisted it 
and secured it on the saddle. Now it 
had fallen, as if of itself! There was 
a little pull on his wrist. Softly, slowly, 
staring, he crept under the horse’s neck 
to see what had disturbed it. 

Was it only a chain and an empty 
ring of steel? He huddled close to the 
horse. When he moved, it moved. He 
could remember a voice complaining of 
his tugging at the chain, and he half 
expected to hear that voice again. But 
that was ages ago, before this vicious 
sunlight lived to grill him; and now there 
was only silence—save when the chain 
clinked—and moved! 

He would stand still—it could not move 
then. He lifted the chain from across 
the saddle and dragged it out in a 
straight line. He would get as far from 
that rusted cuff as possible. He sat down 
to watch it, to stare at it. But the sun 
was beating on him in the wild glow of 
the afternoon, and the horse strayed a lit- 
tle. He must keep close to the horse for 
fear the sun would transfix him. So he 
dragged himself onward, his tired eyes 
fixed on the steel ring that slowly crept 
after him over the golden cloth of the 
desert floor. He clambered to the saddle, 
and with a cunning grin sat backward. 
He could not bear the thought of that 
behind him, dragging. He must watch 
it. So he went on, urging the weary 
horse with his heels, until the sun ceased 
its foolish darting about in the saffron 
sky and began marshalling its red-gold 
train toward the desert edge. He clung 
to the horse desperately, seeing nothing 
but a tarnished cuff, curiously animated, 
devilishly creeping after him, making a 
queer winnowing noise when it skipped 
over the tiny hillocks. 


Night came on. It was cooler now, 
and he thought he might rest. But he 
dared not go to sleep with that . . . that 
animated steel ring so close to him. In 
the night, in the dark, it . . . suppose it 
moved, it might creep up to him, and... . 

He did not stop until he had discovered 
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a cluster of broad, flat boulders. He was 
calmer now, but he dared not sleep with 
that . . . with the probability of drawing 
the thing clese to him. He secured the 
iron pin used in staking out the horses 
and picked up a piece of rock for a ham- 
mer. Going to the boulders, he found 
a narrow crack where one of them had 
split. It was his idea to drive the pin 
through a link of the chain, close to the 
cuff, and nail it for the night. Cunningly 
he grinned as he prepared to do this. He 
would crucify the damnable, active thing. 

But he found to his dismay that the links 
were too narrow. What would he do! He 
would hammer at the chain and break it. 
Feverishly he set to work. A half-hour’s 
pounding convinced him in weariness that 
the steel would not yield. His hands were 
bruised and the stone worn to whiteness. 
He must find some other way out. 

An idea!—he hammered the iron pin 
down into the cracked rock until it held 
firmly. Then he cautiously poked a loop 
of the chain through the euff. He trem- 
bled while at this, for night was coming 
on. Twilight threw its grayish shades 
about. He dared not touch the ring it- 
self, so he used the muzzle of his empty 
gun. Then he slipped the loop of the 
chain over the stake and drew it hard 
down. There—it was fast. If the cuff 
could move—or if anything, which he 
feared, moved it,—it must untie the 
chain, or break it, or jump it over the 
stake, to be free. He was content. A 
peaceful drowsy feeling came to him. 
Shortly after he dozed off. 

He had wild dreams. Sometimes he 
awoke, and the first thing after nervous 
starting up was his glance at the chain. 
Always he sighed in relief to find it 
linked as he had left it. 

Toward morning he went into a sound 
slumber, and the sun was peeking at his 
eyes, glinting pains, when next he came 
to himself. All his muscles ached. He 
did not stir; he groaned. Glancing at 
his swollen wrist, he gazed at the chain 
and followed it to the pin, smiling 
wearily. Then the smile vanished into 
white fear; he gave a nervous start, but 
he did not stir. He lay still, hardly 
breathing. He was transfixed with hor- 
ror. He dared not move. 

The chain was still linked around the 
pin, though the slip-knot had loosened a 
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trifle. But stretched over the stones, 
sunning, and over the chain too, was a 
large rattlesnake. Jim dared not move. 
He was chained to the rock. Pull as he 
might, he could not hope to uproot that 
stake. He had seen to it that it was 
hammered tight. A swift jerk of the 
chain might toss it loose, but would as 
surely fling the snake toward him; and 
suppose the first effort did not succeed? 
He was riveted to death! 

That devilish cuff—it had lured him 
to this for punishment. That devilish, 
ghoulish, animated ring of steel, tar- 
nished with an old stain! A cold sweat 
broke out all over him, and for the mo- 
ment he forgot his throbbing head, his 
aching muscles, his swollen wrist, every- 
thing, as he looked at this living death. 

The sun rose higher and began to send 
forth its heat. What could he do? He 
must remain still until the snake moved 
—till night perhaps; but the sun would 
long before night have broiled him into 
madness. Already the fierce light was 
scorching his eyes. 

He shuddered and drew in his breath 
softly—the snake moved! Sluggishly it 
began crawling over the stones, around 
the stake, seeking a new resting-place. 
Its blunt, spade-shaped head touched and 
seemed to examine every link, but instead 
of clearing, the folds were ever across 
the chain. 

A feeling of desperate daring now pos- 
sessed the man. He determined to wait 
but a little longer, and then to make an 
effort. He would toss the chain upward 
and trust to its shaking clear; if it held, 
he would throw his weight against it, 
and with a mad rush uproot the pin; he 
would—he would do anything rather than 
stand the agony longer. He would die— 
yes, he would rather die than endure 
this slow, creeping, roasting madness. 

Then a throb of new hope trembled in 
his breast. The chain had become a trifle 
loose. The slip-knot was no longer as 
tight as he had drawn it. The snake 
had put its head close to the cuff. Would 
it go farther ?—would it push on through 
the cuff—would it? He despaired—he 
dared not hope. He searcely breathed. 
He prayed. There was a chance! 


A little inequality in the stone’s surface 
had raised and, with the pull of the chain, 
so balanced the steel ring that it resem- 
bled a little hoop, through which the 
snake could crawl—if it would—and if 
it would only push that loop of the 
chain a little to one side . . . 

Now he despaired again. That cuff 
would not aid him, that devilish, tortur- 
ing, animated cuff. The chain clinked 
as the snake thrust out its blunt head. 
Jim saw his chance in this. He wait- 
ed; his eyes stared until they felt as if 
bulging out; the sunlit stones, the glint- 
ing chain, the cuff, the stretching- snake, 
all, everything, wavered as he watched. 

And he trembled down with weakness; 
his eyes closed. Then he heard a little 
clink, a small, distinctly metal sound. 
Instantly he looked again. The snake 
had thrust its head through the cuff and 
between the chain! The man sprang 
up and threw his whole weight on the 
steel tether. Would the stake hold? He 
searcely thought of this, or cared. This 
was his one chance. He pulled as if 
he would uproot the world. Behind him he 
heard a threshing, scuffling sound. Then 
there was quiet again. The sweat ran 
from his pores. He looked—there was a 
crumpled ribbon, garroted between the 
chain and the iron stake. It did not move. 

Then the man laughed. He laughed 
long and convulsively. He sat down on 
the sand and laughed until the tears ran 
from his eyes—scalding tears. The cuff 
had managed it for him. It no longer 
hated, haunted him. It had saved him! 


He called to the horse, and it shuffled up, 
snufting suspiciously and going wide of 
the stones. He lifted the chain from the 
stake; he looked at it; he swung it and 
listened to its delicious, melodious clink- 
ing. He laughed again, happily. It was 
but a steel chain and an empty, idle ring 
of steel. He no longer feared it. With- 
out a tremor he rolled up the length of 
links and stuffed the clanking thing down 
into his pocket. : 

And in the distance he fancied he saw 
a thread of greener things. A little 
later, and he was sure of this —the 
promised land and water. 
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BY FREDERICK 


EW YORK was flooded with 
visitors during the opening year 
of Washington’s administration, 
and to many of them the cosmopolitan 
itv of thirty thousand inhabitants must 
have been an astonishing and not alto- 
gether agreeable revelation. Certainly 
ts accommodations for transients left 
something to be desired, for it had never 
recovered from the effects of the war; 
its houses and streets were in a lamentable 
condition, and sore discomfort was apt 
to be the portion of those who tarried 
within its gates. Indeed, the only quar- 
ter of the national capital which escaped 
the bitter complaints and scornful d 
scriptions which are recorded at length 
in the diaries and correspondence of the 
day was Wall Street. For that well 
ordered highway, however, even the most 
liseruntled strangers often had a word of 
praise, especially those who viewed it on 
fine afternoons from Daniel McCormick's 
doorstep. Of course only a favored few 
were privileged to join the charmed circle 
of that prince of bachelors, but the guests 
invited to view the passing throngs from 
the point of vantage of No. 39,* on the 
south side of the street, witnessed a 
iniquely interesting scene in the company 
of people who knew everybody and every- 
thing about everybody, and could appraise 
to a nicety the social standing of all the 
passers-by. In fact, MeCormick’s hospi- 
table mansion was the news centre and 
clearing-house for gossip of the fash- 
ionable world of which Wall Street was 
the centre in the first year of the republic. 
* This is the old numbering of the street. 
It is very diflicult to locate the corresponding 
house numbers of the street as it exists to 
day, as there was no regularity or sequence 
in the numbers until late in 1790. No. 5 was, 
however, apparently at the northwest corner 
of Wall and William; No. 20 was one of the 
corners of Wall and Water; No. 32 was near 
the Coffee House; No. 44 one door east of 
the northeast corner of Wall and William; 
and No. 81 one of the opposite corners. 
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Prior to the war the social prestige 
of the thoroughfare had been second only 

Pearl Street,* but that famous -high- 
way, though it still boasted the finest 
houses in the city, had seen its best days, 
and politically, socially, and historically 
its rival now reigned supreme. Outward- 
ly the appearance of Wall Street was 
not as attractive as it had been ten or 
fifteen years earlier, for few of its splen 
did shade trees remained, and that artistic 
feature had gone, never to return, for 
the local authorities had passed an ordi- 
nance imposing a penalty of five pounds 
for planting a tree anywhere below 
Catherine Street, except in front of a 
ehurch or other public building, and no 
one seemed inclined to dispute the wis- 
dom of this law. 

From an_ architectural standpoint, 
however, its condition was vastly im- 
proved, for Federal Hall was far more 
imposing than the old City Hall, and 
Trinity, which had risen from the 
ashes of the former building, was alto- 
gether more dignified and impressive than 
its predecessor. Moreover, the whole as- 
pect of the street was more settled, sub- 
stantial, and uniformly residential than 
it had previously been, for, with the ex- 
ception of Baker’s Tavern, the head- 
quarters of a club at the corner of New 
Street, a few shops like Adam Prior’s, 
the fashionable caterer at No. 59, and 
Panton’s, the leading jeweller, at No. 38, 
and the public buildings and churches, 
almost every house from Broadway to 
Pearl Street was a dignified private 
dwelling displaying the little oval tin 
plate which indicated that it had been 
duly insured in the Mutual Assurance 
Company against fire. 

*At this time Pearl Street was only 
known as such from the present State Street 
to Broad. From Broad to Wall it was called 
Great Dock Street; from Wall to Chatham 
it was Queen Street. The finest houses were 
in the Great Dock Street section. 
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It was not the Wall Street of brick 
and stone, however, which fascinated 
those who viewed it on gala days from 
Daniel MeCormick’s high doorstep. What 
interested them was the panorama of life, 
the constantly changing figures, the gay 
colors, the quaint characters, the men 
of mark, the fashions and foibles—all 
the human elements of the miniature 
Vanity Fair that strutted and plumed 
itself on the fashionable promenade 
through which there swirls to-day a 
hurrying stream of life. Here approach- 
ed a remarkable old gentleman gowned 
in a black clerical robe and bands, and 
wearing a white buzz wig, a_ three- 
cornered hat, and silver shoe-buckles, who 
threaded his way through the crowd, rep- 
resenting all the city could boast of worth, 
wit, and culture, with a masterful clump- 
ing of his gold-headed cane upon the 
pavement, and the most ceremonious of 
salutations to right and to left. Any 
one of MeCormick’s coterie could inform 
the uninitiated that this was the Rev. 
Dr. John Redgers, of the Presbyterian 
Church, a patriot it well became one to 
know, and a gentleman of such majestic 
dignity that he seldom appeared in pub- 
lie without his official robes, and rumor 
had it that he and his wife exchanged 
a formal bow and a deep courtesy each 
night when they retired. Here, too, ap- 
peared another gentleman of the old 
school in a searlet coat and cocked hat, 
enthroned on the cushions of a quaint 
pony phaeton, from which he surveyed 
the moving throng with a_ proprietary 
air, his hands resting proudly upon his 
massive cane, for Washington’s physician, 
Dr. John Bard, was the fashionable doe- 
tor of his day, and he could count his 
patients by the dozen on Wall Street 
when society took the air. The handsome 
man whom both of these old gentlemen 
distinguished with particularly gracious 
hows was Sir John Temple, whose too 
great “inclination for the American 
cause” had lost him the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of New Hampshire, but 
won him the hand of Miss Bowdoin of 
Massachusetts, and made him the most 
popular of British consul-generals.* In- 





*Sir John Temple died in New York and 
was buried in St. Paul’s churchyard, where 
the tablet erected to his memory can be 
seen to-day. 


deed, Sir John was New York’s oth- 
cial host, for he invariably welcomed 
every distinguished arrival in the city 
with a call of ceremony, and no one 
in the community was more general- 
ly admired. 

Logically it should have been the 
French and not the English representa- 
tive who found favor with the public in 
those days, but the observer who noted 
the Marquis de Moustier’s red-heeled 
shoes and gold earrings in the crowd and 
inquired concerning their owner would 
learn that His Highness was not in high 
favor with the elect, and that his sister, 
Madame la Marquise de Brienne, the lady 
greeting the passers-by from her sedan- 
chair, was courted for her entertainments 
and unmercifully ridiculed behind her 
back. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Marquis had been guilty of even 
worse manners than his sister’s guests, 
for if the gossips at MeCormick’s could 
be believed he had once actually brought 
his own eook to Vice-President Ad- 
ams’s house and caused private dishes 
to be served to him at his host’s ta- 
ble, coolly remarking that he had had 
some experience with bad dinners in 
New York and could not afford to re- 
peat it. 

Probably none of these distinguished 
gentlemen would have been recognized 
by a stranger, but there were faces in 
the moving throng which were familiar 
bevond the confines of New York. For 
instance, almost every Virginian would 
have been able to identify Cyrus Griffin, 
the President of Congress, and Lady 
Christiana, his wife, who were well known 
in that State; and Thomas Jefferson, 
lately returned from the court of Ver- 
sailles, in his red waistcoat and breeches, 
was quite as familiar to his compatriots 
as he was to many of the leaders in the 
city’s social whirl. Here, too, the ob- 
server could note John Hancock, whose 
name was writ large on the historic seroll, 
and Aaron Burr, the Attorney-General, 
conspicuous for the cordiality with which 
he was greeted upon every hand, par- 
ticularly by the ladies, among whom he 
always found exceptionable favor; and 
Baron Steuben, the disciplinary genius 
of Valley Forge, now president of the 
Society of the Cincinnati; and Colonel 
John Trumbull, the portrait-painter, who 
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had learned his art under Benjamin 
West; and Commodore Paul Jones, whom 
society preferred to call the Chevalier. 
There were many interesting rumors in 
circulation about the doughty little Com- 
modore in those days, of which the story 
that he and Captain Landais had had an 
exciting encounter was on everybody’s 
tongue. Landais was the naval officer 
who was eredited with having displayed 
more diseretion than valor, and more 
prudence than diseretion, in the battle 
hetween the Bon Homme Richard and 
the Serapis. In fact, according to Jones’s 
story, the Frenchman had remained safe- 
ly out of range during most of that en- 
gagement, and when he had at last véen- 
tured near enough to be of service he 
had lost his head and raked the Bon 
Homme Richard instead of his adversary, 
after which masterly performance he had 
again sought and held the horizon line 
until the day was won. Landais denied 
these charges to his dying day, but a 
court of inquiry had found him guilty 
m other grounds, and from that moment 
the world was searcely wide enough to 
hold him and his acevser. Therefore 
when it was rumored that he had con- 
fronted Jones on Water Street and spat 
upon the sidewalk, declaring, with great 
delicacy, that his defamer might regard 
the pavement as his face, there were those 
who thought the story characteristic of 
the Frenchman’s histrionie instinct, but 
there were very few who believed that he 
could have roused his courage to the 
sticking-point and lived to tell the tale. 
Nevertheless, somebody must have credit- 
ed the yarn, for Jones’s spirited denial 
was printed over his own signature in a 
leading paper,* and the gossips continued 
to whisper it, glancing apprehensively 
over their shoulders, for many a long day 
after. There were others among the pass- 
ing pedestrians, however, of whom the 
gossips had a less cautious word. For 
instance, Mrs. General Knox, decidedly 
plumper and altogether less romantic- 
looking than she was at the beginning 
of the war, when she eloped with Henry 
Knox (the Boston bookseller, turned ar- 
tillerist), because her loyalist father 
would not countenance a rebel son-in-law. 
But it was not the stout-hearted young 
bride who accompanied her husband on 


* New York Packet, October 29, 1787. 


his perilous campaigns and _ lightened 
their hardships and won Washington’s 
regard whom the gossips celebrated, but 
rather the stout-waisted matron who was 
the Mrs. Malaprop of their circle and 
at whose original remarks society twit- 
tered, not too politely, behind its well- 
drilled fans. 

It was a fashionably attired company 
which filled the narrow sidewalks, the 
blue coats, variously colored waistcoats, 
and knee breeches of the men combining 
with the gay silks and satins affected by 
the women to lend brightness and an air 
of festivity to the scene. Indeed, some 
of the men arrayed themselves much more 
conspicuously than the women; for John 
Ramage, the Irish miniature - painter, 
whose studio was on William Street, 
not far from Wall, was accustomed to 
join the promenade attired in a scarlet 
coat with mother-of-pearl buttons, a white 
silk waistcoat embroidered with colored 
flowers, black satin breeches, with paste 
knee-buckles, white silk stockings, and a 
small cocked hat perched on his curled 
and powdered hair, and contrasted with 
this gorgeous display the description of 
the latest Parisian novelty in faver with 
the fair sex suggests extreme simplicity. 
This creation consisted of “a perriot and 
petticoat, both made of the same gray 
striped silk, trimmed all around with 
gauze cut in points, in the manner of 
Herrisons which were made of ribbons or 
Italian gauze. With this was worn a 
large gauze handkerchief with four satin 
stripes round its border, two very broad and 
the others less, the handkerchief itself be- 
ing an ell and a half square, and for head- 
dress a plain gauze cap made in the form 
of those worn by the elders or ancients 
in the nunneries.”* Not all the ladies, 
however, exhibited such quiet tastes, for 
here and there were to be seen “ celestial 
blues” and “caracos and petticoats of 
Indian taffaty ” and “ perriots with two 
collars, one yellow and one white”; and 
“blue satin shoes with rose - colored 
rosettes,” and among the wearers of this 
brilliant raiment were numbered all the 
social leaders of their day. Here saun- 
tered Mr. and Mrs. John Watts, the lat- 


ter better known as Lady Mary (for the 


élite of the republican court still seru- 
pulously accorded their titles to women 


* New York Gazette, October 29, 1787. 
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f rank), and Assistant Secretary of the name of Huck’s, sheltered Daniel Lluger, 


lreasury William Duer with his wife, 
the Lady Kitty of her day; and Colonel 
nd Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, and Sen- 


Thomas Tudor Tucker, Edanus Burke, 
and other Congressional representatives 
from the South. 

From MeCormick’s hospitable door 
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Richard Bland Lee, 
dated from Mrs. Daubenay’s (Dab 
*s) fashionable boarding-house. In 
fact, this exclusive establishment made 
almost every visitor of distinction a 
mporary resident of Wall Street, 
and fortunate indeed were those who 
secured its accommodations, for the 
Merchants” Coffee House* was no longer 
n its prime, and Fraunces’ Tavern was 
ot a desirable hostelry after its pro 
prietor, Black Sam, assumed charge of 
the Presidential ménage. There was, how 
ever, another refuge for the wayfarer at 
No 81 (one of the southerly corners of 
Wall and William), and this private 
hostelry, which rejoiced in the plebeian 
*Though this historic hostelry, then 
known as Bradford’s, was passing, it was 
utilized by the Marine Society, the New 
York Hospital, the Order of Cincinnati, St 
John’s Masonic Lodge No. 2, and other no 
table organizations for their early meetings. 


step the visitor could likewise desery the 
residences of most of the exponents of 
New York’s official life. At the north 
west corner of Wall and William streets 
lived Francis Van Berckel, the minister 
from Holland; at No. 5, Samuel Otis. 
the Secretary of State: at No. 8. the 
Postmaster, William Bedlow; at No. 13, 
John Lawrence, the first Congressman 
from New York city, who later became a 
judge and a United States Senator; at 
No. 44, General John Lamb, the first 
Collector of the Port; at No. 52, Richard 
Varick, the Mayor; at No. 58, Alexander 
Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury: 
at No. 60, William Irvin, the Com 
missioner of Accourits; at No. 64, James 
Culbertson, the High Constable: while 
at other points lived the Dennings, the 
Wilkes, the Pintards, the Edgars, and oth 
er prominent New-Yorkers of their day. 
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Such were some of the men and women 
who lived and moved and had their being 
in Wall Street, and the visitors who 
chanced to be present on one of the oe- 
casions when Washington attended Con- 
gress in his state coach saw the high- 


ceded by uniformed outriders and fol- 
lowed by an accompanying cavalcade, all 
the loeal world was there to see. 

As a matter of fact, Wall Street saw 
very little of the President during his offi- 
cial residence in New York. Of course he 
attended the inaugura- 
tion ball, which was 
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held on May 7, 1789, 
at the City Assembly 
Rooms on Broadway, 
just around the corner 
of Wall, where he 
danced two cotillons 
and perhaps a minuet, 
of which event Jeffer- 
son has left a descrip- 
tion that would do 
eredit to the most 
imaginative sensation- 
monger of the modern 
press. The Executive 
likewise honored the 
grand affair at the 
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French Embassy, where 
those who took part in 
the quadrilles were at- 
tired in gorgeous cos- 
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A WARNING BY WASHINGTON’S STEWARD America and France, 


From files of New York Historical Society 


way at its best. It was a wonderful 
creation, that canary-colored Presidential 
chariot,* with its ornamental crests and 
its decorations of gilded nymphs and 
cupids, but Washington doubtless often 
wished that it was a trifle less conspic- 
uous as he rumbled over the stones of 
Wall Street to Federal Hall. Indeed, 
there was probably nothing in his many 
vexatious official duties which he so thor- 
oughly disliked as making this public 
exhibition of himself, despite the anti- 
Federalist sneers at his aristocratic tastes 
and tendencies. But the general public 
unquestionably enjoyed the spectacle, and 
when the ceremonial carriage, with a 
gorgeous coachman on its thronelike box, 
and a footman standing behind, and its 
six horses with their gay trappings and 
“painted” hoofs, swung into view, pre- 


*Part of this historie vehicle was later 
eut into boxes and sold at a chureh fair, 
and the seat and steps turned into garden 
ornaments by the unimaginative individuals 
who obtained possession of it. 


and the _ festivities 
“were at their height 
at ten o'clock”; but 
there is very little evidence of his 
having been present at the other dis- 
tinguished routs and entertainments of 
the day.* Nor did he grace the dinners 
for which Wall Street was famous in 
the vears of its social glory, when many 
a distinguished company was gathered 
around its hospitable boards. This was 
partially due to the death of his mother, 
which oeeurred during the year, and his 
own ill health; but the difficulty of 
making distinctions was mainly respon- 
sible for his absence, and even then one 
of his letters shows that he and his wife 
never had an opportunity of dining alone. 
In fact, he had not been long in town 
before the necessity of adopting some 
general rules as to what invitations he 
would give or accept became apparent, 
and Hamilton drew a simple plan regula- 
ting the Presidential entertainments, re- 


* There were no less than three dancing- 
schools in the immediate vicinity of Wall 
Street at this time. 
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ceptions, dinners, visits, ete., which, with 
very slight modifications, has governed 
every occupant of the White House to 
the present day. Thus the etiquette of 
the Executive Mansion may fairly be said 
to have originated in Wall Street, where 
Ilamilton and his fair lady were famed 
for their hospitality. 

At their table assembled such men as 
Jefferson, Knox, Adams, Jay, Madison, 
and other prominent statesmen, and the 
sentiments pledged on those occasions 
were eagerly awaited and variously inter- 
preted, for more than one important 
event in the history of the nation had 
its inception at these little dinners in 
Wall Street.* Indeed, the political lead 
ers usually divulged their policies and 
platforms through the medium of car 
fully worded toasts, and not all of them 
were as plain and pointed as that of 
fered at the dinner of the General So 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen, which 
suggested “A cobweb pair of breeches, 
a porcupine saddle, a hard-trotting horse, 
ng journey for all the enemies 
f liherty!” t the 
only official noted for entertainments of 
this sort, for Van Berckel, the minister 
from Holland, ke pt open house at the old 


But Hamilton was 1 


Marston mansion on the northwest cor- 
ner of Wall and William, and here all 
the members of the diplomatie corps with 
their wives and families were wined and 
dined informally and in state, and Daniel 
MecCormick’s bachelor banquets at No. 39 
were justly the talk of the town. Of 
course there was nothing magnificent or 
luxurious in these entertainments. New 
York was still a provincial town of com 
naratively simple tastes, and there was 
nowhere any display of wealth. Society 
depended for its importance upon the 
personal qualities of its members, and in 
the heart of the capital there was gath 
ered from all parts of the country a com- 
pany which gave it a tone and distine- 
tion impossible under modern conditions. 
Brilliant as its social record had be 
come, Wall Street had not in the mean 
time lost anything of its former official 
dignity and had materially added to its 
historic laurels. On Mareh 25, 1790, 
Trinity was duly consecrated, and, with 
*It was at a dinner at Jefferson’s house 
that the bargain was struck whereby the na- 
tional capital was located at Washington. 
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a canopied pew set apart for the Presi 
dent and another specialiy reserved for 
the Governor, it bade fair to continue 
its long tradition as the official place 
of worship. 

Meanwhile within the halls of Con- 
gress business of vital importance to the 
nation had been transacted. On the 7th 
of April, 1789, a committee was ap 
pointed by the Senate to frame a bill for 
the judicial courts of the United States, 
and on June 12 of that year Richard 
ITenry Lee reported the measures drawn 
by Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
which brought into existence the most 
powerful tribunal known to the history 
of the law. Indeed, it was on Septemb« r 
24, 1789, in Federal Hall, at the corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets, that Wash- 
ington performed the most important act 
of his administrative career, for on that 
day he signed the measure creating the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Certainly nothing ordained by Congress 
before or since that day has had so 
profound an effect upon American his 
tory as the creation of that mighty 
tribunal, and from the little court-hous 
on the other side of Wall Street came 
two of its first judges—John Jay and 
Brockholst Livingston. 

In February, 1790, another significant 
event occurred in Federal Tall, for a 
petition presented by the Quakers pray 
ing for the abolition of slavery led to a 
sharp debate, and the next day the last 
word of adviee which Franklin was des 
tined to offer his countrymen was received 
in the form of a memorial signed by 
him as President of the Pennsylvanian 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery. The discussion on this sub- 
ject lasted for more than a month, and 
even at that early date there were mut- 
tered threats of secession in the air. If 
was not the slavery question, however, 
which then suggested the dissolution of 
the Union, but rather Hamilton’s policy 
for the assumption of the State debts, 
which, to the State-rights men, seemed to 
foreshadow the extinction of all local 
sovereignty. So bitter was the feeling 
against the Federal plan that Hamilton 
was forced to offer great concessions to 
earry his point, and the compromise he 
negotiated disposed of New York as the 
permanent national capital. 



































TRinity CHURCH (CONSECRATED MARCH 25, 1790) 
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Taken from the northwest « 


Meanwhile the fates had long been com- 
bining to strip the city of its oicial 
honors, for an extraordinarily hot sum- 
mer and a bitter winter had prejudiced 
all the visiting members of Congress and 
intensified the local jealousy and resent- 
ment of less favored communities, all of 
whom were vigorously contending for the 
possession of the prize. Such was the 
situation when Hamilton made his fa- 
mous bargain with Jefferson by which 
the Potomac was selected as the site of 


wner of Wall Street 


the future capital, Philadelphia given a 
lease of power for ten years, and the 
national government authorized to assume 
the debts of the several States. The part 
of this compromise which divested New 
York of its official character took the 
form of an act of Congress which was 
signed by Washington on July 16, 1799, 
but Wall Street was privileged to witness 
one more interesting ceremony before it 
went into effect. 

Late in that month Colonel Marinus 
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Willett, who had been in the South nego- 
tiating a treaty ef peace with the Creek 
Indians, returned to New York, bringing 
with him the chief and twenty-eight war 
riors of the tribe. At every stopping 
place on their journey Colonel Willett 
and his party had been received with 
great courtesy and hospitality, and on 
their arrival in New York they were met 
and weleomed by a new society whose 


members donned bucktails and otherwise 


arraved themselves in full Indian costume, 


and assuming entire charge of the pro 
ceedings, conducted the puzzled redskins 
to Federal Hall. 

Such was the first public appearance 
of Tammany, organized in 1789 to spread 
‘the smile of charity, the chain of frie? 


ship, and the flame of liberty, and wu 


general whatever may tend to perpetuate 

love of freedom or the political ad 
vantage f this country.” None of those 
worthy objects would seem to have called 
the society inte the field as the self 
appointed reception committee to the 


visiting Creek Indians, but the occasion 
indoubtedly served to bring the organiza 
tion into prominence, and under its 
juSpices the proceedings, though smack 
ing somewhat of burlesque, were appar 
ently conducted to every one’s satisfac 
tion. Indeed, the Society of the Cincin 
nati, whose aristocratic pretensions un 
questionably called St. Tammany into 
the field, fraternized with its rival on this 


occasion, and on July 27, 1790, the Presi 
dent made his last official visit to Wall 
Street in his ornate coach, with all the 
trappings of dignity, to sign a treaty 
with the Indians and pass the pip 


It was August 12 when Congress ad 
journed, and on the 30th Washington 
was conveyed across the North River in 
the same magnificent barge that had 
brought him to the city which he was 
never to see again, and almost with his 
departure changes were begun in Wall 
Street which were to give it a new place 
in a very different phase of history. 


Market 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


WENT to Market yesterday, 


And it is like 


Fair 


Of everything you like to see; 


But nothing Live is there. 


The Pigeons, hanging up to eat,— 
And Rabbits, by their little feet! 
And no one seemed to care. 


And there were Fishes out in rows, 
Bright ones of every kind; 
And some were Pink, and Silver too; 


But all of them 


were blind. 


Yes, everything you want to touch: 


It would not make you happy, much;— 


But no one seemed to mind. 


And oh, I saw a Lovely Deer!— 
Only Its eyes were blurred. 
And hanging by It, very near, 
A beautiful great Bird; 
So I could smooth his feathers through, 
And kiss them (very softly) too.— 
And oh, he never stirred! 
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The Kingdoms 


BY ALICE 


HE night express from the north 
T_T had been held for twenty minutes 

at the little station among the 
marshes, and travellers in disarray came 
dreoping out as soon as the solution got 
headway that there was a_ wrecked 
freight up the line, and that the express 
might be stalled for several hours. John 
E. Bacheller, millionaire and financier, 
was among the first to reach the plat- 
form. He was a burly man with full 
face marked by will and the habit of 
control, iron-gray hair standing up 
straight from his forehead, and altogeth- 
er the look of the not entirely wholesome 
prosperity wrought out through colossal 
problems solved indoors, in the atmos- 
phere of other like accountants. He 
had an exact sequence of questions to 
put, and the most reticent officials an- 
swered gladly. When it became appar- 
ent that no team could shift him to any 
branch or even independent line inside a 
half-day’s driving, and that no electric 
road came within a hopeful radius, he 
calmed his mind, as he had taught him- 
self to do, to save energy for actual need, 
and walked up and down the platform 
observing the scenery—a uniform flatness 
with a taste of salt. The porter, with 
whom he had travelled many a trip back 
and forth between the city and his coun- 
try house, and who knew the length and 
heaviness of his pocket, appeared before 
him ingratiatingly. 

“ Coffee, Mr. Bacheller?” he insinuated. 
“Long time to breakfast, sir. Need a 
eup of coffee, sir, I guess you do.” 

“Oh!” Bacheller roused himself from 
his pondering on the business day before 
him. “ That you, Lon? Well, I will have 
a cup of coffee. But bring it to me here. 
The air in there’s so confounded bad.” 

So he continued to walk up and down, 
presently with a coffee cup in hand, 
and having drunk, he felt slightly heart- 
ened for the probable quashing of his 
plans, if the delay should be prolonged, 





of the Earth 


BROWN 


and strengthened in an underlying de- 
termination to get into the city approx- 
imately on time, in spite of steam and 
obstacles. The station was in an assem- 
blage of hayricks on the marsh lined by 
inlets of dark water. The stacks, at this 
hour of the morning, looked like colossal 
mounds—some of them at a distance 
like elephants or houses—and as Bachel- 
ler absently tried to follow their outlines 
while he thought, he suddenly remem- 
bered the marshes as he used to see them 
by day. For he had been a boy here; he 
had gone into “the ma’sh” in the early 
morning with the mowers, and had seen 
the hay piled on the staddles and, al- 
most breathless with the cleverness of it, 
had watched the growing of the mounds. 
In a queer way he was not prepared to 
face, he was suddenly awake to another 
state of existence, when he was a child 
and wondered over childish things. In 
a turn of his limited pacing back and 
forth, he came first upon the porter, 
ready for his empty cup, and then to a 
man approximately of his own age, thin, 
with a beaklike nose, bright blue eyes and 
white hair, and a flush on his clear cheek. 

He was talking to the station-master 
at the moment of confiding to him a 
large hamper. 

“ Well,” he was saying, “if the express 
gets through, the accommodation can. 
I'll leave it. You see it gets aboard.” 

It was a habit of John E. Bacheller to 
observe, when his mind had not with- 
drawn inwardly to its own company to 
reflect upon combinations of money that 
make more money, and he glanced at the 
hamper, wondered if it contained live 
stock of any sort, and then caught upon 
the side the name in black letters, “ R. 
Sanderson.” He took two steps to the 
man with the fresh face and white hair 
and held out his hand. 

“Tow are you, Rufe?” said he. 

Rufus looked at him, and responded 
immediately with a cordial hand of his 
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HE LIFTED THE HAMPER IN BOTH HANDS 
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own and a warm, delightful smile. He 
had the air of a man who thinks so so- 
berly and constantly of the pleasant, the 
miraculous, that the most surprising in- 
cident fails to hurry him by a heart-beat. 

“Sho!” said he, in an outburst of the 
phrasing he affected because his neigh- 
bors talked so. “That you? Saw your 
picture in the New York paper t’other 
day. How’d you know me? You ain’t 
seen mine.” 

Bacheller clapped him on the back, 
found he felt sturdy under the test, and 
liked him at once as much as he used 
to when they went fishing and built 
snow men. 

“What you got in there, Rufe?”’ he 
inquired, indicating the hamper. 

“Why,” said Rufus, earessing his 
chin—a trick he had learned of his farm- 
er friends—* that’s flowers. We've got a 
garden, wife and I. We send ’em up to 
the city every morning in the season.” 

“ Not—” Bacheller hesitated. 

“Why, yes,” said Sanderson, with a 
touch of humor over an unnecessary 
tactfulness, “to sell. We do it all the 
season. long.” 

“ What’s in there?” 

“ Sweet-williams. Like to see ’em?”’ 

“You don’t want to open it?’ 

“Pshaw! ves, I do. Tie it up again 
in a minute. Pay you to see ’em. You 
won't find anything much handsomer if 
you should go to Persia and pick you out 
a yard ot magic carpeting. Look here!” 

He snipped the wire that held the fast- 
ening and lifted the cover on exquisitely 
packed velvet heads and long hardy stems. 
He lifted the hamper in both hands, as 
if he were a libation-bearer, and presented 
it, dewy wet, to Bacheller’s nose. 

“Smell!” he counselled. 

Bacheller put his head into the damp 
velvet and nosed luxuriously. The fra- 
gerance was elusive, but he caught it. 

“ George!” he uttered, rising. 

Sanderson’s face overspread with a 
most perfect satisfaction. He set down 
the hamper and secured the cover again 
with a little coil of wire from his pocket. 

“T thought you’d kinder like it,” he 
said, quietly. But when it was tight 
again he rose and put the wire back into 
his pocket. “Say, John,” he said, “ you 
give me your address and I'll express 
you a basket one of these mornings.” 


“I'd like ’em first rate,” said Bacheller, 
“but the house is shut up, and my wife 
ain’t there.” 

“Well, you drop me a line when she 
gets home, and I'll send a basket along 
according to the season.” 

“You see, we’re not even in our 
country house this summer,” said Bach- 
eller. “Mary’s at a hotel up in the 
mountains; going to stay there till she 
sails with Kitty in a week or so. Kitty’s 
her niece, just out of school. Sings 
pretty well, and nothing to do but Mary 
must take her over and settle her in Ger 
many somewhere to study.” But he 
spoke absently. He remembered the 
sweet-williams as he used to see them 
before they had been supplanted by 
schemes of color in bedding-out plants. 
They meant Mary at the centre table 
with the lamp, in the winters before they 
got so rich, or Mary stooping over a gar- 
den bed in a little front vard, her cheeks 
hot, her hair disordered, and the gloves 
she had promised to wear thrown from 
her in a weeding frenzy. 

“Well, she'll be back again,” said 
Rufus, easily. “ You just. keep me in- 
formed, and I'll send her up something, 
if it ain’t till chrysanthemum time.” 

Then some one in uniform came along 
and told Bacheller it was decisive that 
the tracks would hardly be clear for a 
couple of hours. 

“T’ve got to be in town,” said Bachel- 
ler, scowling with earnestness. He lived 
so seriously in his game of pyramid- 
building that when his way was blocked 
he had to get over the obstacle, through 
it or over it, no matter which. 

“Must you?” said Rufus, sympathiz- 
ing. “That’s too bad. Well, I hate to 
leave you, John. But I must get back. 
Say!” He radiated friendliness with the 
discovery. “ Why don’t you come along 
with me and have a cup of coffee?” 

“Oh, I’ve had coffee.” 

Bacheller asked an impatient question 
of another official, who gave him no more 
encouragement. ; 

“Well, but come and see the place,” 
Rufus was insisting. “Come right along. 
The wagon’s out here. I'll get you back 
in an hour, if you say so.” 

“Come on, then. How far do you 
live ?” 

Rufus convoyed him round the end 
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the station to a sort of farm 


roan horse. 


rusty 


gon and an old 


“Here’s my team,” said he. “Jump 


n. Why. we live ‘most four miles out,” 
;' 


he explained, when they were established 


on the gaping cushion. “ That’s where 


the garden is. But we bought us a quar 
er of an acre of marsh not half a mile 
from here, and I run up a little shanty 


and that’s where I’m going to take 
Pretty’s there.” 
That vour wife?” 


“ Yes. I don’t 


ou’d know | 


thought 
Well, 


she ain’t so pretty as some, she says, but 


know why I 
named her Pretty. 


she suits me mighty well.” 
‘Kind of a shooting-box you've 


built?’ inquired Bacheller. The light 
as coming fast, and the shadowy hay 
stacks began to take on outline. The 
morning air was good to him. He liked 
the jogging motion and the smell of 
he horse 

“Oh no, no, not exactly.” Rufus 
turned a sudden glance round upon the 
east and flicked at the horse’s flank. 
‘Well, the fact is, John, I £z0 there 


paint. 
lo paint? Paint pictures?” 
“Yes. You know I was always pos- 


sessed to 


paint. I never got over it.” 
‘You an artist, Rufe?’ Bacheller 
asked it with sudden interest and re- 
spect. “I never knew that.” 


“Well, you wouldn’t 


said 


John,” 


shamefaced air 


know it, 


Sanderson, with a 


of offering the statement for what it 
worth. 


was 
“TI paint every living minute | 
all the enduring time—but the 
pictures look like thunder to me. There’s 
the house.” It a bare little oblong, 
with a meagre veranda on two sides, and 
the haycocks encompassed it like benefi- 
cent “There’s a light spot on 
That’s Pretty.” He seemed 
to return then to a recognition of Bach- 


can get 


was 


guards. 


the piazza. 


eller’s enforced halt. “T love to have 
you come,” he said, “love dearly to. 
But I hate to think you’re due up in 
town and can’t get there. What is it, 
John? Sickness?” 


Bacheller laughed out. 
~ ol 


It’s business. 


“No,” he answered, dryly. ain’t 
Rufe May- 
be some of ’em "ll feel more or less sick 
before we 


sickness, yet. 


get through.” 
“Oh!” said Rufus, slapping the reins, 
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with no perceptible effect. “ Well, that’s 
pretty important sometimes.” 

Bacheller felt a 


sudde n desire to 


un- 
bosom himself in the face of the still 
day and the impersonal presence of San- 


derson, who was neither a financier, a 
reporter, nor a politician. 

‘I came down here to take a hand in 
a game I saw going on,” he said, in an 


impassive way compact of 
“T thought I’d 
other turn. Read the papers, Rufe?’ 
“Oh yes,” said Rufus, “ sometimes.” 
“Well, if I get into the city before ten 
you'll see in 


John E. 


the shorts.” 


re strained 


meanings. give it an- 


o’ clock, 


that 


to-night’s papers 


Bacheller’s been squeezing 
the shorts ?” 


a mystified way. 


‘ Squeezing repeated 
“Oh!” 


rewarded 


Sanderson, in 
The 
him all at onee. 
* Stocks!” 
“Yes, my boy,” said 
“ Stocks. 


most acute illumination 


“Oh!” he eried again. 


Bacheller, 
Maybe they’ll 


com- 


tell 


pe SEC | ly. 


you Bacheller made half a _ million. 
That mightn’t be true, or it might be 
near it. But if they thought Bacheller 
came down to make the half million, 


they’d be mighty well mistaken. Bach 
game 
in it. That’s all.” 

Sanderson had stopped the horse in the 


} 


< ller came down because 
and he wanted to be 


he saw the 


road opposite the little house on the 
marsh. Now he turned on his friend a 


look of almost startled inquiry. Bachel- 
ler had on the face he used in business. 
Iron fortified the lines about his mouth, 
greed was in his eye—not of money, but 
of power. Sanderson, not clearly under- 
standing what he saw there, but finding 
his friendliness insensibly rebuffed by it, 
shook his head slightly and turned away. 


“You get down here,” he said, “and 
I'll go round the causeway with the 
horse. You pick your steps through the 


g£Tass. 


Pretty’s right there on the pi- 
azza. You tell her who you are.” 

Bacheller alighted and made his way 
between ditches to the little house, every 
minute clearer in the dawn. Pretty was 
there at the steps, small, tanned, with 
brown eyes and a frown between them. 
She seemed too anxious even to wonder 
who he was. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ why can’t he hurry? 
What kept him so?” 

“Why,” said Bacheller, liking her im- 
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mensely, and speaking with the peculiar 
gentleness he had for his own women- 
folk, “I guess I kept him. We run 
across each other at the station, and we 
found we had a good deal to say.” 

She forgave him, he saw, though the 
frown still tarried between the smil- 
ing eyes. 

“Well, he’s coming. Leave him right 
there,” she called to Rufus, tethering 
the horse to a disused staddle in the 
marsh. “I'll unharness. Hurry up, or 
it “ll be begun.” 

“ Why, no,” said Sanderson, coming up 
their way and leaping a ditch. “ No, it 
won’t be begun. You let the horse be. 
You’ve got to see it, too.” Then he re- 
garded Bacheller, who looked momenta- 
rily alien to the scene, put out a hand, 
and drew his wife forward. “ You made 
acquaintance?” he asked. “It’s John 
Ef. Bacheller, Pretty. He’s the one I 
told you I traded off my rabbits to.” 

“ Tloly smoke!” said Bacheller. “ Why, 
that happened more’n forty years ago.” 

“Can’t help it,” said Rufus. He 
smiled, but looked wilfully inexorable. 
“T traded ’em off for a double-bladed 
knife I didn’t need, and the minute you 
had ’em I wanted ’em back, and I want 
‘em to this day as much as I did then.” 

Bacheller stood for a moment struck 
meditative over the rescued memory. 

“T didn’t want ’em,” said he. “ I won- 
der what I did want. I guess I just 
hankered after a trade.” 

Pretty had come back through the 
house, her face moved by some emotion 
that seemed the acme of surprise. She 
might have had ten thousand Christmas 
trees ready to light up. 

“Your easel’s out there,” she said to 
Rufus. “Come, Mr. Bacheller, you and 
I'll stand by.” 

She had the air of wafting them be- 
fore her through the house, and Bachel- 
ler, obeying, found himself on the veran- 
da at the other side. This fronted the 
east, where a flush was widening. San- 
derson’s easel stood a few paces from 
the steps, an old chair before it. He 
seemed now to have caught his wife’s 
haste and sense of the importance of the 
moment, and seated himself there, stuck 
his thumb through the palette he 
smeared, and took up a brush she had 
ready. Then he waited, facing the east. 


Pretty faced it, too, and Bacheller, after 
one look at her, also turned to it as if 
he must. He had to glance back again 
once or twice, at her face, so absolutely 
oblivious to him. He thought he had 
never seen any one so absorbed or so 
adorned by that intentness. Her breath 
came faster, and she opened her lips a 
little to give it free course. The morn- 
ing wind stirred the little curls on her 
forehead, brown with a thread of gray 
in them, and every minute she seemed 
to grow more eager. It was as if, watch- 
ing, she called upon something to come 
forth. Bacheller felt nothing but an ex- 
treme curiosity that grew into wonder, 
and he, too, turned again to the east. 
The red was deepening there. The wa- 
ter had been sliding into the irregular 
lagoons that made the marsh a width of 
charted beauty, and into the ditches cut- 
ting it at intervals, and where the red 
got hold of it, it was like blood, and 
where the pink lay it was pink. And 
then there was saffron and a _ lucent 
green. And Bacheller became aware 
that Sanderson had forgotten all about 
them both and was painting like mad, 
laying on colors in experimental bars, un- 
til, at a point in the slow melting of red 
into the regnancy of yellow, as if men’s 
blood was being transmuted into gold, 
his wife bent irresistibly toward him. 

“There!” she breathed. “ There!” 

“ Yes! yes!” he said, and painted. 

At first it had perhaps seemed to Bach- 
eller that they were waiting for some- 
thing from the east, but it suddenly be- 
came apparent to him that it had come. 
It was the sunrise they awaited—Sander- 
son because he wanted to paint it, and 
Pretty because she wanted her husband 
to paint it, but both of them for a rea- 
son deeper still and inexplicable, as if 
they had a worship of St. As Bacheller 
watehed, he, too, caught something of 
their excitement. He was in the face 
of majesty, the fiare of dawn, the great 
red banners of the sky. He was not 
whizzing throngh it in a car while the 
porter penciiled his order for breakfast 
and he wondered when the morning 
papers would be brought aboard. He was 
in the Presence itself. 

It all went on with that swift noise- 
lessness of the dawn, until the sun’s line 
threw a sheen into the creeping marsh 
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waters and began to burn out the colors 
everywhere and the cold upper sky got 
blue. Then, with the blinding glow in 
front of him, Sanderson put down his 
brush and passed a hand across his eyes. 
He looked round at Bacheller like a man 
trying to regain himself after an enormous 
effort, a race to find, a struggle to hold. 

“TI forgot,” he said. “I told you I’d 
take you back there. Any time you say. 
I’ve finished.” 

Pretty came into the scene, and seemed 
to reconcile all their wonders. 

“Can’t you stay to breakfast?” she 
asked Bacheller, with the gentleness that 
made requests out of her quiet urgencies. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, from his 
wonder at them both and a sudden desire 
to understand them. “TI guess I can.” 

Rufus had come back from his leap 
into another state of being. He went off 
and took the bits out of the horse’s 
mouth, leaving the harness on, and pro- 
duced some oats. Pretty had whisked 
a little table out on the shady veranda 
and called them to coffee and bread and 
butter. The blue water had flushed in 
now, and the lagoons were full of it. 
Bacheller felt the exhilaration of the 
mounting dry. He began to think what 
a pity it would be when the time came 
for him to be taken to the train. 

“Do you do this often?” he asked 
Pretty. 

She gave him her sweet, serious, up- 
ward glance of the eye. 

“Oh no!” she said. “™ Not more than 
twice a week. We’re too busy with the 
garden. We make a lot out of that, but 
we do it by tending up. You have to, 
with a garden.” 

“Sho!” said Bacheller, in a keen, new 
interest, because they seemed to him at 
onee rather admirable in their practical- 
ity. “Do you actually make a good deal 
out of a flower garden?” 

Sanderson was stretched out, having 
finished his coffee, his legs on two chairs. 
Ile kept an observant eye on the land- 
scape, more lucent now under the mount- 
ing sun. 

“How much was it last season? Re- 
member, Pretty ?”’ 

“Two hundred and eighteen dollars,” 
said Pretty. She sparkled with the ex- 
hilaration of it. 

“We're quite forehanded people,” said 


Sanderson. He stretched his legs farther 
in a luxury of muscular ease. “I make 
shoes a couple of months in the winter, 
and we’re mighty thrifty. We've laid 
by something. I guess we’ve got, in all, 
a matter of three thousand dollars. How 
much, Pretty?” 

“Last time the interest was cast up 
it was three thousand nine hundred, and 
seventy-four cents.” 

“There!” commented Sanderson, in a 
solemn triumph. 

“Sell many pictures?” Bacheller ven- 
tured. 

Sanderson’s legs came down with a thud. 

“ Why, bless your heart, man,” he said, 
“T don’t paint pictures to sell.” 

“What in thunder do you paint ’em for?” 

“Why, to learn how to paint. I ain’t 
learned yet.” 

Bacheller looked in sudden affection, 
born partly out of old memories, at the 
fresh face and whitened hair. 

“Well, Rufe,” he said, with a caress- 
ing sort of good nature, “how long do 
you s’pose it’s going to take you? For 
a guess, now?” 

“Well, John,” said Sanderson, “ it’s a 
queer thing to say, but I have a kind of a 
theory I shall begin with it here and go 
on with it somewhere else.” 

“Oh!” said Bacheller, bemused. 

There was a short whistle from the 
train, then many calls in succession. 
Both men started to their feet. 

“George!” said Sanderson, “ your 
train’s going. Let me get the bits in 
and we'll see what we can do.” 

“Oh!” It was a little sigh from Pret- 
ty. She walked up to Bacheller, and he 
thought for a moment that in the ear- 
nestness of her request she was about to 
lay a hand on the lapel of his coat. It 
made him think of his own Mary get- 
ting ready to sail, and he wondered if 
he should have been an idiot to sail with 
her. She had asked him. She had laid 
wifely fingers on his coat and looked at 
him with dewy eyes, but she professed 
to understand when hé showed her how 
the market needed him. It was the 


summer dulness, but he knew a few 
things to touch it up a little. Mean- 
time, while his mind raced off to all 
these midway goals, Pretty still looking 
at him with that lifted glance, and the 
engine tooting, she had added,— 
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“T wish you’d stay!” and Bacheller 
had answered: 

“Much obliged to you. I will.” 

She put her hands together unaffectedly. 

“Goody! goody!” said she. “ Rufe, 
take the bits out. He’s going to stay.” 

Then Rufus, having consigned the 
horse to a more or less permanent quar- 
ter in the shade of the house, came back 
again, decidedly pleased, Bacheller could 
see, and the train went shrieking off. 
The despairing calls seemed to Bachel- 
ler like Lon’s frantic adjurations to him 
not to get left, and to conductors and 
engineer not to leave him, and he smiled a 
little, and knew Lon would take eare of his 
grip and he should get it another time. 

“ Now,” said Pretty, “ what let’s play?” 

3acheller wanted nothing but the 
game of talk. They sat down on the 
veranda and Pretty brought her sewing, 
and they continued there, moving once 
or twice as the shade travelled. The salt 
got into Bacheller’s lungs and blood. 
He sniffed at it as if it were a bottled 
exhilaration he had paid high for and 
must drink up because there was no 
more exactly like it. The air on his 
face and the old salt smell within him, 
he had the boy feeling again. They be- 
gan talking about the rabbits, and that 
led to more dramas of that old time. 
All the while Bacheller was thinking, 
trying to understand the two in their 
life that was incomprehensible to him: 
not so much from its simplicity, because 
that he had known in his youth, but 
from their untouched love of it. He 
liked life, too, he supposed, but there 
was that in him, not recognized, but 
warningly alive at the bottom of his ac- 
tivities, that told him he must keep on 
or the machinery would stop. 

“Fetch out your pictures, Rufe,” he 
said at last. “Let’s see some of ’em.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Sanderson. “ They’re 
mostly sketches, though. I come down 
to get a hack at sunrises chiefly, sunrise 
and sunset. Why, yes, John, of course 
you can see ’em.” 

Bacheller, when they were in line be- 
fore him, could not in the least tell what 
he thought of them. Pictures always 
seemed to him insufficient. A _ living 
cow grazing in her home ground was 
more lively to him than the painted cow, 
and the sunrise, as he saw it that morn- 
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ing, was a warmer thing than Sander- 
son’s wash of color. These things were 
hidden from him, but he was conscious 
that they did bring in some people a 
good deal of money. He pointed his 
stubby forefinger at a patch of brown 
marsh grass with a yellow sky behind it 
and deep shadows by the stacks. 

“Tlow much is that one?” he asked. 

Rufus frankly stared at him. 

“What for?” he said. 

“Oh, to sell!” 

“ Bless you, John, I don’t sell ’em.” 

“No, but if you made up your mind 
to it. That—and that—and that—” 
The, finger pointed unerringly. “ Those 
three are what I should pick out. What 
do you say to a thousand apiece?’ 

Pretty caught her breath an instant, 
but Sanderson, with one motion of his 
long arm, swept the canvases together. 
He laughed, tenderly perhaps, as at old 
friendship outdoing itself. 

“You don’t want ’em, John,” he said. 
“Honest, you don’t! They’re no good, 
except to show the Almighty I’ve worked 
some and kinder hint to Him He won’t 
be making any mistake if he sets me 
down before an easel some other time. 
Pshaw, John! If you bought ’em and 
put ’em up in your house folks would 
guy you for it. No! no!” Couldn’t 
let you.” 

Bacheller retreated, patently bewildered. 
Pretty looked at her husband a little wist- 
fully, as if she had relinquished something 
she would have liked to put into his hand, 
and presently got up with her little duti- 
ful air and set out the luncheon they had 
brought from home that morning in what 
Bacheller recognized as a_ butter - box. 
There were sour-milk biscuits buttered 
when they were warm and in a delicious 
state of permeated lusciousness, dried 
apple pie, very thin, with lemon, and 
cheese. That was all, save that Pretty 
made a cup of tea. They sat on the 
veranda and ate, and talked again, and 
Bacheller had his second inspiration. 

“Say, Rufe,” said he, “if you judge 
your painting ain’t up to the mark, 
I should think you’d like to take a 
few lessons.” 

“He does take lessons,” said Pretty. 
“Oh, every summer!” 

“Well,” said Bacheller, reprovingly, 
“how short-sighted you are to deny your- 
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self a few thousand dollars I shouldn’t 
miss! Shouldn’t miss it, I tell you—” 

“It’s dear of you, Mr. Bacheller,” said 
Pretty. “Just dear! But you see that 
somehow took care of itself. Mr. Adrian 
Stone—you know him, he’s quite a fa- 
mous artist—he comes down here through 
August every year, and we give him his 
board, and he helps Rufe all he can. It 
just happened, first. He came to find 
marshes, and tumbled right into our 
house, and Rufus and he took a notion 
to each other. So now he comes every 
year. It’s next Wednesday he’s due.” 

Bacheller felt unreasonably disappoint- 
ed, and vaguely not so rich as he, had 
thought himself. He grinned a little as 
he wondered whether it would put him 
back in his self-recognized niche of po- 
tentate if he should give his native town 
the library it had hinted for. 

“Rufe,” he said, “when’s that after- 
noon express get along here ?” 

“There isn’t any till seven.” 

“No, no, I don’t mean to the city. 
I mean up north again. I rather think 
I'll take back tracks, and have a day or 
two more with my wife.” 

“Four ten,” said Rufus. “She won’t 
stop unless you flag her.” 

“ Well, then, I guess we'll flag her.” 
Bacheller rose and stretched his great 
bulk upward. He even put up his arms 
very high, as if he grasped something out 
of the air. “ Well, Mrs. Sanderson,” he 
said, turning to her where she sat sewing 
up a rip in the coat Rufus had doffed 
while he harnessed, “ I’ve had a very en- 
joyable day. It’s about the best day I 
can remember. When it comes fall—my 
wife “ll be back then—we must fix up 
a time and you come up to the city and 
see us. There'll be something doing— 
always is,—and you and my wife ‘ll be 
cronies right off, I’m pretty sure.” 

“T’d be pleased to,” said Pretty, with 
that sweet lift of the eyebrows. “Only 
we don’t get very far from home.” 

When he had said good-by to her, and 
he and Rufe were on their jogging way 
to the station, he looked about him with 
a pang at leaving. He had a great sense 
of acquisition, as if the day had given 
him something, and with it this ache of 
loss. Something was disturbed within 
him, something warred there. But chief- 
ly he was grateful because he had met 


his old friend and had rested for a while 
in the house of life his friend had build- 
ed. He laughed out suddenly, in a whim- 
sical way. Rufus looked round at him. 

“ What is it, John?” he said. 

“Td like to ask you something, Rufe. 
I suppose you know pretty well how I 
stand in the business world?” 

“Oh, you bet your life!” said Rufe. 
“You're square as a die, old man. You 
always were and always will be.” 

“No! no! I mean, you know I can 
do pretty much what I like with the 
market, if I use my gumption and go 
slow. There’s no risk, keeping step with 
me. Now, what do you say to giving me 
two thousand of your money and letting 
me turn it for you? I guess you could do 
with a little more’n you’ve got, hey, Rufe ?” 

Sanderson flicked at the horse and 
looked straight ahead between the respon- 
sive ears. Then he cast Bacheller a dry, 
sidewise glance. “ Squeezing the shorts, 
John?” he inquired. 

John smiled as dryly. “ Well,” he said, 
“ We don’t squeeze the shorts every day.” 

Again Rufus persuaded the horse and 
reflected. He had not made up his mind 
much before they were halting at the 
little station. 

“Well, John,” said he, “Tl tell you 
how it is. We've got it so well fixed, on 
the whole—three and a half per cent., 
you know, rolling up, not like greased 
lightning, but still rolling—and the in- 
come from the flowers and my shoemak- 
ing, and our good health—well, I guess 
we'll leave things as they are. But 
much obliged to you! You're all right, 
John, no mistake.” 

A moment later they stood together 
on the platform, and the train was due. 

“Say, John, you give me that ad- 
dress,” Sanderson bade him suddenly, 
“your city one. And when your missus 
gets back send me a ecard, and I'll ex: 
press her up a box of flowers.” 

Bacheller took out his notebook and 
tore a leaf from it. He stayed an in- 
stant, pencil poised. The train was 
sending up white spirals down the line. 
Bacheller spoke in a dry, moved voice: 

“T guess you needn’t wait till fall, 
Rufe. I’ve put down my wife’s steamer 
here, and the day. Send us on a box of 
the red-striped ones you had this morn- 
ing, both of us. I’m going with her.” 
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HE electric lamps before the the- 

atres, which had all winter long 

blazoned the attractions within, 
were in May already beginning to pale 
their fires, or, if not always this, to 
syllable other names than those which 
they had spelt ever since the begin- 
ning of the season. In their rear- 
rangement, which studied as decorative 
effects as the 
they intimated the lighter motives of 
a summer drama, the airier personali- 


-arlier announcements, 


ties of a comedy or an opera bouffe more 
suited to a solstice in which the trailing 
robes of tragedy had “ dwindled to their 
shortest span,” and the buoyant fancies 
of the playwright were rendered in un- 
fettered dance and song. The audience 
had changed its character with the drama, 
and the New York playgoer, who is usual- 
ly from Denver, Omaha, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Memphis, or at the nearest from 
the commuting settlements along the dif- 
ferent lines of railroad out of the city, 
was now conjecturably of a more sportive 
and less critical nature even than his 
winter predecessor. Always, any sort of 
New York playgoer “wants to be 
amused,” “ wants to have his mind taken 
off himself,” and this is both reasonable 
and desirable. But it does not make him 
a New-Yorker, and the taste formed in 
him by his preferences cannot in strict- 
ness be called the New York taste in 
theatricals. Its expression cannot be 
called the New York criticism, whether 
it is printed in the newspapers the morn- 
ing after the play, or spoken the same 
night on the way home to the hotel where 
the playgoer mostly lives. To accept it 
as such would be to fall into the error 
of a young English playwright who some 
months ago imparted to his native press 
his ultimate discontent with the New 
York “notices” of a successful piece of 
his, after he had apparently expected to 
enjoy them. 

We will not go so far as to join him 
in naming his piece, or proclaiming that 
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it had been played four hundred times in 





London, and was presently to be played 
in Paris; to advertise it in these terms 
was quite his own affair; and -e shall con- 
fine ourselves, in the field he has opened 
up, to inquiring whether New York au- 
diences are or are not like the provincial 
audiences in England, as he says they 
are. On the whole we are inclined to 
agree with him that they are, for the 
reason already intimated that they are 
so largely provincial with us, and so 
very little metropolitan. If a real Nev 
York audience could, for love or money, 
be got together in a New York theatre, 
very likely its spoken and printed criti- 
cism of a given play, even of a very light 
musical comedy, would be of that sus- 
tained and penetrating and convincing 
brillianey which is said (we are careful 
not to pretend an immediate knowledge of 
the fact) to characterize the conversation 
of our best society, at any of its fune- 
tions. Such a real New York audience, 
we are sure, would not be interested in 
the looks and ways of the several pretty 
actresses, but would care mainly if not 
solely for the esthetics of the piece. 
The author would be in their minds, his 
ideal, his artistry, his purpose, just as 
they are in the minds of a London au- 
dienee equally intellectual and refined. 
These real New-Yorkers would wish the 
piece to be well played, well sung, well 
danced, but only so as submissively to 
interpret the dramatist, and not so as 
merely to display the gifts and graces 
of the performers. Such real New- 
Yorkers would not care, we believe, for the 
knockabout drolleries of the comedians, 
the personal peculiarities and the studied 
pertnesses of the comediennes; or if they 
did it would be to ask themselves whether 
they were part of the author’s intention, 
and if they decided not, to frown them 
austerely down, just as real Londoners 
would. But as it is, in a city like ours, 
where the New York audiences are prac- 
tically provincial, it is too true that very 
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much the same arts please as make the 
success of the one-night stands on the 
road in the depths of the country. Ap- 
parently, our theatrical critics are of the 
same low tastes; and if the young Eng- 
lish playwright quotes them correctly, 
they write down to the level of the talk 
which goes on among the spectators be- 
tween the acts and on their way home 
to their hotels when the play is over. 
Some of the expressions he quotes from 
our critics are actually such as we can- 
not bring ourselves to repeat, and we 
can well imagine the young English 
playwright’s doing it with loathing; 
they are clever, they are blithe, they 
are amusing, but they are frightfully 
vulgar; and he says no English critic 
would use them. 

Yet it is possible that his innocence 
had been abused by the press-clippings’ 
bureau, which had sent him only the fa- 
vorable notices of the cheaper critics. It 
is bareiy possible that the better critics, 
like those who write for our more dig- 
nified journals, did not write of his piece 
at all, and that there were no notices 
to send him from them. That, if true, 
was to our disadvantage as well as his; 
but a critic who wishes to express the 
judgment of such a real New York au- 
dience as we have been trying to imag- 
ine, may successfully make his excuses 
for declining to discuss the merits of a 
light musical comedy. ; 

The young English playwright takes 
this sort of drama seriously, and he ap- 
parently has the high standard of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas in view 
while he composes his pieces; but the 
serious critic might not find he had 
reached their level, and might prefer not 
to say anything about his work. Still, it 
is to the playwright’s credit that he 
honors them, and would fain be like 
them. We ourselves have not seen the 
piece which has been made hateful to 
him by its prosperity with our provincial 
New York playgoers and critics, and we 
are in no case to say how far he has 
failed of his ideal, but we wish with all 
our heart that he had attained it. Noth- 
ing is more to be desired than a return 
to the art of those beautiful master- 
pieces, as modest and as sweet as Nature 
herself. The wonder is that having once 
enjoyed their perfection we should be 


willing to batten on the garbage which 
has since been so often given us in the 
form of musical comedy, or of comic 
opera, as the reader chooses to call it. 
One recalls, across the squalor of their 
successors, the names of those divinely 
pleasing, humanely whimsical, supreme- 
ly humorous plays, in which the music 
ironically mated itself with the tricksy 
fancies of the song and dialogue, and 
in strains of tender burlesque carried 
the dramatist’s meaning into those re- 
gions where tones speak rather than 
words. Pinafore, Patience, Iolanthe, The 
Yeomen of the Guard, The Pirates of 
Penzance, Trial by Jury, The Family 
Sorcerer, The Mikado, The Gondoliers, 
Ruddygore: these are not all their dear 
names, nor the order of their coming, but 
they will suffice to remind the reader 
of the joys of the past, and of his loss 
in now seeing them so seldom or never 
on the bills of the theatres where the 
vulgar abominations of the day have the 
cry in the largest type. What witchery, 
what caprice, what delicate satire, what 
kindly drolling they recall in the plays, 
and in the playing what art, what na- 
ture, what decency! Will there ever be 
their like again? 

But if we have them still, why need 
there be others like them? Why should 
not they richly suffice, while the world 
stands, to keep us glad and good? The 
answer, or one of the answers, seems to 
be that though the pieces still exist, and 
will exist as long as the love of humor 
in literature exists—for they read as 
well as they play—the actors who once 
played them seem to be dead, together 
with the managers who once staged them. 
Tt was only last winter that one could 
have seen almost the lightest and pret- 
tiest of them, The Mikado—namely, 
given at an up-town theatre with a brutal 
insensibility to its qualities, with a gross 
exaggeration of its points, with especial- 
ly a clownish misconception of the Lord 
High Executioner’s fascinating charac- 
ter, that ought to have brought tears 
of rage and shame even from the ground- 
lings: the dense, rich, fat groundlings, 
who applauded the hideous travesty of 
the lovely burlesque. 

Tt is something very strange and sad, 
that degeneration in the arts from a 
perfected beauty to something less per- 
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fect, and so on to perfected ugliness. 
It is as if our very fallible race could 
not endure the continuance of a fault- 
less excellence. In its impatience it 
will have something less excellent in 
the same kind, and then something 
as far as possible from excellence in 
another kind. The poison spreads from 
the audience to the artist, it infects the 
very material in which he works, till at 
last taste, art, skill, and stuff are rotten, 
all and each. It might appear as if we 
to whom the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
were first sent were a supernal generation 
worthier than any before or after to enjoy 
their divine charm; but more probably it 
was adventitious circumstances which con- 
spired to fit us for our rare delight. Till 
our time the old-fashioned opera had not 
been satirized in that vein of tender 
mockery which runs through the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. Women, in their 
endearing inconsistencies, incoherencies 
and illogiealities, had not yet become that 
exquisite delight which they became 
through the caressing fun of one of 
the supreme appreciators of them; the 
indecencies which had so long held the 
comic stage had gone so far and been 
so tiresome that it was a fresh and 
pure enjoyment to see the choral ladies 
draped to their pretty feet; the mock 
simplicity of the music, fetching from 
the far old English sources, was an 
innocent rapture after the salacious 
insinuation which allied the strains and 
words of even such artistic masterpieces 
as the amusing Offenbach operas. We 
were very happy, too, in having con- 
venient crazes, like the esthetic craze, 
the craze for Japanese things, the craze 
for outwardly abusing dignities before 
which we inwardly abased ourselves; and 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera availed 
itself of these prevalent little manias. 
But perhaps what made it so univer- 
sally appreciable to our peculiarly quali- 
fied generation was its knowledge of 
human nature, which never lumbered 
into pedantry, as it never fumbled in 
obscenity. How clean it all was, that 
new pleasure! The airiest fling of the 
muses who inspired it was blamelessly 
funny, almost domestic, and at the 
furthest conjugal. Those beloved mas- 
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ters of our brighter and purer day 
were of one mind, one esthetic prin- 
ciple, with the great fictionists of a 
little earlier than their day who have, 
like them, been succeeded by a horde of 
inferiors in both arts. It is true that 
such of their inferiors as are also de- 
generates are not as triumphant in the 
literature which is to be read, as they 
are in that which is to be seen and heard. 
The vast, pretty-good mass of mankind 
like their fiction rather sound, and if a 
little too raw, certainly never quite 
rotten. But the stage seems to flour- 
ish in another air, an air sometimes so 
mephitic that it is imaginably like the 
breath of the Pit. 

The degeneration of an art such as we 
have been lately witnessing in musical 
comedy seems not so much a wilful error 
of human nature, a sin against light and 
knowledge, as the result of a triple il- 
lusion which it would not be easy to 
trace to its source. Which is it that, 
when an art is perfected, as in the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera, responsibly 
imagines that something worse will be 
better? Is it the new author, who can 
so easily do something worse? Or is it 
the manager who believes that the public 
will prefer something worse? Or is it 
the publie which, seeing what the author 
and the manager give it, submissively 
accepts something worse? Or is it a 
blind conspiracy of all three to wander 
so widely from the line of beauty as 
to describe a corkscrew rather than a 
curve in their course? Here is a very 
curious and interesting inquiry which 
we commend to any psychologist able for 
it. One of the questions involved is 
whether it is well ever to attain perfec- 
tion, seeing that a decline from it in- 
volves a sort of depravity from which 
it is so very difficult to pull up. An- 
other question is whether in any en- 
deavor for reform one should not for- 
bear to return quite to that perfection 
from which the decline has been so de- 
praving. Or to put it concretely, should 
not our English playwright who, with us, 
considers the Gilbert and Sullivan esthet- 
ies “the ideal state of affairs,” guard 
himself from absolutely realizing it in his 
work? Perhaps he can be trusted to do so, 











have reached, when we are no 

longer, as Sir Thomas Browne said, 
“Januses of one face,” and that face 
turned ever to the past. The forward 
look has so gained upon us that all of 
our old men who have been really modern 
find in the imagination of things to come 
a charm outvying that of retrovision. 
Our imagination shows more creative 
power in its prophetic office than when 
its commerce was with the past, trafficking 
with memories and memorials. 

The charm which holds us lies in what 
is becoming, in a life unfolding itself 
and seen in its own light; and for our 
generation the ever-fresh disclosures have 
a potent spell, leading us on in new paths. 
Our imagination does not feed alone upon 
the enshrined show-bread of memory. 

It is not a formless, colorless, or flavor- 
less world which furnishes the rich con- 
tent of this freshly awakened human sen- 
sibility in our time. We are held to the 
perceptions and impressions of the pres- 
ent, finding such satisfaction in our real 
sense of these that we do not need to 
revert to some older bond established by 
association for a reinforcement of our 
interest, rather indeed waiting for what 
is next to come, to heighten the charm. 
For it is a flowing, ever-changing world. 
It always was this, but we have become, 
ourselves, so responsively fluent that the 
novelty and the surprise no longer escape 
us; and out of these changes in us has 
come a new humanity, with novelties and 
surprises of transcendent interest. 

Thie eagerly waiting attitude of ours 
does not incline us to visit old erypts 
end dusty chambers to look upon memo- 
rials and effigies; and it does dispose us 
with genuine psychical hospitality to 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Surely there was some sad lack of 
imagination betrayed in the former so 
general habit of looking upon the present 
as flat and stale simply because it was 
modern. Rather, with Faust, we should 
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count that moment happy which we bid 
to stay, and better still—better for our 
faith in life—when we are willing that 
eny moment, however happy, should pass, 
sure of the more bountiful sequel. We 
have become lovers of change, not from 
the nomadie impulse bred in the desert, 
and not for the sake of variety so much 
as for our interest in the variation which 
forever discloses new values — values 
which even in that old dark article of 
death shine so brightly that we are more 
interested than appalled by what seems 
to us but a new and vastly more revela- 
tory turn of the shifting curtain. 

In dealing with the past the imagina- 
tion has certain obvious advantages. The 
selection of material has been made for 
it, through the survival in human records 
of what is most impressive, or what has 
seemed so to former generations in the 
course and recourse of faithful remem- 
brance. The sifting of time, whether it 
be just or not, is sure; and the longer it 
has been going on, the greater majesty 
has accrued to what it has spared. The 
sense of actuality is an important factor 
in the impression, mightily potent in it- 
self, and fixing the personality or the 
event in time and place and circumstance. 
The imagination contributes its invcst- 
ment from generation to generation, mag- 
nifying the impression, not only making 
the most of the gigantic figures looming 
in the actual retrospect, but also availing 
of the opportunity for invention afforded 
by the obscurify enveloping what time 
has eclipsed. 

Perhaps even more was won from the 
darkness than from the light. We are 
reminded by Professor Horne, in his ex- 
cellent work on The Technique of the 
Novel, that the oldest stories on record, 
told six thousand years ago, were crude 
wonder tales. Our writers of historical 
fiction study diligently to give veri- 
similitude to their representations, thus 
meeting our modern curiosity. But until 
a very recent period imaginative writers 
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in their appeal to a sense of wonder de- 
pended more upon what was hidden than 
upon what was known. Yet the main 
facts, the argument of the drama, had 
to be familiarly known in order that 
there should be any appeal at all. The 
imagination was thus forced, in any se- 
rious work, to deal with the past and to 
represent it on generally accepted terms. 
Contemporary doings and manners could 
be presented only in comedy, and thus 
only in the most refined period of a 
civilization. The past alone was pro- 
foundly interesting, not as something to 
be interpreted to find its essential truth, 
but as an ‘obsession of the mind, a haunt- 
ing tradition, more familiar to the soul 
than anything apparent in the light of 
common day. 

It was on this, to us, very unreal ground 
that the imaginative writer—zenerally a 
writer of plays—met his audience, and 
as to motive and method that audience 
imposed upon him its own limitations. 
He followed the line of least resistance 
even with more facility of descent than 
the sculptor, the architect, and the paint- 
er. Only the poetic tension and obliga- 


tion saved his art. 

But he had, as we have said, obvious 
advantages in themes ready to his hand, 
projected boldly in clear outline and 
deeply lodged in the minds and hearts 
of men, with skirts of impenetrable dark- 
ness from which he could with magic 
wizardry summon white spirits and black, 
the human hopes and fears, in a like 
darkness, responding to these radiant or 
awe-compelling shapes. Angel and ghost 
were on his side, as were all myths and 
symbols, and shrines, and all the prides 
and dooms of mortal existence. Every 
trait of what seems to us an unreal 
scheme became for him a distinct imag- 
inative value. Striking effects were easy. 
Genius achieved distinction—such dis- 
tinction as we of to-day can appreciate 
through excellence of form, in works 
which we call classic. 

Our imagination is more valiant in 
that it can forego these advantages; 
and, as it delights in new disclosures 
of life and the world and is no long- 
er dependent upon traditionally familiar 
fancies and associations, it is more es- 
sentially and spontaneously creative—is 
more freely and freshly wonderful both 


STUDY. 177 


as vision and as faculty. We are more 
sensible of a world-geist leading us on 
than of a ghost that haunts us or at least 
haunted our predecessors. Real wonder 
has displaced the mystery of shadow- 
land. Our romance is that of discovery. 


gut, passing from a general view to a 
consideration of individual experiences, 
we do not feel sure of emancipation from 
the lien upon us of our own past, through 
associations which, tyrannous as_ they 
may be, are fondly cherished. Here we 
are not in the grasp of a dead hand 
reaching to us from former generations, 
ind it is no ghost that haunts us. The 
memories of our personal impressions 
and experiences are different in kind from 
those passed on to us by tradition or any 
form of commemoration, in which we 
participate, while what our individual 
remembrance binds together is a part of 
us, our intimate, bitter-sweet treasure. 
We readily change with the world, taking 
part in those renascences of the human 
spirit whereby we break with the past 
and renounce old fashions, and these in- 
volve also radical changes in ourselves, 
in our dispositions and sensibility. But 
we cannot repudiate those things in our 
experience which, however fugitive and 
evanescent in themselves, are held in fond 
recollection; and the tenderness with 
which we cling to them—even to our 
griefs, being jealous of time’s furtive 
assuagement—helps us to a kindly regard 
of idolatries which we do not share and 
to a sympathetic comprehension of a con- 
servatism more tenacious than our own. 


In the course of two generations a re- 
markable change has affected the literary 
use of the haunting memories of child- 
hood and youth—has indeed almost oblit- 
erated their poetic, rhetorical, and senti- 
mental employment so familiar to us in 
the poems of Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Tom Hood, in De Quincey’s “ Confes- 
sions ” and “ Suspiria,” in Elia’s essays, 
in Dickens’s David Copperfield, in Don- 
ald G. Mitchell’s dreams and reveries, and 
in the popular songs of seventy years 
ago following the type of Woodworth’s 
“ The Old Oaken Bucket.” The extremely 
individual note in direct or indirect auto- 
hiographie reminiscence is not now so 
distinetive. Writers have either become 
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shyer of ridicule for giving importance 
to even their so distant selves or they 
have a more delicate reticence concern- 
ing what seems to them so intimate 
and inviolate. 

The tendency is more and more to an 
avoidance of affecting personal cireum- 
stance. So far away are we removed from 
Rousseau and even from Charles Lamb! 
Tom Hood’s poem, “The House where 
I was Born,” was in keeping with the 
mood of writers -f his day, but is re- 
mote from ours; and we would find other 
reasons for the preservation of a tree 
than that “in youth it sheltered me,” as 
in Morris’s appeal to the woodman. 


Yet in our private regard the circum- 
stances of our lives kept fresh in our 
remembrance, whether affecting or trivial, 
count for very much, and the strangely 
potent bond of association is established 
for us even more firmly through habit 
than through memory, for, while mem- 
ory may wane, habit strengthens rather 
than relaxes its hold upon us, and we 
boldly indulge ourselves in fond sur- 
render to its power, even though it he 
a weakness in us to yield. Is there any 
weakness more human or with which our 
affections are more closely concerned, our 
souls finding their dwelling-place in fa- 
miliar things—the familiarity making 
home? Here memory and habit unite to 
strengthen the bond of association, which 
is at the same time an enchainment and 
an enchantment. 

These reflections are freshly impressed 
upon us by the vast number of letters 
recently received from our readers in 
every part of the country imploring us 
to permanently resume the old cover of 
our Magazine, which had been used for 
our June number to mark the fifty- 
eighth anniversary of the first issue of 
this periodical. These letters, express- 
ing the old homelike feeling of attach- 
ment and loyalty to the Magazine, have 
deeply touched us, more deeply than we 
ean say, and have quickened in us a 
responsive sentiment. 

We recall the fact that in the first 
decade of its existence this Magazine 
went to thousands of new homes in 
pioneer settlements and Western mining- 


camps, bringing with it welcome sugges- 
tions of the old home and of the old 
home culture. It enjoyed in Southern 
towns and plantations the warmest hos- 
pitality in generous response to its enter- 
tainment. It was then the only Amer- 
ican periodical having a general circula- 
tion throughout the courtry, and it was 
pre-eminently a magazine for the home. 
Everywhere that old cover, with its 
bubble-blowing and flower-scattering boys, 
stood, as the contents did, for the buoyant 
adventure, free play, and humor of 
American life, so that it was not a mere 
chance token, but a significant symbol. 
The Magazine itself has beeri constant- 
ly changing to meet the new demands 
of advancing taste and culture, but in 
all the variations incident to this evolu- 
tion it has only more truly and amply 
developed its original type of entertain- 
ment, and that old cover, with the boys 
blowing bubbles and scattering flowers, 
so hopelessly entangled with many child- 
ish memories, might very well have been 
uninterruptedly retained, especially as it 
had itself undergone successive modifica- 
tions for its esthetic improvement. It 
was, not with any intention of finality, but 
in the natural course of change, set aside, 
giving place to more attractive and more 
richly colored vesture, without eliciting 
any very grave protests from our readers. 
If the old cover had been in constant 
evidence from month to month, it would 
have been obliviously accepted as a matter 
of course by those to whom it had been 
longest familiar and, in the minds of 
some to whom it had not been endeared 
by early association, might have suffered 
something of the contempt bred by fa- 
miliarity. Even homes are abandoned, 
by force or chance, in the natural course 
of change; it is distance from them 
which gives them over to the spell of 
memory’s enchantment, and revisitation 
sometimes brings disillusionment. Put- 
ting the old cover on our June number 
was a kind of old-home visitation, and 
happily it seems to. have revived and 
strengthened instead of deranging an 
illusion as dear to ourselves as it can be 
to any of our readers. We venture at 
least to promise these readers many and 
frequent returns of the happy occasion. 
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The Bishop and Mrs. Allrope 


LY THOMAS . JANVIER 


REAKING the silence incident to the men,” interrupted the Bishop coldly, ae 
absorption of the Judge and the the fact that I am endeavoring to entertain 
Colonel in a game of chess, and of the you by narrating a story that 
Dector in slumber, but speaking in “Permit me to call your attention, 

the assured tone of one who genially con- Bishop,” interrupted the Judge hotly, “ to 
tributes his desired quota to an animated the fact that your unsolicited venture in 
general conversation, the Bishop said af- irrelevant narrative, at a moment when the 
fably: “Of the many curious experiences most rudimentary perception of even em 
which have come to me in the discharge of bryotic politeness would have imposed upon 
the multifarious duties of my sacred office, any other person a strict silence, has lost 
one of the most extraordinary—” me my game! Your intentions, conceiy 
“ Cheek!” said the Colonel. ably, are admirable; but had you been ac 
related to a baptism. It oceurred—’ tuated by a studied malevolence you could 
* Now you have done it!” said the Colo not possibly : 
nel cheerfully, as the Judge made a hur ‘Oh cheese it, Judge!” struck in the Doc 
ried move that uncovered his queen. “I’ve tor. ‘You've spoiled my nap. Of course 
got you again, Judge. Mate in two moves!” getting your usual whacking from the Colo- 
* Bother!” exclaimed the Judge grump- nel has put you in a temper—’ 
ily. “What a fool lam! But with such a ‘I’m not in a temper,” interjected the 
row going on—’ Judge. 


* Permit me to eall your attention, gentle- * But that’s no reason why you should be 


“1 AM ENDFAVORING TO ENTERTAIN YOU," INTERRUPTED THE BISHOF 
Vou. CXVII —No. 699 —60 
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taking the change out of the Bishop. He’s 
not to blame for it.” 

“He is to blame for it!” retorted the 
Judge. “If he had not seen fit to distract 
my attention by beginning one of his inane 
stories at the very moment—” 

“ Now let up, Judge! Even one of the 
Bishop’s long-winded yarns is better than 
having you snapping and snarling this 
way If it isn’t the Lambeth Palace dinner 
one, let’s have it, Bish. What’s it about, 
anyway?” 


“It is about a baptism,” replied the 
Bishop doubtfully. “ But of course I have 
no desire Really, Judge, I beg that you 


will accept my sincere apology if my words 
were inopportune. My unfortunate absent 
mindedness causes me at times to be wo- 
fully uncognizant of surrounding conditions. 
I assure you that I keenly regret—” 

“ My dear Bishop,” interrupted the Judge 
cordially, “do not say another word! My 


oe owe > 


’ 


‘ARE YOU THE MINISTER? 


unfortunate irascibilitvy, but too well 
known to all of you, has carried me on this 
occasion to lengths of which I am heartily 
ashamed. I shall listen to your interesting 
story with a lively enjoyment, and so will 
the rest of us, I am sure.” 








4e 


“Well, it really is an interesting story,” 
said the Bishop, brightening; “and the 
whole thing was as queer as it could be. As 
| was saying, it occurred shortly after I had 
taken Orders—while I was assistant at St. 
Jude’s, you know.” The Bishop paused for 
a moment, and then meditatively continued: 
“Speaking from my own early experience, 
gentlemen, and from my later observation, 
| say with regret that the treatment ae- 
corded to the minor clergy by their immedi- 
ate superiors is very far from being what it 
ought to be. The rule seems to be that all 
the drudgery of parish work shall be thrust 
upon them, unameliorated by any appreci- 
able share in parochial pleasures and re- 
wards. Since my all-unworthy exaltation 
to a position of authority L have striven to 
abate this erying evil, and I am glad to be- 
lieve that in my diocese the minor clergy—” 

* Time!” said the Doctor. “ As referee, 
Bishop, | can’t have you jumping all over 
the ring this way. Let 
the minor clergy alone, 
and stick to your baptism 
—or sit down in your 
corner and be fanned.” 

“I beg your collective 
pardon, gentlemen,” said 
the Bishop, “for my 
momentary digression— 
which yet was natural, 
since [ am _ reminded 
pointedly of the evil to 
which I was referring by 
the characteristic con- 
comitants of the incident 
that I am about to de- 
scribe. Had Mrs. Allrope 
been a person of impor- 
tance in the parish it is 
safe to say that her letter 
would not have been turn- 
ed over to me by my 
Rector—as he did turn it 
over to me—with the curt 
endorsement that he was 
leaving town for a few 
days and that I was to 
take the matter in charge. 
Repeated readings of that 
curious epistle impressed 
it accurately upon my 
memory. It ran in these 
words: ‘Mrs. Allrope re- 
quests that she may come 
with her son to be bap- 
tized in the church next 
Thursday morning at half 
past ten o'clock. You will 
understand why we don't 
want to have the baptism 
in service time. Please an- 
swer. Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Allrope.’ 
“From this letter I gained my first 
knowledge that such a person as Mrs. All- 
rope existed; of the facts concerning her 
that inferentially were in the possession 
of my Rector I was wholly ignorant; as she 
had neglected to give an address to which 
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should be sent the reply that she asked for, 
| was precluded from obtaining by letter or 
by an interview the information that I de 
sired: of which the most essential matter 
leit in obseurity by the illiterate wording 
of het whether the rite of 
baptism administered to herself 
wr to het 
The philological aberrations of the 
educated,” the reflectively, 
constitute the annoying of 
eccentric ambiguities of 
my duties 


request was 

was to be 
son 

un 

observed Judge 

one oft most 

ignorance 


upon the 


the many 
Im the 
be ne h 


discharge of 
constantly 
order to elucidate exactness 
precisely tangles of verbal 
\s a case in point, | may mention 

If the apposite, and no doubt interest 
narrative that you are about to 
any considerable length, Jud 
upted the Bishop hastily, “I 
shall not the pleasure of 
to a and, 
this, not a 


am compelled to inte 
from 
confusion. 


vene in 
such 


begin 
inter 
Tear that | 
hearing it 
incidentally—though 
matter of the slight 
the conclusion of my own 
have to be deferred until 
My watch warns me that 
must leave you—that | 
ecclesiastical engagement of 
unpermissive 


ing, 
is of ge,’ 
have 

conclusion ; 
ot « 
conseq ut nce 
will 


ourse, is 
est 
litth 
another occasion, 
1 very shortly 
keep an 
importance as to be 
of delay.” 
My dear Bishop, pray pardon my 
but unseasonable interruption. I 
that you will proceed.” 
Yes Bish,” said the Doctor. 

For my part, | don’t see that your muddle 
made much difference. It was up to you to 
baptize somebody in a fixed place at a 
fixed time. All you had to was to 
deck as baptizor, and then put 
happened to come along 


story 


may 


' 
sneh 


re le 
vant beg 


drive away, 


do 
be on 
through 
as baptizee. 

* How did it 
show uy 
wanted 


whoever 


all work out? Did Mrs. All 
And was it she or her baby 
to get baptized?” 

‘ precisely 
Bishop, “it neither of them—and the 
interjection of several wholly foreign ele- 
ments of an additionally complicating na 
ture into what already was a_ bewildering 
complexity created a situation so embat 

that even now I cannot think of it 
pain!” 

pausing for a moment and sighing 
the Bishop continued: “As you 
know, gentlemen, St. Jude’s—filled as it is 
with monuments commemorative of the il- 
lustrious dead many visitors: where 
fore | was not surprised by finding several 
people in the church when I entered it from 
the vestry, at a little before half past ten 
on the Thursday, to keep my appointment 
with Mrs. Allrope. To be exact, five people 
were present: an elderly man and a young- 
ish woman, who were standing together be 
side the font at the main entrance; a young 
man, who was regarding with apparent in 
terest the monument in the north transept 
commemorative of General Van Opdyke 

the hero, as you all will remember, of 
the Revolutionary battle of Sappokanican 


rope 
who 
» be accurate,” the 


| replied 


was 


rassing 

without 
After 

wearily, 
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Heights; and near this young man, beneath 
Bishop Cragwood’s tablet, a young woman 
with a baby. Somewhat to my 
ment, this last—whom I not unreasonably 
conceived to be Mrs Aline pe turned 
abruptly toward the young man as I ap 
proached her, seemingly spoke a few words 
the baby in his and 
left the church by tran 

Inferring, of her 
would be but ad 
the * Pend 
wife's hurry a 
the eleven 
give me the 
your names, 

infant's 


youl 
which | am to 


astonish 


to him, placed 
then hurriedly 
sept 


arms, 
the 
that 

momentary, I 


door COUT St 
absence 
and said: 
return we 
the 
will you kindly 
for record: 
the date of 


name by 


vanced to 


yout 


young man 
ing 
little 
o'clock 
facts 
your 
birth, and 
christen it 
lo my 


must 
because of nearness of 
service 
necessary 
address, 
the 


amazement, the 
plied in tones of great anger: 
isn't my wife. I never laid 
[ won't give you my name 
and be fool of 
| don't when 
born—o1 its 
it—will you Twe 
* But—but,’ | 
lady’s husband 


man re- 
woman 
on ! 


young 
* That 
eyes 
and 
in the newspapers! 
the beastly 
beastly 
nothing 


her! 
address 
made a 
know 
what 


baby was 
name is! Take 
to do with it!’ 
asked, ‘are not you the 
Mr. Allrope 7’ 

rhe young man’s very tempestuous out- 
had attracted the attention of the 
elderly man and the youngish woman stand 
ing beside the font, and their curiosity had 
ed them to edge up within hearing distance. 
lo my greatly enhanced amazement—before 
the quite furious young man could frame a 
reply to my question—the youngish woman 
uldressed me in these words: ‘Who that 
voung fellow is, I don’t know. But I do 
not likely to be anybody's Mr. 
\llrope. The only Mr. Allrope in this 
chureh, | reckon, is mv son and we're 
here by appointment to have him baptized. 
\re you the minister?’ 

Of course I'm not 

rope!’ the voung man burst out 

And I tell you again I haven't anything 
with this d d baby! The girl said 
she'd be back in a minute, and asked me to 
hold it; and then, before I could stop her, 
she just shoved it into my arms and bolted! 
Will you take it? If you won't, by Jove Tl 
wring its neck!’ 

‘You may think matters a_ little 
strange, Mrs. Allrope went on calmly 
quite as though the enraged and most repre- 
hensibly profane young man and the baby 
had no existence—* about my Mr. All 
rope here, being older than I am, and about 
his coming at his age, and me bringing 
him, to be baptized That was why I 
said it hadn't better be in service 
time—when likely it might have made talk. 
You see— 

- don’t take this baby, 
broke in the young man with great violence, 
‘and take it quick—’ 

‘You see,’ continued Mrs. Allrope in an 
explanatory tone, ‘old Mr. Allrope—I don’t 
mean this Mr. Allrope, of course, but this 


burst 


know he’s 


here 


Mr. All- 


savagely. 


anybody’s 


to do 


somebody 
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Mr. Allrope’s father, who was an own 
cousin of my grandfather's, but younger, 
and one of the nicest old gentlemen, that is 
middling old, that ever lived. Well, he and 
my father were great friends, and this Mr. 
Allrope was too; and so was this Mr. AIll- 





THe BisHor LEPT THE ROOM 


rope’s mother, who was a sweet lady, and 
died ten years ago, so nobody can say that 
anybody hurried, with blue eyes, and the 
loveliest gray hair that she always wore 
high, and that kind hearted—’ 

**T say if somebody don’t take this brute 
of a baby this instant,’ the young man 
fairly roared, ‘ll whang it against Gen- 
eral Van Opdyke’s monument and smash it 
to smithereens!’ ” 

“Of course, Bishop,” observed the Judge 
thoughtful, “I am confident that the young 
man’s violently expressed evil intention was 
not realized. But permit me to interrupt 
your very curious and interesting narrative 

only for a moment—that I may point out 
how exactly its realization would have 
wronght what I may term an historical ne- 
mesis. 





“As you all doubtless remember, gentle- 
men—as you, Colonel, certainly remember— 
the blot on General Van Opdyke’s otherwise 
honorable and gallant record was his coun- 
tenancing, after the heroic victory at Sappo 
kanican Heights, an indiscriminate massa- 
cre of the Indian contingent that fought on 
the British side. It is of record that on that 
lamentable occasion even infants were de 
stroyed ruthlessly; and that his monument 
should be desecrated by dashing to death 
against it—” 

“I beg your pardon, Judge,” interrupted 
the Colonel stiffly. “Permit me to state 
that 1 most emphatically do not remember, 
at least as you have stated it, the incident 
to which you have referred. I admit that 
a colorable case on the lines which you have 
indicated has been preferred by certain envi 
ous enemies of General Van Opdyke against 
that gallant officer. But his vile detrae 
tors—” 

*“ Among whom,” put in the Judge wither- 
ingly, “are all the impartial historians of 
the period! But of course, Colonel, you 
army people are bound to stand by each 
other. No doubt you will enter for that 
ruffian the plea of military necessity. Per- 
mit me to say, sir, that should you have the 
effrontery to enter that plea in any court 
over which [ presided—” 

“Were I in quest of justice, sir,” inter- 
posed the Colonel sulphurously, “a court 
over which you presided would be the very 
last place—” 

“Let up, both of you!’ exclaimed the 
Doctor. “ And let up right off! Old Van 
Opdyke is the backest kind of a back num- 
ber—and killing people was the job he was 
hired for, anyway. What I want is the rest 
of the Bishop’s story. It’s a good one, Bish 

-better than anything I ever thought you 
had in you; and you've worked it up to a 
tangle that’s first class. Did the young 
man smash up the baby? And how did 
Mrs. Allrope square things about her son 
being older than she was? Give us the 
jolly finish of —you can see that these 
two old idiots are ashamed of them 
selves and are going to keep quiet. Go 
right on!” 

“Pardon me, Judge,” said the Colonel. 
“The Doctor is quite right—I have been 
over hasty. Do, Bishop, continue.” 

“Pardon me, Colonel,” said the Judge. 
“The over-hastiness has been mine. I beg, 
Bishop, that you will proceed.” 

“I regret, gentlemen,” the Bishop re- 
plied icily, “that the very brief period re- 
maining at my disposal—of the brevity of 
which you all were cognizant—has been ex- 
hausted by what my cloth compels me to 
describe as the rudely intrusive and most 
unseemly wrangle in which the Judge and 
the Colonel have seen fit to engage. In 
erder to keep my appointment—relating, 
as I have mentioned, to an ecclesiastical 
matter of importance—I must immediately 
depart.” 

So speaking, and coldly bowing, the 
Bishop left the room. 
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BY LOUISE 


| LOVE the smooth piano keys, 

They're pleasant, too, to play. 

It's fun to go now up, now down, 
And hear the things they say. 


The basement notes are very cross 
And call out, Don’t you dare! 


The attie notes are seared to death— 


The front-door notes don’t care. 


Musician 


AYRES GARNETT 


And when I’m tired of doing that, 
| play a real duet. 

It’s Peter, Peter Something—what 
The rest is I forget ; 


It’s very hard and only played 
Upon the darkey keys. 

I'm glad I'm musical and know 
So many things to please. 
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Hardly Worth While 


LEANOR was the little daughter of a 

musician whose first oratorio was to be 
given at a great musical festival in the 
city. Eleanor had never been away from 
home, and her mother thought she would 
regard the journey to the great city as a 
special treat. The oratorio was pronounced 
a great success. But when Eleanor was be- 
ing put to bed that night, she looked so 
unhappy that her mother asked her if she 
had not had a good time. Eleanor looked 
up tearfully. 

“ Did you bring me all the way to the city 
just to hear that thing that’s been coming 
up through the register for the last six 
months?” 


A Matter of Looks 


ye had made the sale and received 
the money. His customer picked up the 
trousers that he had just purchased and 
started to leave. 

“ Won't you throw in a pair of suspend 
ers?” he asked. 

*You don’t need any,” replied the shop 
keeper, gruffly. 

“It doesn’t look well to go without sus- 
penders.” 

“Vell, of course; but didn’t I vant you 
to buy a coat and vest?” 


Important 


HERE was an amusing incident in con- 

nection with a wedding in Philadel- 
phia in June last. About seven o’clock 
in the morning of the wedding-day a mes- 
senger rang the bell at the home of the 
bride-elect and handed out a special-deliv- 
ery letter. 

This was addressed to the best man, a 
Bostonian, who had come to second his 
best friend in the ceremony, and was, with 
several others, the guest of the bride's 
parents, 

The best man was still fast asleep; but 
he was promptly awakened on the suppo- 
sition that the special-delivery missive must 
contain something of importance. And it 
did. On opening the envelope, the recipient 
was astonished to find a sheet of letter 
paper with a large needle, of the sort men 
always choose when emergency compels them 
to sew, thrust threugh it, and a foot of 
black thread doubled and trailing in a loose 
tangle down the page. On the letter-paper 
was this hastily seribbled note: 

“ Dear Krother.—Mother remembered that 
there was a button off your dress coat. 
It is in your waistcoat right-hand pocket. 
Sew it on.” 

Later four bridesmaids gleefully assisted 
in making the repairs, and this telegram 
was sent to mother: 

*“ Don’t worry. Button sewed on.” 









































A Mothers’ Meeting 


Mrs. Heavythinker reads a paper on “Our Little Ones” 
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Tue MINISTER. “ When 


shall u 


three meet again?” 





What Might 


BY C 


F FREDERICK FOULKES was born in 
- town, 

And Sarah Smith was born in Boston. 
His mother was a Burradge-Brown; 


Her family the Mayflower crossed on. 


Wise Nature from instinctive 
Secerets of sex to mothers 
Sarah was put in pinafores, 


While Frederick was put 


stores 
teaches: 


in breeches. 


Her were blue, her hair was flaxen; 
Her cheeks were like a pink verbena. 

She was the type of early Saxon, 
Fair Rosamund mild Rowena. 


eves 


or 


Her 
\s 
When 


She 


nature 
mild 

father 
used 


was a gentle 
codfish-balls, or honey; 
made a foolish pun, 


to laugh and call it 


one, 
as 
funny. 
Her fond mamma preferred a school 
Possessing up-to-date attractions; 
When kindergartens are the rule, 
Sarah was just beginning fractions. 
So Sarah chose the True and Good 
And satisfied her fond relations— 
But Freddy turned from rectitude 
To questionable divagations. 


His fond mamma was hard to suit; 
And thinking Freddy seemed unhealthy, 
She sent her darling to a tut 


Or patronized by all the wealthy. 


But Fred 


his 


soon gave mother cause 
To drink of bitter sorrow’s cup; 
He dishelieved in Santa Claus, 


And would not hang his stocking up. 


Have Been 


PP. # 

The simple tales of Sunday-school 
In earliest youth he would not 

Jacob he thought a hopeless fool, 
And often publicly he said it. 


credit ; 


Solomon’s 
Unfitted 
And 
Perpetuating all 


he 
the ermine; 

censured for 
vermin. 


private life, 
him to wear 
Noah he strongly 

the 


swore, 


Karly 
He 

And 
\n 


a sceptic in his tone, 
became a flagrant Arian; 
horrible to own! 
out-and-out humanitarian 


soon 


then—too 


Of Satan not at all afraid, 

He really doubted he existed; 

And Sundays, when he might have prayed, 
He golfed, or country-house-bridge-whisted. 


His wealth, when he was twelve years old, 
With Cresus’s would stand comparing; 
Sarah just 
But Frederick 


was as good as gold 


was as good as Baring. 
Contrasts of this engaging kind 
The happiest marriages beget ; 
And so a pathos you will find 
In learning—that they never met. 
For she was wedded to a sub- 
Instructor in the Arboretum; 
While Fred was wedded to his club, 
And, as for girls, would never meet ‘em. 


Yet circumstances will afford 


Their own amends, and all have known 
some: 
Her husband all his life was bored 


While Frederick was merely lonesome. 
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His Income 


Southern Congress- 
man who formerly 
practised law in Mis- 
sissippi_ tells of an 
amusing case he once 
tried in that State. He 
was then a student in 
the office of his unele, 
a Colonel Martin, who 
figured in local polities. 
The main figure in 
the trial was a trifling 
darky named Dick Sut- 
ton, arrested at the in- 
stance of his wife, who 
alleged that he contrib- 
uted nothing to her sup- 
port and refused to work. 
During the examina- 
tion of Sutton the 
young lawyer asked: 

“ Dick, have you any 
fixed income?” 

Sutton was puzzled 
by the term. Counsel 
explained that the ex- 
pression meant a _cer- 
tainty, money paid not 
for odd jobs, but for 
steady employment; in 
other words, a compen- 
sation at stated inter- 
vals on which one could 
absolutely rely. 

Upon the conclusion 
of counsel's remarks, the 
darky’s face brightened. 


AP Berg - 








The Girl you tell your Secret to “ And 


Change 


“IN churches for colored people in some 

parts of the South,” recently said an 
Alabama man, “when a collection is to 
be taken, the box, instead of being passed 
from pew to pew, is deposited on a table 
in front of the pulpit, and the brethren and 
sisters are exhorted to come forward and 
place their contributions in it. 

“One Sunday evening I was sitting in 
a rear pew, watching the taking of the 
offertory, when one of the deacons came 
to me and politely offered to carry up 
for me any contribution I might choose 
to make. 

“ A twenty-five-cent piece was offered, and 
with great pomposity the old deacon march- 
ed down the aisle with the coin. Suddenly 
he turned on his heel and started back, 
while the curious eyes of the congregation 
all turned to follow him. Arriving within 
whispering distance of the rear pew, the old 
man called out in a hoarse tone, audible 
to every one in the church: 

“*T beg yo’ pahdon, suh, but does yo’ 
want any change?’” 


‘I think I has a fixed 

income, sah,” said he. 

what is this 
fixed income?” was the 
next question. 

“ Well, sah,” answered Dick, with a broad 
grin in the direction of Colonel Martin, “ de 
Colonel dere allers give me fo’ bits an’ a 
sack o’ flour on ‘lection day!” 


A More Fruitful Subject 


KANSAS politician tells of rather a 

questionable character in a town of 
that State who died some months ago. 
It appears that a preacher, to whom the 
deceased was unknown, was summoned to 
conduct the funeral services. Not knowing 
the man, the minister confined himself, of 
course, to a few general remarks of a sol- 
emn nature, to which he added an invita- 
tion to those present to say a word or two. 

No one, however, moved or spoke; where- 
upon the minister again invited remarks 
concerning the deceased. Again his sugges- 
tion was received with silence. 

Finally, an old farmer who sat in a cor- 
ner in the rear of the room rose to deliver 
himself of the following: 

“If no one ain’t got no remarks to make 
touchin’ the corpse, I would like to offer 
some observations on the financial situation.” 
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I WILL HAVE HIM BETWEEN THESE HANDS’ 





